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This is the William P. Bancroft School 
at Wilmington, Del., in which are in- 
stalled sixty-thre WQ@G@lE Ff No.9 
school closets. ——— 





These closets are made to 
stand the rough usage of the 
school water closet. 


Economical in the use of water. 
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iM 
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Seldom require repairs. 


Easy of access when repairs are 
necessary. 


The simplest and most durable auto- 
matic water closet. 


Many Thousands in use. 





Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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uSE SLATE 


or 
these purposes 
Stairways, Toilet En- 


closures, rinal 
Stalle, Shower Stalls. 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
DEFY TIME AND CONSTANT WEAR 


Natural Slate is the one material that 
will satisfactorily and permanently 
meet all modern school room require- 
ments—incomparable writing surface, 
sanitary, fire-proof, dustless, non- 
porous, no up-keep cost whatsoever. 
Actually Natural Slate Blackboards 
installed in 18638 in Philadelphia are 
still in daily use—as good as new. 


Natural Slate Blackboards are now 
available for immediate shipments. 


Write for the interesting and complete 
story on Natural Slate Blackboards. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 Robinson Avenue 
PEN:.ARGYL, PA. 
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Used rooms controlled at 70° 
Unused rooms at 50° 
or lower if desired 






EALIZE the importance as well as the ingen- 

uity of The DUAL THERMOSTAT now 
in The Johnson System of Temperature and 
Humidity Control: the greatest advancement in 
heat regulation since Johnson’s Pneumatic Therm- 
ostat invention in 1895. 


Operation of single switch by school principal or 
janitor turns off or down the heat in all rooms 
vacated for the day, but leaves the heat on in those 
rooms to be used at night: And next morning, the 
same switch turns on the heat for all the rooms in 
the building for the day. 

The economy, convenience and certainty obtained 
are marvelous. Write now for full explanatory 
details—or have one of our engineers call with 
working model of DUAL THERMOSTAT to 


demonstrate. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Factory and Main Office: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


of SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY oN 


































JOHNSON 


DUAL THERMOSTAT 


TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


T hese Schools 
Have It....... 


Public School 130, 
Auburndale, N. Y. 
Public School 35, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sterling-Morton School, 
Cicero, Il. 
St. Mel’s School, 
Chicago, IU. 
Theology Building, : 
Chicago U niversity 
School Addition, 
Barrington, IU. 
Deerfield-Shields Twp. 
High School, 
Highland Park, IU. 
High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Boulevard School, and 
Grade School “E,”’ 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Upson School, 
Euclid Village, Ohio 
Miller School, 
Salina School, 
Ford School, 
Thayer School, 
Springwell, Mich. 
Washington School, 
Cudahy, Wis. 
High School, 
Riverside, Il. 
Garden Village School, 
Breitung, Mich. 
Holy Angel School, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
High School, 
Kankakee, Ill. 
St. John’s School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
West Chicago, IU. 
Opportunity School, 
Denver University Stadium, 
Denver, Colo. 
Grade School, 
Garfield Heights, Ohio 
High School, 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Washington School, 
Altoona, Pa. 
Kingsford Heights School, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
High School, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Sacred Heart School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Thomas School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
High School, 
Winona, Minn. 
Grade School, 
Kerkhoven, Minn. 
Senior High School, 
Marquette, Mich. 
High School, 
Cudahy, Wis. 
Anson Junior High School, 
High School, 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ohnson Dual Thermostat Ardsley School, i 
J ; ; Ardsley, N. Y. 
Improvement can readily be Lincoln Junior High School, 
E : Rockford, Il. 
ew Grade School 
adde ( ohnson Systems , 
d de d to J 1 7 Cc Forest Park, uu. 


High School, 
Ellwood City, Pa. 
Taylor Allderdice 
High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of Temperature and Hum- 
idity Control already in- 
stalled, and at no great ex- High School. 
= South Euclid, Ohio 
pense. Grade School, 
Berwyn, Ill. 
East Side Junior 
High School, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
School No. 1, 
Edina Mills, Minn. 
Grade School, 
Libertyville, IU. 
Vocational and 
Recreational School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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The 
Tower Theatre 


SEATING CAPACITY 
4000 SEATS 
63rd and Harper Avenue 
CHICAGO 


CORPORATION— Owners 
LUBLINER & TRINZ— Lessee 
FREIDSTEIN & CO 
Architects 


E. |. CLAFFEY CO 
Heating Contractors 


Two No. 323 
One No. 324 
KEWANEE 
E Smokeless Firebox Boilers 
+) 19000 Square Feet KEWANEE 


a 4 irect Radiation 
| | 8050 Square Feet Blast (vento) 
pa One No, 45 Type “H”™ 
oo KEWANEE 
| Water Heating Garbage Burner 





Whether it’s in a fine theatre heated well and 
dependably for the evening’s entertainment, or 
whether it’s in an apartment kept cozy for your 
return home, there you will find KEWANEE 
Steel-riveted Boilers excelling in heating service. 


KEWANEE BOILER COMPANY —KEWANEE, ILLINOIS SRA CHES 1a 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS - RADIATORS - WATER HEATERS -: TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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‘TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PATENT OFFICE upri 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 





lf you consider the safe- 
ty of the occupants, the 
cost of equipping a build- 
ing with Von Duprin 
latches becomes insig- 
| nificant. 

VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
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Pulaski School, Gary, 
Indiana. Joe Wildermut ; 


Architect. 


Pacific Smokeless Boiler 
installed by Burke Bros. 
Plumbing & Hardware Co. 
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‘cific Heated Schools 
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One 8300 


Tue public schools of Gary measure 
up to the high standards which have 
made this city famous for its civic 
planning and improvements. In Gary 
schools Pacific boilers are being used 
as standard boiler equipment. 


PacificSmokeless Boilers, the type used 
in Gary schools, will not violate the 
most rigid smoke ordinance. Non- 
smoking combustion is completed in 
the firebox by means of patented fea- 
tures built into the boiler at the fac- 
tory. When a good grade of “mine- 


Forty-Fifth Avenue School, 
45th and Madison Street, 
=. Indiana. Joe Wil- 
dermuth, Architect. Burke 
Bros. Plumbing and Hard- 
ware Co., Heating Con- 
tractors. One 8300’ Pacific 
Smokeless Boiler installed. 





Indiana 


run” bituminous coal is properly 
fired, there's no smoke—that is 
guaranteed. 


Pacific Smokeless Boilers attain re- 
markably high efficiency. They em- 
body three Pacific construction fea- 
tures—greater direct heating surface, 
larger combustion space, longer fire 
travel — which have established 
Pacific leadership in heating school 
buildings everywhere. Also built in 
direct draft and down draft types, for 
burning hard or soft coal, oil or gas. 


Write today for catalog and complete information. 


GENERAL Boiters Company, Waukegan, Illinois 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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The recommendations of | 
our Engineering Depart- 
| ment may be obtained on 

any cleaning problem with- 
out cost or obligation. 
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Scientifically and mechanically correct as 
to design, construction and operation. 


Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Systems include fea- 
tures of design, construction and operation found in 
no other similar mechanism, or system of vacuum 
cleaning. 


The Spencer Swivel tool, the ball bearing elbow 
joint and the clincher coupling are all Spencer in- 
ventions, the result of thorough and careful study of 
the problem together with several years of practical 
experience. 

The swivel tool enables the operator to reach 
under desks and chairs and into seemingly inacces- 
sible corners. 


The ball bearing elbow joint permits the hose to 
hang freely in its natural position, relieving the 
operator from the strain’ of working against the 
stiffness of the hose at the point where it has been 
known to give out first. 


The clincher coupling avoids all marring and 
injury to floors, furniture, etc., also avoids trouble 
incident to injury of metal couplings and their con- 
sequent failure to couple. 


A system of rugged construction—the Spencer is 
a machine of great simplicity and durability. There 
are no valves, belts or other complicated parts re- 
quiring constant adjustments or repairs. The clean- 
ing appliances and tools are few, simple and strong— 
all wearing surfaces easily, quickly and inexpensively 
replaced. 
Write for list of school in- 
stallations and complete data 
regarding Spencer equipment. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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auditorium of the Pomona High School. 


Duty Shades on Columbia Wood Rollers: 





Cambric Shade Cloth 


Jor heavy du ly service in schools 


Practically everybody handles window shades 
carelessly and recklessly. The rule is: yank them 
down and snap them up to the ceiling—constant 
rough treatment that only window shades with 
constitutions of iron can stand. Shades that 
must be marked ‘Handle with Care” aren’t 
very suitable for schools. 


Since hard usage is inevitable, save yourself 
the trouble and expense of frequent replacements 
by specifying Columbia Shades and Rollers. 


For school use, we manufacture and recom- 
mend Damasko Heavy Duty unfilled cambric 
shade cloth. It is guaran- 
teed not to peel or crack 
— or show pin holes. Its 
closely woven fabric is 
strong, firm, fine-tex- 
tured —and it is durable 
to the nth degree. 





The long wear ren- 


30% to 40% longer life, a third 
greater lifting power and silent 
operation are among the advan- 
tages made possible by the exclu- 
ive features embodied in the Co- 


lu mbia Roller. These features in- Bouse Chicago Ciattannss 
clude an extra strong spring, rust- Kansas City Fresno New Orleans 
proof ends and nickeled fixtures. St. Louis San Francisco 


Columbia 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firru Avenue, New York 


dered by these shades means economy. All over 
the country, we can point to school installations 
where the annual replacement costs have been 
cut down to a minimum —as low as twenty-five 
cents for every one hundred dollars of original cost. 


And the good looks of these unfilled cambric 
shades match their durability. A wide variety 
of attractive colors to harmonize with both in- 
terior and exterior of any building, and to sub- 
due the dazzling daylight and fill the classroom 
with that mellow glow so essential to restful 
study. 


Let us send you samples of Columbia Shades 
and Rollers—together with Standard Specifica- 
tions to guide you in purchasing and _install- 
ing window shades. All 
without obligation to 
you, of course. And the 
coupon will bring them 
to you promptly. 


The Co 


Avenue, New York. 


Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Portland (Ore.) 
Minneapolis Los Angeles 


(4k GUARANTEED ft) 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 





At Left— With two Columbia Damasko Heavy Duty 
Shades at every window perfect control of daytime 
lighting has become a simple matter in the spacious 


Below—Pomona High School, Pomona, Calif. 
Robert H. Orr, Architect; H. M. Hanawalt, Gen- 
eral Contractor. 1516 Columbia Damasko Heavy 





You can save time 


andinsure shade satisfaction b 
the Standard Specification for 
Shades which we'll gladly send on re- 
uest. A specimen roller and samples of 
‘olumbia Cloth are sent with the specifi- 
cation. Fens fill in coupon and mail to 


umbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth 
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Sanitary Designs 


No Ledges or Crevices 
to Catch or Hold Dirt 


HIS is an important feature in all types 
of installations, and one which is con- 
trolled almost entirely by design. 


Weisteel compartments are especially de- 
signed to eliminate ledges or crevices which 
catch or hold dirt. The finishes are not 
only durable but are easily cleaned. 


Weisteel compartments therefore offer the 
utmost in sanitation—a vitally important 
factor in the everyday use and upkeep of 
toilet and shower room equipment. 


Don’t forget the Cooperative Plan. It 
helps you. 


Weisteel Cooperative Plan 


Send us rough layout of toilet rooms, indicating plumbing facili- 
ities and requirements. We make up complete plans and speci- 
fications for your particular requirements and send them to you 
with quotations. 

Compartments are shipped with simple diagram and complete 
erection instructions indexed to numbered compartment sections 
No fitting, cutting or drilling is necessary when erecting Weisteel, 
and it is virtually impossible to make mistakes. Specialized labor 
unnecessary. 

In replacing old installations, this plan saves you much time, cost 
and worry. It assures you that the completed installation will be 
fully satisfactory. For new building installations the Cooperative 
plan is equally valuable in working with the architect. 


Architects specify more Weisteel Compartments 
than any other make. 


WerStTecl 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


COMPARTMENTS 


Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions 
Hospital Cubicles 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CoO., Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas). 





Branch Offices: 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
Boston Atlanta 
Representatives in all Principal Cities. 
Established 1876. 
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Giving Pools 
the Beckoning Appeal 
of Pure Swimming Water 


wo. you know the water in a pool is pure 
and refreshing—free from harmful bacte- 
ria and free from biting chemicals—there’s a beck- 
oning appeal that says, “Come on, dive in.” And if 
you heed that appeal, you’ll come up with a pleas- 
ant and refreshed feeling. 

That is the kind of water you'll have in the pools 
you design if the recirculating systems are 
equipped with R-U-V Sterilizers. Every drop of 
water that goes through them is perfectly steri- 
lized. Quartz mercury vapor lamps produce pow- 
erful ultra violet rays which penetrate each drop 
of water and instantly kill every disease-produc- 
ing germ. But these rays cannot in any way, affect 
the taste, composition or feel of the water. 


In addition, these rays set up a residual germicidal 
action that keeps the water pure after it is in the 
pool. Tests taken in R-U-V pools show that the 
water with which the bathers come into actual 
contact is usually purer than that specified by the 
U. S. Treasury Department Standards as pure 
drinking water. 


And the R-U-V method of treatment is so simple 
that it becomes practically automatic. The steri- 
lizing operation is independent of human control 
and judgment. The building janitor or practically 
anyone can take care of the op- 
eration and maintenance with 
the assurance of perfect steri- 
lization. 


If you are interested in provid- 
ing pure, refreshing water for 
the pools you design or operate 
—water that contains positively 
no biting chemicals—water that 
feels just as nature intended it 
to feel—write for our pool book- "han 
let G-22. 





THE R. U. V. CO., INC. JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
383 Madison Ave. 201-299 No. Talman Ave. 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 





Ultra Violet Ray Water Sterilization 
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The Univent makes these school children 


happy and healthy 





VENTILATION 


Kingsford Junior High School, Iron Mountain, Michigan. F. E. & G. F. Parmelee, Iron Mountain, Michigan, Architects 


The warm, healthful, fresh air of summer 
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on even the coldest days! 


Brighter, more energetic children—healthier, happier 
teachers—higher scholastic standards—more enthu- 
siastic parents—your own deep satisfaction in the 
knowledge that you are helping to build better health 
and education—these are some of the results or 
Univent ventilation. 


This original yet exhaustively tested system makes 
possible an ideal condition—it brings to the school- 
room during winter the warm airy freshness of June. 
The Univent draws the air directly from outdoors, 
cleans it thoroughly, warms it to a comfortable 
temperature, and distributes it gently. yet evenly 
throughout the entire room — without draft. 

For many progressive schools throughout the country the Uni- 
vent has solved completely the problem of scientific ventilation. 
You will learn some interesting and important facts in the book 


“Univent Ventilation.” We will gladly send it to you if you 
write us. 


Manufactured only by 
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THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION Molhne, Ill 





BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON SCRANTON 
NEW HAVEN PITTSBURG 
NEW YORK CITY GRAND RAPIDS 
SYRACUSE DETROIT 


Sales and Service EMPORIA SPOKANE 
CLEVELAND DES MOINES OMAHA PORTLAND 
COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS DENVER VANCOUVER 
INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SALT LAKE CITY | TORONTO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Note this ingen- 
ious modern solu- 
tion of the com- 
bined shade and 
ventilation prob- 
lems in the 
Truscon Donovan 
Awning Type 
Windows. All 
Sash operate from 
the lower as man- 
ual, or separately. 
A child can open 
or close all sashes 
at once with ease. 








In Every Respect— 
the Best Windows 
for Modern Schools 
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HE decision on windows for 

your school is of first impor- 
tance to the health and progress of 
pupils. Daylight without sun glare 
and fresh air without draughts are 
Donovan 
Awning Type Windows. Then fire 


safety and permanence insure pro- 


provided by Truscon 


A child can 
operate these windows; no window 


tection and economy. 
poles are required. In every way 


Truscon Donovan 


Awning Type 


Windows are ideal for schools. 
Truscon Engineers will furnish es- 


timates and suggestions. 


An attractive catalogue fully 
describing these windows is now 
ready for mailing and will be 


sent to you free upon request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY Youngstown, Ohio 


Stocked by dealers in all Principal Cities. 


DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE WINDOWS 


YRUSCON 
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in Schools 


School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 


eae eee 





Fire Exit Door Bolts 
an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can 
be arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 





Quick Exit at All Times 
is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 
close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 





Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by repre- 
sentative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
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Tucson’s 
HEALTH COUNCIL* 


decided in favor of CHILD HEALTH 
and MENTAL ALERTNESS 


Tucson, Arizona, High School. Lyman and Place, Tucson, Archi- 
tects. Elliot Lee Ellingwood, Los Angeles, Heating Engineer 








HIS im- tem is low in 

pressively both first and op- 
beautiful school erating costs. No 
of Tucson is a other furnishesan 
highly efficient adequate amount 
educational plant. offresh,warmed, 
School board and humidified air 


architect decided the school 
should induce mental alertness 
as well as inspire it. 

Fresh air—washed, warmed, 
humidified—supplied constantly 
to every pupil in every room, 
keeps absenteeism from sickness 
at a minimum and does away 
with dullness among the pupils. 

Under the forced ventilation 
by fans in the basement, the con- 
dition maintained in the rooms, 
in regard to temperature, hu- 
midity, distribution, mo- 
tion, odors, CO., dust and 
bacteria is 96% as perfect as 
that of a perfect day in June. 

This healthful, stimulat- 
ing condition is gained 
through the use of The 
American System—the unit 
system of Heat with Venti- 
lation. The American Sys- 


fer to them here as ‘‘THE HEALTH COUNCIL.”’ 


Memo to ALL Architects! 


While this advertisement features schools, THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM is also ideal for any build- 
ing where fresh, warmed, humidified air is needed 
in ample quantities at reasonable costs (Schools, 
Theatres, Churches, Factories, Auditoriums, Public 
Garages, etc.). Writeus for specific facts and call on 
our engineering department for technical data or 


actual help in solving your heating and ventilating 
prob 


lems. 















The HEALTH COUNCIL* 


Because — in the building of every modern school— 
health, as well as mentaleficiency, of many genera- 
tions of school children, depend on the decisions of 
this small group of public spirited citizens (School 
Board members, Superintendent, Architect)—we re- 





for the same money. 

No fuel is wasted and any may 
be burned. Only as many units 
as are required for comfort need 
be fired. Asbesto-Steel casings 
conserve 25% more heat than 
do brick casings. 

Thereare noboilers, pipesand 
radiators to freeze. The cast iron 
construction does not rust and is 
many times as durable, under 
fire,as steel. For forty years one 
company, through its engineers 
and itsauthorizedagents, has 
installedand guaranteed The 
American System. Write to 
our nearest representative 
or direct to us. Get all the 
facts about The American 
System clearly before your 
Health Council. Decide for 
Child Health and Mental 
Alertness. Write today. 


The American System of Heat with Ventilation 
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Equipment manufactured and guaranteed by 
The American Foundry and Furnace Co., Bloomington, III. 


Engineering and installations complete by 


American Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Cleveland, O. Toledo, O. 
Elmira, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 
John H. Kitchen & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Michigan Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Larimer-Lauer, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


International Sales Corporation 
San Francisco, Cal. 

State Heating & Power Company 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Heating & Ventilating Equipment Co, 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 

Supreme Heater & Ventilating Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Bloomington, IIl. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. St. Paul, Minn. 

Madison, Wis. 

American Heating & Ventilating Co. 

Philadelphia Raleigh, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Sanymetal in Forest Park School, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


The Choice of 
People Who Know 


HEN we say that most of the 

economies and improvements 
in metal toilet partitions for the past 
decade may be traced to Sanymetal, 
we merely state a fact, widely sub- 
stantiated by architects and school 
authorities. That thousands of 
schools, every year, insist on having 
Sanymetal, only means that they rely 
upon the product which, in their 
minds, stands for the original, the 
pioneer, the recognized standard in 
the field. Sanymetal is the “accepted 
standard” for school equipment. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: 
Toilet, shower, dressing and urinal 
compartments. Corridor and smoke 
screens. Metal doors and wainscot. 
Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Write for 
latest Catalog 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 


PARTITIONS 





Upkeep costs 


Cut them these five 
proved ways 


One of your responsibilities is to keep down 
the cost of repairs on your school property. 


The five products described below will 
help you do this. They will make your 
repairs less frequent and less expensive. 
School Boards all over the country have 
used these products for years with excel- 
lent results. They can save vou money, too. 
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Toilet and Office 


I Concrete floors 
Hundreds of hurrying 


young feet are constantly 
wearing down your concrete 
floors. This wear on the con- 
crete surface fills the air with 
irritating, unhealthy concrete 
dust ‘and invariably leads to 
expensive repairs. 


’ A treatment of Lapidolith, 
the original concrete floor 
hardener, will make dust and 
wear a thing of the past. 

Lapidolith looks much like 
water and is just as easy to 
apply. Concrete floors treat- 
ed at night are ready for busi- 
ness in the morning. Old 
floors may be treated as effec- 
tively as new. 

The action of Lapidolith is 
chemical. It penetrates the 
porous cement, binds the 
loose particles together, and 


fills up the voids. It gives * 


your concrete floors an even, 
close-grained surface that is 
flint-like in its hardness. 


2 Wood floors 


Eventhe best wood floors 
splinter and dry out. Floor 
oils have little effect. Ligno- 
phol is a preservative floor 
dressing that penetrates the 
wood fibres and restores the 
natural gums and oils. It pre- 
vents splintering, rotting, or 
drying out. It gives you a 
smooth dustless floor that will 
wear for years. The addition- 
al life of the floor pays over 
and over for the initial cost of 


Lignophol. 
3 Painted surfaces 


Repainting isanecessary 
nuisance. But Cemcoat will 
make it necessary to paint 


less frequently. Cemcoat is a 
gloss, egg-shell, or flat enamel 
paint that is noted for its un- 
usual wearing qualities. 


Cemcoat will cut your 
painting bills considerably. 
Ink stains and finger marks 
disappear as easily as from a 
polished surface. You can 
wash it again and again. It 
usually requires one less coat 
on a given surface. It does 
not crack or peel. It is made 
for exteriors as well as inte- 
riors in whites and colors. 


4 Roofs 
Roof leaks are always 


annoying. They often lead 
to expensive repairs. Storm- 
tight will stop leaks before 
they become serious. It will 
stop them quickly, easily and 
permanently. 

Stormtight is an adhesive, 
elastic substance that will 
add years of wear to even old, 
apparently worn out roofs. 
If it is applied to the whole 
roof it will keep leaks from 
developing. You can get it 
in any quantity in either the 
semi-liquid or the plastic form. 


Exterior Walls 
Damp buildingsare hard 


to keep warm. They are un- 
healthy. You can keep your 
buildings dry and warm even 
during the wettest weather 
with Hydrocide Colorless. 
This liquid is easily applied 
to the outside of any building. 
It is invisible, and so will not 
detract from the natural 
beauty of the walls. It will 
never run in hot weather. 
Hydrocide Colorless will per- 
m anently protect your build- 
ings against dé ampness. 


Learn more about these products. Send for 
free samples and more detailed information. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Lansing, Michigan 
Floored with Maple 





In few places must floors be chosen with 
greater care than in the modern school. Will 
the constant pounding and friction of thous- 
ands of feet in rooms, corridors and entrances 
bring early deterioration or will the floors 
remain permanently smooth and even? Upon 
the choice of flooring material the answer 


depends. 


Modern schools are using Maple floors 
because Maple, above all other woods, can 
stand harsh usage and long wear. It is so 
tough-fibred and tight-grained that friction 
merely makes it smoother with time. Maple 
actually outwears stone! 


Like its kindred woods, Beech and Birch, 
Maple will not splinter, sliver or develop 
ridges. Its smooth, hard surface offers no 
lodging places for dust, dirt and germs. 


EAST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Floored with Maple 


Where feet will shuffle 
and scutt and scrape— 
what flooring will you use? 


Maple is remarkably easy to keep clean and 
sanitary. It is a comfortable, healthful floor 
on which to stand. Maple, moreover, affords 
easy installation and firm anchorage for 
desks and equipment. 


Before you adopt any flooring, learn the 
full facts about Maple, Beech and Birch. 
Talk with your architect about them. Write 
us for information. 

Let our Service and Research Department 


assist you with your flooring problems. 
Write us. 


Mapte FLoorRING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1061 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 





Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MF MA on Maple, rules which economically conserve 


Beech or Birch flooring signify every particle of these remarkable 
that the flooring is standardized 


woods. This trade mark is for your 
and guaranteed by the Maple tecti I k f it th 
Flooring Manufacturers Associa- pro ec oom woe ort on the 
tion, whose members must attain flooring you use. 


Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 


and maintain the highest stand- 
ards of manufacture and adhere 
to manufacturing and grading 
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these in ~ 
Keep these out 


It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether 
your school is as new as this morning’s news- 
paper or as old as the Bank of England— 


You don’t have to tolerate cold floors and rat- 
tling windows—you don’t have to be annoyed 
by bothersome outside noises—you don’t have 
to put up with dust-laden walls and window 
sills—you don’t have to pay high fuel bills! 


Not in these days of Monarch Metal Weather 
Strips! 


Monarch Strips will bring you permanent 
relief from all these unpleasant annoyances the 
minute they are installed—as long as they are 
on your windows and doors—for only a mod- 
est investment. 
That sounds almost too good to be true. But 
listen to this from W. S. Robertson, clerk of 
the Argyle, Minn., Board of Education: 

“We had considerable trouble heating 

two northwest rooms in the Argyle High 

School until your man came along and 

suggested that we try Monarch Strips on 

them. We had this done—with the best 

possible results. Since then we have had 

the whole building Monarch-stripped and 

calked. 

“Our board heartily recommends Mon- 

arch Strips, feeling that the first cost is 

the only cost, and that the saving in fuel 

continues from year to year.” 
Monarch Metal Weather Strips are not only 
recommended by school authorities, architects, 
heating engineers and contractors, but are in- 
stalled by specially trained mechanics and 
backed by a double guarantee. All the facts 
about them are told in the 


Interesting FREE Booklet 


we will gladly send you on request. No obli- 
gation, of course. But we will appreciate it if 
you will mention this magazine. 
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COLD 
FLOORS 





RATTLING 
WINDOWS 





OUTSIDE 
NOISES 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


4930 Penrose St., 


@ 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
for Wood Windows and Doors 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


















A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 





= can reason with a bad 
pupil but not with a bad 
window shade 


S MUCH Of a teacher’s energy can be used up on a 
bad-acting window shade as on a bad-acting pupil. 
Why experiment with shades? To make sure of 
perfect service simply specify that all shades be of 
Hartshorn manufacture. Be particularly sure that every 
shade is mounted on a genuine Hartshorn roller. 


You may be told that other rollers are just as good 
as the Hartshorn. But remember this: Stewart Hart- 
shorn in 1864 invented the window shade as it is known 
today. Hartshorn Rollers contain his mechanism. For 
60 years it has proved its superiority. 

Maps and charts are expensive — mount them on 
Hartshorn rollers. 

For window shades that will meet your needs 
exactly, specify Hartshorn’s Oswego Tinted Cambric 
Shade Cloth mounted on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 
86 or No. 87 double brackets. 


WRITE FOR NAME of dealer through whom 
you may secure Hartshorn shade products and for 
samples of colors: Sage, Linen, Putty, Dust, Dill, 
in Tinted Cambric especially adapted for school use. 





SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Awning Type Windows for Schools 
and Hospitals Excel for Health 


ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


W. H. Weeks, Architect. 
Donovan Universal Windows, Awning Type. 


Read this endorsement of a recent installation 
of “Donovan” Universal Windows by Mr. 
Walter L. Bachrodt, Superintendent of 


Schools, San Jose, California. 






1925. 





November 17, 












Universal Window Company. 


16 Broadway, 
a akiand . California. 








Gentlemen ~ 7 
We have just completed eh we mowers 
° n 
Roosevelt Junior High Scho ae ems 
complete instal + 


Window. We have attempted mechanical equipment, 


pbuilding the finest oS. eee ee poine 
t of our equipment. The 
anipuletion, 
placed your nandle in 


ity of 
simplicity t a window shade to 


and the fact 















n that we can Aye 

such ¢ Pow means much to use semerel winke® S nt 
i a me 

~~ A ee udents 
point 0 eee and junior high — —— 
ceaeat a window without difficulty; toslly 
ooeatly os are getting some thing 
=e kx as adver tised. 


does the wor 





we certain- 
ersal Window. 


dt 


t of Schools. 


School 7 
were to re 
oy would insist upon the 


Sincerely yours» 


W Me 


Super intenden 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


General Sales Office: — 1916 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Agents in all principal Cities of the United States 


Information about the Truscon Donovan 
Awning Type Steel Windows may be secured 
from the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


DONOVAN 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDOWS 


AWNING TYPE 
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Lower sash controls operation of all sash 


NO WINDOW POLE REQUIRED. 
“Donovan” — Universal 
Windows of the Awn- 
ing Type in either wood 
or steel meet the prac- 
tical, hygienic and ar- 
chitectural requirements 
of every modern school. 


| UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway, Oakland, California. 








Send me complete literature on Donovan Uni- | 


ho RONEN ine eam 
versal Windows, Awning Type for Schools and pT 
| 





Hospitals. 






Name.. 
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ALSOP & CALLANAN 
ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Nashville, Tenn. Jacksonville. Fla. 
Registered States of Tennessee and Florida 


J. W. GADDIS 


Architect 
School Work a Specialty 


608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 


ASHBY, ASHBY & SCHULZE 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Construction 


Ashby, Ashby & Schulze Building 
1511 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Illinois 


MARTIN J. GEISE 


Architect 


| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


KEOKUK, IOWA, AND QUINCY. ILL. 
Y.M.C.A. Building 8th and Main Sts. 


Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris | 

GIESECKE & HARRIS | 
Architects 

Specializing in School Design 

297 West 7th St. 


BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Austin, Texas. 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. J, KERR GIFFEN 


; tel Architect and School Specialist 
Architects and School Specialists iF 
School Surveys and Preliminary Services, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


St. Clairsville, 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois | Ohio 


WM. J. J. CHASE, A. |. A. 
ARCHITECT 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


140 PEACHTREE ST. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 









CHILDS & SMITH EDWARD HAHN, Architect 





ae School Architecture A Specialty 
720 North Michigan Avenue OFFICE & STUDIO 
Chicago, Ill. Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y. 








COFFIN & COFFIN. 
ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





7 8 
Wm. G. Herbst, A, |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Grand Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. | 











—— 4) 





HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


The Warren Holmes- Powers Company 
Architects and Engineers 
64 W. RANDOLPH ST. 431 TUSSING BLDG. 
CHICAGO LANSING, MICH. 
Inventors of the “UNITE-ABLE” System 
of School Planning and Construction 


LEONARD H. FIELD, JR., A. |. A. 
ARCHITECT 


510 Peoples National Bank Building 
Jackson, Michigan 


H A. Foeller, 
ALL A. 


Foeller, Schober & Stephenson 
ARCHITECTS 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Se ag eee HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 


Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 
KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
DES MOINES. IOWA 


Mechanical Equipment of 
Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 
High and Grade Schools 


Masonic Temple 
Architectural and Structural Design. 
Buildings. 


KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY 


Architects 


9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





MAURICE E. KRESSLY & COMPANY 
School Building Specialists 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


MAURICE E. KRESSLY Rooms 313 and 314 
Registered Architect Commonwealth Bidg. 










FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 
18 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Special attention given to school planning 















LEWIS & DOUGHERTY | 


Architects 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A./.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 











| T. MACLAREN 


Member of the American Institute of Architects 


320-322 Hagerman Bldg., 


| ARCHITECT 
| Colorado Springs, Colo. 





| HERBERT MEREDITH McCULLOUGH 
| ARCHITECT 
Registered in Penna. 


SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


Ferguson Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 
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MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT 
23 Pearl Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OPPENHAMER & OBEL 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 


Our Specialty——Designing and Construction in Public Schools 
Suite 408, Bellin Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 


F.E. & GF. PARMELEE 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
Member Michigan Society of Architects 
Commercial Bank Bidg., _!ron Mountain, Mich. 





PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON | 
814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


| PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 








Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. || 
—_ reread 
HENRY T. PHELPS | 





ARCHITECT 
Specialty—School and Hospital Work 


519 Hicks Bldg. San Antonio, Tex. 





JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


198 Jetferson Street, 





} Philip R. Hooton, A |.A. Edwin Roozen ] 
|| Archie N. Schaeffer Edgar F. Lundeen, Registered | 


State of Illinois 


A. L. PILLSBURY 


| | 
ASSOCIATES OF 
| 

] ARCHITECT 


| Specializing in 


Schoo! Bu'ldings- 


Bloomington 
Illinois. 


C. GODFREY POGGI 
Architect - Specialist 


275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
References: Schools of Elizabeth, N. J. 
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IRVING K. POND, C. E., EDGAR MARTIN, A. I.A. 


F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. M. Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. |. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 
OLEAN, N.Y. 


ERNEST SIBLEY 
Architect 
Palisade, New Jersey 


Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 


C. B. J. SNYDER, FLA 1A 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
Educational Buildings and Equipment 


505 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THOMAS, McLENNAN & THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


527 Seventeenth St. DES MOINES, |IOWA 

















TILLION & TILLION 
Architects 


Four Fifteen Lexington Avenue 
at 43rd Street 


New York, N. Y. 








rg 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


= —— 


TOURTELLOTTE & HUMMEL 


ARCHITECTS 
311 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 
Twenty Years of School-house Planning. Scores of Burid- 
ings in Oregon, idaho ard Washington. Assistance render- 
ed School Boards from the inception of the Building Pro- 
ject until its completion. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, 


Evansville, Ind. 
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HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Frank Upman, A. 1. A. Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


W. J. van der Meer 
ARCHITECT 


Schools and Kindred 
Institutions 


208 MEAD BLDG., 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 









VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 

Book Building Detroit, Mich. 





B. C. WETZEL & COMPANY 
Architects 
2317-18 Dime Bank Building 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 





WHITE & WEBER 
ARCHITECTS 


343 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





CHAS. C, WILSON, F. A. I. A., Mem. Am. Soc. C. E. 
G. R. BERRYMAN, A. I. A. J. ROBIE KENNEDY, A.|. A. 


WILSON, BERRYMAN & KENNEDY 
Architects 
COLUMBIA, S.C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. 


Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
Architects 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Lowndes Building 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 


410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA 





Grand Rapids, Michigan | 
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CYCLONE 


Cyclone leadership is founded on 
notable achievement in two di- 
rections: Major improvements 
in fence manufacture and the de- 
velopment of a complete nation- 
wide service that relieves school 
officials of all installation details 
when fencing school grounds. 
Volume production and improved 
methods make Cyclone prices 
lower today than ever before. 
Write, phone or wire nearest 
offices. 


We also manufacture Wrought 
lron Fence for school purposes. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 
Portland, Ore. 





co) C. F. Co. 1926 


The Mark of Quality 
Fence and Service 





COPPER-BEARING STEEL ENDURES 
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Write for 
a Copy 


9 
NOCKBDOW 


This book is chock full of informa- 
tion on seating crowds in comfort. 





It shows how waste space can be pro- 
fitably used and shows completely the 
construction of these famous bleach- 
ers. It gives all necessary data to 
get accurate prices. 


A handbook and price list of Gill 
Athletic Equipment, listing Bats, 
Javelins, Hurdles, Discus and Jump- 
ing Standards. 


It gives information about the selec- 
tion of wood and about the careful 
construction of this equipment. 


made only by 


LEAVITT MFc. Co. 
URBANA, ILL. 


LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department S-2, Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of 


[_] Knockdown Booklet [_] Gill Booklet 
Name_— 


Address 
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An Albert Pick & Company Cajeteria in St. Catherines High School, Chicago, Ill. 


This Cafeteria Is Just Right 
or This School! 


INCE no two schools have the same conditions 
of location, attendance, size, etc.—it is advis- 


Ee able to let experts study your particular needs. 


CaP oe es Our Engineers will gladly analyze your individual 

| aot requirements! They will advise you as to the 
amount of equipment needed—the size of the 
cafeteria—the best type of service—and assure 
you an economical and efficient arrangement. 


If your budget is large or small, you need this 
expert help. It is offered without charge or obli- 
gation. We may save you many times the cost 
of your initial expenditure. 


AT PICK=Comrany 
Send for this free book—of interest to ALBE 


every educator. Just ask for book Y93 208-224 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 
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The Long Island 
Art Table No. 300 


Top 20” x 34’, adjustable top 
20” = 24". Height 30°. One 
neral drawer 16" x 16"x2'%". 
private lockers 16” x 22" x 
24". 3 instrument lockers 
2%"x 17’ x 4’. 












7001-C 







7000-5 


Derby Movable desk and chair, built in all sizes from kindergarten to high 
school. Desk built with inclined or flat top, with or without drawer. 



















Years... 


Hard Usage 


Establishes Kewaunee Quality 






Progress—yes! 


Many men can remember trudging to small one 
room school houses—to long benches, resplendent 
with the jack-knived initials of proudly clever pupils. 
They can remember stoves, heated red, that thor- 
oughly baked those near them but left undisturbed 
the cold surrounding those at the opposite end of the 
room. They can remember the stuffiness on warm 
days and the darkness of winter afternoons. 

















The strain of daily use . . . 25 years 
of it, cannot detract from Kewaunee 
long life. For into Kewaunee equip- 
ment is built sturdiness . . . strength 
to withstand everyday abuse. The 
passing of years leads to but reas- 
sured confidence in Kewaunee. Faith 


in any product bearing the Kewau- 
nee label. 












a ere anes mg 


We have made progress—yes. Today there are 
schools where the lighting, heating, ventilation and 
equipment conditions are as near perfect as our knowl- 
edge of science will make them. But there are still 
school houses of 50 years ago—improved to be sure- 
and between them and our finest institutions are the 
greatest number of our present educational plants. 


We are interested particularly in the equipment 
end of this problem. We make school equipment. 
There are made today desks and chairs no better, from 
a health and comfort standpoint, than the benches 
our fathers carved. There are many improvements 
making for better seating that help pupils sit more 
nearly as they should, that tend to help them secure 
a correct sitting posture. But there is only one chair, 
authorities assure us, that secures absolutely correct 











Every detail of the Long Island Art 
Table reflects the Kewaunee Stand- 
ard. Painstaking workmanship 
throughout .. . in joints, drawers, 
and top. Infinite care to prevent 
warping, shrinking and sagging. 


SSBB SAIS IMIS 
























Built entirely of oak . . . at no added @ posture. 

cost, to give years of service. % We make this chair. Correct Posture Seating is 

® so exact a thing that it can be secured only by the 

: ; st vi & use of certain construction principles. These are pat- 

This table has gained recognition ‘ ented. For this reason we, too, feel sure that ours is 
oe preference that only a quarter the only chair to arrive at the desired goal. Not alone ¥& 

of a century of leadership hae mace oy does the Derby Chair make correct posture possible, 
‘bl an ip it essentially compels the pupils to sit correctly. d 
ossibpDle. bat a . ¢ 

P iat % We do not rely on posture alone to make our equip- 
ce . ° + 
ee . EB & ment attractive to the educator. Our school line has ¢ 
Kewaunee Means Quality " e: been established with the co-operation of leading edu- ’ 

In School Furniture” i ® cators and is designed to meet every school need. We 


are glad to send catalogs or to send one of our edu- 
cational men to acquaint you with our products and 
we are glad to refer you to some school in your vicin- 


* 





Write for Catalog No. 8 


a 
BEES 


BeBCRBEBEBE 


2 ity where you may see our equipment in use. g 
4 . We offer you co-operation in your equipment prob- — § 

e lems. 
&, 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ART, AND MECHANICAL DRAWING ROOM 
FURNITURE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


DE 


PRBS 
Tactagiach 
roe 


riot, 


P. DERBY & Co. INC. 








Economy Plant No.2 : Chairmakers for80 years : 
Adrian, Mich. GARDNER, MASS. : 


217 West 35th St.. NEW YORK 199 Friend St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 






Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 











Distributing stations .. . 53 of them in the United States . . . 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 


Tubular Steel Model No. 101 
cally welded, Seat steel tubing, electri- 






hinge noiseless and 


ally wel 
ly operated. 








“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000. . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 
















If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 
WRITE FOR CATALOG S-125 


American Seating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





American Universal No. 134 


Movable. Adjustable for height. Lift- 
ing Lid. pepieeally light in weight. 
a 






Perfectly need. 





een, yee 
. . 





“ec e 99 e . 
The Standard “Correct Seating’ Line 
The No. 99 and No. 97 Tablet Arm Chairs illus- 
trated above, embrace the three most important fac- 
tors in seating, COMFORT, DURABILITY, and 
DESIGN. The cost is no more, quality considered, 
than the so-called cheap chairs. The same construc- 
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A LOUISVILLE 


CUS bat orne™ 























Provide Correct 
Comfortable Seating 





No. 99. 
Side View showing position of back posts 
and curve of cross back slats. 


No. 99. 
Showing regular or front view. 


No. 23. tion and finish is found in the No. 97 chair as in the 


Junior Tablet Arm Chair. 99 chair, the only difference being in the depth and ee Roveke pate 
height of the seat. ‘ . . 


Nos. 22 and 23 illustrate our Correct Seating Junior 
Chairs. They can be supplied in heights of 14, 15 


and 16 inches from floor to top of seat. Finished in 
either standard brown or Light Golden Oak, Dull. 
Our Mosher Style and Square Post Kindergarten 
Chairs illustrated in the lower left and right hand 
corners have also been designed for COMFORT, 
DURABILITY and EFFICIENCY. 
Sold through the Leading School Supply Distributors. 
Write for a copy of our catalog, 
prices and further information. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Incorporated 
GENERAL OFFICES 
Ruwe Bldg., 310 W. Walnut St., 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


No. 1609. No. 1475. 








“USEFULNESS DETERMINES VALUES” 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 
Three Adjustments. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. 


SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. Adjustable Seat and Top. 
Semi-Steel Standards. 
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TABLET ARM CHAIR No. 505. OPERA CHAIR No. 506, 
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The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient industrial family. Twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of high grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a 
guarantee to give complete satisfaction in every respect. “Peabody” service will please you. 


THAT | || 


Office 


| ctaseroom The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


Furniture 


OFTEN 


INIT 


North Manchester, Indiana. 
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_ PEABODY PRODUCTS 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 


i TT 
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FOLDING CHAIR No. 51. = a ae = NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR Ne. 76, 
Form Fitting 5-Ply Veneers. a Folds as Flat as a Board. 


PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. = PATENTED NOY. 12, 1918. 
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the Laboratory ‘” ,,. Drafting Room 





for 





No. 1 STOOL 
: A very durable and eco- 
ae steel frame No. 226 STOOL 
stool with wooden seat. : : 
. The continuous round ring 
oar a by the foot rest used on these 
Com as K is ontain- stools permits the utmost 
able in various heights. 


in comfort while working 
over the drawing board; 
and for an economical effi- 
cient stool this No. 226 is 
highly recommended. 









No. 100 STOOL 


Same as above Stool No. 1 ex- 
cept further strengthened by 
cross braces. Steel frames fin- 
ished in baked olive green enamel 
—seats in light oak. 


No. 25 D.S. REVOLVING STOOL 


A high revolving and adjustable 
stool with seat adjustment of 5- 
inches. Sturdy, well braced steel 
frame with concaved wood seat. 


i 
F 


No. 25 REVOLVING 
STOOL 


The seat on this stool is 
adjustable in height to a 
range of 5”, and the seat 
frames may be had in vari- 
ous heights. An exceed- 
ingly useful stool and a 
durable and attractive piece 
of equipment. 





No. 251 DRAFTING ROOM STOOL 


The adjustable and revolving seat 
feature combined with the foot rest 
makes this stool the highest type 
possible that could be desired for 
use in the drafting room. 





TR ae SE 





No. 1 D.S.F. STOOL 
This sturdy stool has a 
curved out steel foot 
rest on one side, making 
it a very comfortable No. 200 D.S. STOOL 
stool to use for work 7 , 
a ata bench or table. The Widely used in both 
é; double row of stretchers school and commercial 
gives strength to the drafting rooms because 
stool and is especially of its sturdiness and low 
recommended where a price. A very attractive 
medium height stool is and useful all around 
im required. stool. 
i 
: 
: ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY 
4 
i Pl e ll Mi hi Also Manufacturers of a full line of Steel Folding 
i Ww Chairs, Class Room Chairs, Tablet Arm and Cafeteria 
ain e 9 Ic igan. Chairs, and Locker Room Bench Seats. 
ry 
‘ 


Tie 
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Semi-Steel Combination 
Adjustable No. 200 


A semi-steel Desk and Chair, rugged construction and pleasing 
design, especially desirable where the school room is used to seat 
both large and small pupils. Height of both desk and seat easily 
regulated. Adjusting device consists of malleable iron gear work- 
ing in a ratchet, rigidly held in place by steel braces. Hinge is 
designed to give everlasting service. Cushioning device makes it 
permanently noiseless. Standards made of best quality metal. 
Selected woods, lacquer finish. 


Opera Chair No. 1 


All metal standards of durable and sanitary 
design. 

Semi-steel. Noiseless roller bearing hinges con- 
structed on best engineering principles. 

Seats and backs are of built-up or laminated wood 
construction. 

Note: We use nothing but animal glue in making 
our laminated wood construction. This insures 
the highest durability, prevents warpage or shrink- 
age. Seats and backs retain their comfortable 
contour, 


Study Desk Attachment 


Popular where the auditorium or assembly hall is 
used for study hall. 

Study desk attachment is permanently fastened to 
seat. 

Desk folds down and out of way when not in use 
and forms book storage compartment. 

Detailed seating plans furnished upon request 
when blue prints or tracing showing floor plans 
are furnished. 


Responsive Distributors Wanted in the 
Following Territories 


NORTH CAROLINA NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH CAROLINA WESTERN WASHINGTON MONTANA 
MISSISSIPPI UTAH IDAHO 
MINNESOTA NEVADA OREGON 


The Theodor Kundtz Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities. 
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No. 181 Adjustable Pedestal Desk. 


NATIONAL equipment includes 
every type of school desk, audito- 
rium chair or office furniture which 
you may desire. This is our spe- 
cialized field of manufacture. 


CAREFUL INVESTIGATION 


by those actively engaged in child wel- 
fare is cordially invited. National 
equipment is made to withstand the 
severest tests of everyday school room 
abuse and the most rigid requirements 
of both experienced architects and edu- 
cational authorities. 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE will 
be gladly sent on request. It has 
just come from the press and 
shows the latest trend of educa- 
tional opinion regarding school 


equipment. 


port wasuincton The National School Equipment Company wisconsin 


Jobbers in all principal cities 





Our 
New 
Movable 
Desk 


We wish to emphasize the fact that this is not 
a movable Chair-Desk, but a DESK and 
CHAIR that are movable. 

Both the desk and chair are adjustable to any 
height. A turn of a screw renders the book 
box (or desk) movable to and from the pupil. 
This prevents stooped shoulders or crooked 
spines, by keeping the pupil erect. Can be en- 
tered readily from the side. 

There are several specifications of superiority 
of this new desk, too numerous to mention 
here, therefore 


Write for illustrated and descriptive folder 
A-6 which will be gladly sent on request. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Seating for Schools. 


376 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


TELL CITY CHAIRS 


We specialize 


Kindergarten, 
Tablet Arm, 





For School Seating 


in correct 


seating for schools, 


Teacher’s and Office chairs. 


Write us for complete in- 


formation. 


NO. 113—12 INCH 
NO. 115—14 INCH 


Carried in stock by leading school supply 


jobbers throughout the country 


TELL CITY CHAIR CoO. 


TELL CITY, 





INDIANA 
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The H-W line of 
school seats 1s most 
complete and con- 
tains many desir- 
able models. 


~4| 


100+ YEARS + OF 


Heywood - Wakefield Seats 
Add to Student Comfort 
and Schoolroom Capacity 


dleywood- 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East Seventh Street 


Boston 45, Mass. Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
Display Floor, 174 Portland Street 


Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Chicago, Ilinois 2653 Arthington Street Portland, Oregon 148 North Tenth Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Excnange stag. San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 






SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Nowadays, school capacity is taxed to the 
utmost. Floor space is valuable, yet student 
comfort and health must be safeguarded. 


The scientific designing of seats to fit the 
needs of both scholar and school is a mat- 
ter of experience. Heywood-Wakefield has 
been building seats for 100 years. 


Our school-seating experts are able to give 
you valuable advice from both engineering 
and hygienic viewpoints. This consulting 
advice is free through any H-W Ware- 
house. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HE YWOOD-WAKEFIELD WAREHOUSES 


~ MANUFACTURING + EXPERIENCE 







Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West Eighth Street St.Louis, Missouri Sixth and O'Fallon Streets 


27 


The two desk and 
seat illustrations 
are of popular 
H-W designs. 


P- 
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HYGIENIC 
DESK 


UALITY is ground into them—61 years of it. But besides that— 
factory location, manufacturing efficiency, quantity production 
and unexcelled capacity and facilities reflect ability to satisfy you 


with our prices and service. Let us show you. 
New No. 74 Catalog Mailed on Request 
Orders filled 


through nearest 
Sales Distributor 


Write, Telephone or 
Telegraph Office 


closest to you 


YOU WILL LIKE 
ANDREWS’ DESKS 


ANDREWS 


HYGIENIC and SANITARY DESKS 
SIMPLE - SENSIBLE - SERVICEABLE - STURDY - STRONG 
HINK of the Children; they come first. Desks play a big part in 
contributing to their welfare. 

Andrews’ Desks are plainly conducive to cleanliness; they are physio- 
logically correct and adapted to requirements of the Pupil—to his com- 


fort and convenience. Write us to send sample or a salesman to dem- 
onstrate. 






SANITARY 
DESK 





THE A. H. ANDREWS COMPANY 


105 S. WABASH AVE., 


105 W. 40th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


It will prove 
its worth 


EASILY 
BEYOND 
COMPARISON 


Yet COSTS LESS 


when appearance, the unusual comfort 
and general upkeep are reckoned. 


ONE ACTION opens or closes. Stacks 

compactly, does not tip, rests solidly on 

the floor. 

Baked enamel in any desired color. 
Complete description on request. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
No. 310 W. Walnut St., Louisville, Ky., or 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2321-23 S. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


475 Hoyt St. 617 Western Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 


Seattle, Wash. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY CHAIR 


and 
KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE 
for 
EFFICIENCY AND HEALTH 


Scientific Study Chair Kindergarten Chair 
Made in Made in 
seven five 
heights heights 
from from 
12” to 18” 10” to 14” 


Kindergarten Table 
Made in five heights— 
18” - 20” - 22” - 24” - 26” 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 


SCIENTIFIC SEATING, INC. 


98 Park Place 52 Warren St. 
New York New York 
Branch Offices—Albany, N. Y., and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
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t, Wis. 
Point High School, Miner neral a hing auld 
Mineral 7 o! h, Architect. 740 sq. ft. a CO. 
eee Eau’ Claire Book & Statione y 











Fergus Falls School, Fergus Falls, Minn. Walter R. Dennis, Archi- 
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McDonough No. 28 School, New Orleans, La. E. 
A. Christy, Architect. 3240 sq. ft. of Sterling sold 
by Southern Seating Co. 





John  Berchmans 
Uevin Schilling S Keough iii Detro Mich. Va 
of St 5000 :. 
lerling sold by Bath Archuect, Co” ft. 


29 











Olympia High School, Columbia, S. C. Wilson, Berryman and 
Kennedy, a . E. Heslep, Contractor. 1900 sq.ft. of Sterling 
Id by Jones chool Supply Co. 


tect. 2415 sq. ft. of Sterling sold by Northern School Supply Co. 


As a matter of investment 


School Districts prefer this permanent blackboard 


Now architects everywhere present to school boards, important facts that sim- 
plify their blackboard decisions and make a name...a trade-mark... the par- 
amount consideration in blackboard specifications. 


Budgets protected 


School Boards have budgets to meet. An 
important factor in the purchaseofall school 
equipment. Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 

. . time-tested and proved . . . solves the 
blackboard problem in budget computation. 
Protects your blackboard appropriation in 
the following ways: 
The initial cost of 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is low... 


STERLING 





anteed by the manufacturer and by the 
distributor who sells it . . . an assurance 
toevery buyer that all hazard is eliminated. 
Progressive school systems everywhere are 
giving Sterling their preference. And the 
schools pictured above are but a few which 
have turned to this new-day product to 
solve the blackboard problem. 


Free Sample 


Know this better- 


Time-Tested <> Products 


Genuine Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Blackboard—for 41 years. 

Geographical Globes—44 years’ ex- 
perience. 

Andrews Tellurian—43 years; pat- 
ented 1882. 

Weber Noiseless and Dustless Eraser 
—31 years. 

Andrews Dustless Eraser —48 years; 
patented 1877. 

Liquid Slating—same formula 52 years. 


The more recent additions are: 


so the primary in- <we > LIFELONG <« ea built blackboard. Alpha Dustless Crayon—56 years; 
vestment is held Blacker and black all patented in 1869. 
teins PMO EONEADY osha 


limit. And its initial 
cost is usually its to- 
tal cost. Sterling seasons and improves with 
age, so there is no depreciation. Sterling 
requires practically no upkeep so repair 
costs are cut materially. Sterling is easy to 
install. Sterling is fireproof as well as warp 
and buckle-proof, so it remains as a per- 
manent fixture ... a final investment. 


RK Double Guarantee 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is fully guar- 


writing surface it is 
easier to write upon, 
easier to read from. Behind Sterling is 40 
years of specialized blackboard experience 
and eight years of specific research. Com- 
pare it with any blackboard you have 
known before. Test it any way you wish. 
You will agree with high authorities who 
have pronounced it the perfect blackboard 
product. We will send you a sample free. 
With it come all the interesting facts. Just 
mail the coupon! 


Weber Costello Go. “i 


Coupon 


If you want the facts and 
prices of other items than 


Costello Hanging Globe—19 years. 

Costello Double Sewed Noiseless 
Eraser—4 patents, 11 years. 

Universal Eraser—18 years. 

Wear Better Eraser—8 years. 

Sanitary Eraser Cleaner—9 years. 

Bacon Standard Series Wall Maps. 

Bacon Semi-Contour Series of Polit- 
ical Wall Maps. 

Costello Automatic Map Case—pat'd. 

Perfection Tilting Map Rack—pat’'d. 





y77 Coupon y77 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without o 

full information about 


sample andthe name of the nearest distributor. Also pri 
and information regarding products checked above. 


(AT) 


nm my part 
pep ey Blackboard, a free | 


Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board , check them on the 
list above the coupon, 
clip out the list and mail 
to us, with the coupon, 


Name 





Address 
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THE ‘‘ARLO”’ 


ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic school room seating. A beautiful 


ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 


Made in three sizes 


Large No. 600, illustrating 
Medium Size “A” Desk, Open 
Small Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 
Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 
The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 


Study Desk, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 
Office and Factory Arlington Heights, IIl. 








PREVENTING EPIDEMICS IN 
FIRST and SECOND GRADES 


RESENT day schoolrooms are veritable traps for the collec- 

tion of dust, dirt, and their inherent germs. Every stationary, 
screwed-to-the-floor desk is a breeder of germs—a promoter of 
epidemics. Each desk has countless cracks and crevices in which 
dirt lodges permanently. The only way to get such a room per- 
fectly sanitary is to unscrew the desks and seats from the floor. 
This, of course, is impractical. 

With the ELGIN SCHOOL TABLE, you can rest assured 
that the schoolroom will be kept spotlessly clean. When the chil- 
dren leave school at night they place their little chairs on top of 
their tables, thus permitting the janitor to sweep the floor per- 
fectly clean and to mop it or scrub it with soap and water. The 
tables are movable, so that every inch of floor space can be 
reached and cleaned. The smooth table tops are easily dusted. 
There is no hiding place for dirt and germs. 





desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of class room service. 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 





Class Room, High School, Lancaster, Pa.—Readsboro Furniture. 


IN SCHOOL FURNITURE YOU WANT DURABILITY, 
COMFORT, AND APPEARANCE. 


IN “READSBORO PRODUCTS” YOU HAVE ALL. 


Adjustable and Two-Unit School Desks and Chairs. Tablet Arm Chairs. 


RINEHIMER Bros.Mesc Ca.. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 


ALBANY, 


Send for Free Booklet Now 


These betterments can be better appre- 714 N. 
ciated after reading our booklet “Seating 
Efficiency.” Send for it now. You can 
then start out fresh the “Elgin Way” 


> 


11 Steuben Street 
ATLANTA, 
55% Luckie Street 
BALTIMORE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

27 Haymarket Square 

CHARLOTTE, ; 
1900 South Boulevard 


when school opens. (—_—_——— _ re 
— A RI | 


Portable Assembly Hall Seating in Sections in a wide variety of styles. 


Kindergarten Chairs and Tables, Sand Tables. 
Folding Chairs for every purpose. 


Umbrella Racks. 


Inquiries and Orders receive careful and prompt attention. 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 


READSBORO, VERMONT 


SALES ROOMS: 
NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO HOUSTON, TEX 1123 Broadway 
S. E. Cor. 3rd and 1112 Preston Avenue PORTLAND, MAINE 
Walnut Sts. KANSAS CITY, MO. Box 742 
CLAIRTON, PA. 1513 W. Ninth St. SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
36 Fourth St., North, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 601 Mission Street 
Wilson Sta. Bathurst Building SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 310 Kensington Road 
308 Prospect Bidg. 


235 Sexton Building TRENTON, N. J. 
206 West State Street 
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COMPACT 





Six chairs stack in 
74 inches of space. 








THE BENTWOOD 
STRONG! Simple, rug- 
ed construction makes 
Soden negligible. 


RIGID! Never before have such 
strong folding tables been produced. 
Special corner anchorages—exclusive 
Stakmore features—make them rigid 
permanently—and economical. 


STAKMORE CoO., INC. 
(formerly The Buffington Co., Inc.) 


New Offices and Showroom 
200 Madison Ave., New York City 


TAKMORE |: 


TRADE MARK 


ARISTOCRATS OF FOLDING FURNITURE 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
aS 


thei 


TAKMORES afe a new type of 

folding chair that is rapidly 
being adopted by schools, clubs 
and for every purpose where fold- 
ing chairs are used. They are the 
Aristocrats of Folding Chairs. 


Built for hard service 


No matter how hard you treat 
Stakmores, they will give years of 
service with practically no upkeep 
cost. The weak points of ‘edinicy 
folding chairs have been elimi- 
nated. Due to simple, rugged con- 
struction and reduction of the 
number of parts, breakage has been 
reduced to a minimum. Stakmores 
are the most economical folding 
chairs on the market. 


Seat more people 


Tuere is no cross-bar joining rear 
legs of Stakmores to cut down leg 


Chicago Salesroom @ 1 
William H. Wark Sa 


1410 So. Wabash Ave J. G. Jamison 


room. Rows can be placed closer 
together. While they are exceed- 
ingly comfortable, Stakmore chairs 
have no frills which consume space 
needlessly. 


A flip of the wrist opens the 
Stakmore. A touch of the hand 
closes it. No effort, no noise, ro 
Chinese puzzle. 


Store away quickly 


Twetve hundred Stakmore chairs 
were recently removed from an au- 
ditorium floor and stored in 9 min- 
utes. Seventy-six can be stored in 
a stack 8 feet high—an astounding 
economy in space. 


We will gladly send you a chair 
to test. Compare it with any chair 
you have ever seen. Let it be its 
own salesman. Use the coupon. 


Philadel phia ® Boston Salesroom 


oom Alexander Crawford 


1 Washington Sr. 


1015 Chestnut St. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
]. W Andrews 
207 Hendrix St. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
B. O. Lefewich | 
419 W. Washington St. @ 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
William A. Greer F. C. Johnson 
306 Grayco Bldg 


Birmingham,Mich 
F. B. Smith, Jr. | W.L. Waller 
208 Ridgedale Ave @ 


Baltimore, Md. 
15 E. Fayette St 
Houston, Texas 


1309 Kipling Ave 


STAKMORE CO., INC. 
Dept. E3, 200 Madison Ave., New York City 
) Please send me on memorandum a Stakmore chair to test. 
' [understand that this does not obligate me to purchase it. 
Please send me your literature and prices of Stakmore chairs 


and tables. 


Street... 


City 
‘ 
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The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESKS” (as illustrated) 
is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 





Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 








DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


| General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 








“UNION”’ I LITTLE GIANT 


Liftop Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


A modern design that embraces many practical to Work in Your School 
features which time and experience have proved 


entirely correct. | HE Little Giant has been 


Put the Guaranteed 


: tested by continuous use 

“Union” Liftop Movable Study The roomy seat and curved back | in thousands of schools 

Chairs represent long experience in form a restful combination. The throughout the countr It 
designing and producing high grade plus or minus adjustment permits & ys, 

furniture for the schoolroom. All the writing table to be shifted to or 5 has proved to be efficient, 

of the non-essentials have been from the pupil to accommodate his in all respects, noiseless, dust- 

Secession. The Dike wp norte ce | Fhe, | less, simple and swift ‘in its 

model pieces of school furniture. the usual distortion. | re. a z 

bp) rage a your entire satisfaction — or 

responsive and is : — your money will be refunded. 

naan canes Gate. | | ‘The Little Giant is operated 

out unexpectedly. The \ \ ~~ by a Universal motor, adapted 

tops have that natural, to all electric currents; it is 


permanent slant which experience 0 provided with nine feet of 
has taught is the proper angle for 


both reading and writing. Underwriters’ lamp cord with 
Re eT aa The Little Giant is a mod- | Universal plug ready to at- 
Fit The Different Grades ern hygienic device that tach to any convenient lamp 
A large stock just completed should be in every school. socket. Strongly made of mal- 
for immediate shipment Put this accepted aristocrat Jeable iron and aluminum, its 

of blackboard eraser clean- ° ° ° 
Uni heal Farsichi ers to work in your schoo Weight is but eight pounds 
non Se 00 urnishing Co. under our guarantee of sat- and it can be shipped by par- 


Manufacturers and Distributors of isfaction. cel post. 
High Grade Furniture and Supplies for Schools 


GENERAL OFFICES Address Dept. S 
1034 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. JAMES LYNN CO., 


BRANCH OFFICES: 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Memphis, Tenn.; DeLand, Fia.; 


Columbus, Ga. THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Our Motto: All School Furnishings Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 
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Pavnaiiie Blackboard 


Permanency, Serviceability, and Blackboard Economy are obtained where PERMAROC Black- 
boards are installed. This fact has been demonstrated in thousands of schools throughout the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. Millions of feet are in daily use. It has proven its worth in all 
types of buildings and practically all climatic conditions. PERMAROC is durable, fireproof, mois- 
tureproof, comes in eight foot lengths, panels are joined by cement, providing a continuous writing 
surface, and can be installed for less money than any other permanent blackboard. 


If you are planning new buildings or need blackboards for replacement be sure to write for fur- 
ther information concerning PERMAROC. 





Specified by 
hundreds of ar- 
chitects. Recom- 
mended by educa- 
tors everywhere. 
PERMAROC of- 
fers greater dollar 
for dollar value 
and costs less for 
upkeep than any 
other blackboard 
material. 


PERMAROC 
insures everlast- 
ing blackboard 
satisfaction. It is 
adapted to all 
types of buildings 
and possesses the 
finest manufac- 
tured slate sur- 
face known. 


Look for this trade mark. If the black- 
board you receive does not bear this 
trade mark on the back it is not 


genuine PERMAROC. 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., H.S. Crocker Company, Inc., D. E. Fryer & Company, 
565 Market Street, 723 S. Hill Street, 1105 Second Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 


Metropolitan School Supply 


‘Cress & Co., Inc., O. B. Marston Supply Co., 
96-98 Front St., 337 W. Washington St., 
Portland, Oregon. Phoenix, Arizona. 


H. S. Crocker Company, Ine., 
923 K Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


‘O., F. Graham Williams Brick F- Graham Williams Brick S. W. Nichols Company, 
Muskogee, Okla. Co. Co. Dallas, Texas. 

General Seating Co., 
1900 South Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. Car. 


Candler Building, Builders’ Exchange, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Tampa, Fla. 


Manufactured by 
E. W. A. ROWLES CO., 2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Service, Economy, Beauty and above all, 
lasting satisfaction; that’s what you get 
when you buy Rowles School Equipment. 


TT 
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Send for our new 
catalog illustrat- 
ing school furni- 


ture. 


For over thirty years Rowles Products 
have proven entirely dependable and have 
fulfilled every expectation. Don’t buy 
equipment until you have examined sam- 
ples and considered a proposition on The 
Rowles line. Tell us what your require- 
ments are and we will gladly quote prices 
and send further information. 


Send for our new 
catalog illustrating 
MASTERMADE 


window shades. 


MFRS-SCHOOL FORNITORE S& SUPPLIES 


2345-51 SO 


LA SALLE ST. - 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO TABLET ARM CHAIR AT $4.25 
WITH PERFORATED SHEET STEEL BOOK SHELF 25c EXTRA 


COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLY 

co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 





INDESTRUCTO TEACHER’S DESK WITH 2, 4 OR 5 DRAWERS COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN ALL OAK TEACHER’S CHAIR AT $3.50 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 
Back slats adjustable; Tilt of top adjustable. 


Nos. 1 and 2—$4.95; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.80; Nos. 5 and 6—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer $1.50; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 
Vertical adjustment for top 50c extra. 


The greatest announcement during this school generation. Over 20,000 
sold to Detroit during past five years. Over 10,000 in Kansas City; 7,000 
in Des Moines. More than 50,000 shipped by us during 1925 to many old 
customers and to 289 new customers. 


Send for new illustrated catalogue. 


In this desk are incorporated the 24 good 
The Columbia made the first steel frame points of a school desk as established by 


school desk over twenty years ago — CH@L a committee of over a score of leading 
others followed—Ten years ago the Co- COLUMBIA SUPPLY educators whose report was set out in 


lumbia made the first steel frame chair MOORE BROTHERS ~ PropRIETORS full in the American School Board Jour- 
desk — others may follow, but it takes 314-344 West |7@ St. INDIANAPOLIS nal of July, 1924, a reprint of which we 
time to test out and perfect a new desk. shall be pleased to mail you. 
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BRANCH OFFICES — UNITED STATES: 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 








Send For This Heating Pump 


Bulletin 


Perhaps you are now think- 
ing of putting in anew steam 
heating system this fall. Or 
of overhauling an existing 
one. If so, consider well the 
make of heating pump you 
choose. For upon the selec- 
tion of the correct pump will 
depend, in large part, the 
success of the heating plant 
as a whole. 


What you should 
insist on is a 
pump that brings 
the steam to every 
room in the build- 





diator with its share of the 
heat. A pump that enables 
you to start heat up quickly 
in the morning, even in zero 
weather. That provides the 
necessary flexibility, making 
the heat supplied always 
equal to the heat required. 


Our new bulletin, just off the 
press, will help 
you in choosing 
the right pump 
for your require- 
ments. 


Write today for a 


i n g . O ne t h a t Motor-driven Jennings Return Line copy. Sent free 


Vacuum Heating Pump, in stand- 


supplies every ra- 4, "is «p t 300,000 «@. #. ~~ On request. 


equivalent direct radiation. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


So. Norwalk 





Connecticut 


Miami, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICES IN CANADA: Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS 


Jennings 


CONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING 


mps 
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LAST MINUTE PURCHASES 


The flood of orders for school sup- 
plies and equipment will no doubt be 
at its height during the month of Au- 
gust. The school officials who are 
concerned in a successful fall opening 
of the school plant have either for- 
warded their orders to the distribu- 
tors or are ready to do so now. 


The manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, realizing that they are engaged 
in a business which in large part is 
seasonal, are reasonably equipped to 
rush the orders that come to them. 
Congestion, however, is bound to fol- 
low if the greater number of orders 
are delayed until the last minute. 


The orders, therefore, as far as 
they emanate from school adminis- 
trative offices, should be expedited if 
efficient service is expected. The ad- 
vertising columns of the SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL afford informa- 
tion on every commodity required in 
and about the schoolhouse and give 
the names of reliable concerns. Only 
reliable manufacturers and distribu- 
tors are permitted to appear in these 
columns. 


If your orders have not been for- 
mulated and submitted, get at your 
task at once. The execution of your 
orders requires time for selection, 
packing, and shipping, if satisfactory 
service is expected in September. 


IN SEPTEMBER 


The final section of Mr. Ramsey’s article 
on School Maintenance will appear in the 
September issue of the JOURNAL. It will 
be devoted to the problems of purchasing 
for the school maintenance department. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notices of summer and 
fall changes of address 
should include the old, as 
well as the new address. 





Copyright, 1926, by the Mocad Publishing Company. All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second Class Mail 


Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada $3.50. In foreign countries $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; 
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available. 
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Notice of changes 


of address should invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of non-receipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after 


date of issue. 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture and related topics are solicited and will be paid for 


upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. 


contain the name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 
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NOTE: We are repeating this advertisement due to an error in transposing the 
Architects’ names in our July advertisement. 


MERICA’S mighty school system is con- 
ducted ona highly efficient basis today; 
thanks to the large centralized schools, 

trained supervision and teaching staffs, and 
Standard Electric Time Service “Which Makes 
Every Minute Count”. 


The Standard system gives your schools re- 
liable, uniform, electric time service with auto- 
matic control of the program schedule—a sim- 
ple effective fire alarm and a convenient tele- 
phone service— all efficiently designed to oper- 
ate from asingle battery automatically charged. 


This combination equipment makes an ideal 
system for schools and has met with wide fa- 
vor and adoption by Architects and School 
Authorities. 


Ask a Standard representative for further 
information or estimates for your building. 





Two New Boston Suburban Schools Equipped With 
“STANDARD” Electric Time Service 
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THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY. Springfield, Mass. 


50 Church Street 1510 Monadnock Bldg. 93 Federal Street 
NEW YORK CITY HICAG BOSTON 


Mutual Building 407 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 1428 Munsey Building 1723 Sansom Street 690 Market Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. COLUMBUS BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
901 Mutual Life Bldg. 94 St. Felix Street 148 Adams Avenue 745 McKnight Bldg. 1244 Innes Ave. 448 Brown-Marx Bldg. 

UFFALO MONTREAL SCRANTON MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES BIRMINGHAM 


717 Mercantile Bk. Bldg. 562 Penn Street 
DALLAS DENVER 


‘‘Makes Every Minute Count’’ 
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A Well Organized School Board Cannot Be Stampeded. 
39 
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I yet remember the first time I heard the 
word professional used in that sense. It was in 
reference to a physician. Some one said, “He 
is the better doctor of the two; he is profes- 
sional.” And it was then that I first thought 
of it, that a doctor is professional or a quack, 
a lawyer is professional or a shyster, and a 
teacher is professional or a school-marm, a 
pedagogue, or one of several other things that 
you have heard and that are not very compli- 
mentary. 

Each profession has some qualities that make 
up professionalness, that identify its members 
in a dignified and respectful way or the 
opposite; that associate its members with qual- 
ities which either are the shibboleth of the small 
fry among its constituency, or else look toward 
a solid group of big-minded men and women of 
large views whose final aim is to set humanity 
a peg higher in the scale of development, so far 
as teaching contributes. 

I am not sure that I like having people say to 
me, “Oh, I knew as soon as I saw you that you 
were a teacher.” I believe that other teachers 
feel the same way. Why? We are afraid of 
the ear-marks of the school-marm; we are 
afraid that people see us lifting long fore-finger 
and saying, “Johnny, shut that door;” or that 
we have the cock-sure attitude of the little, thin, 
long-nosed and spectacled woman of the cartoon 
who has held sway in Punkinville for forty 
years, never misspelled a word, and had a toler- 
able pride in naming the capitals of the states, 
or the bones of the body according to Steele’s 
physiology, p. 120. 

Just as we do not mind being child-like in 
some things all of our lives but never want to 
be childish; just as we want to be womanly and 
manly but do not want to be womanish or man- 
ish; so we don’t want to be teachery, but we do 
want to be professional; just so, there are some 
qualities that are the sign and symbol of the 
small person and others that are the ear-marks 
of people of large views, of long foresight, of 
aims large enough to build up a profession. 

We often hear certain things discussed as 
signs of the professional teacher. Some of them 
are clothes, dancing or amusements, taking a 
teachers’ magazine, going to conventions, being 
acquainted with educational movements (being 
able, for instance, to tell the difference between 
a socialized recitation and a mental test), hav- 
ing a fair knowledge of the educational institu- 
tions of the United States and at least a smat- 
tering of the important ones in Europe; and a 
general intelligence along lines outside our 
chosen field such that we can at least look in- 
telligent, ask questions, and be good listeners to 
leaders in other lines of work than our own. 

These I believe are what are often called, or 
what I should point out as indications, some 
way or other, of how the teacher has dove-tailed 
into her world, in other words, whether or not 
she is a professional teacher. 

Dr. Brady, of certain newspaper fame, a very 
quotable man, that, in the matter of 
cigaret-smoking, it isn’t so much that cigarets 
destroy a boy’s mind and make of him a sub- 
normal; he says that the boy who is low men- 
tally, who wasn’t given much gray matter to 
start with, hasn’t much will power and can’t 
help himself—he is the inveterate smoker. 

I believe it is much the same way with the 
professional quality of teachers. I still believe 
that teachers, like poets, are born, not made. I 
believe the professional quality, like intelli- 
gence, beauty, height, weight, is in the first 
place a matter of birth-right. People differ in 
height. Why? 


Says 


Well, some grow tall and some 
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What Makes a Professional Teacher? 


Margaret E. Haughawout, Pittsburg, Kansas 


don’t. The Creator differed in his gifts to us. 
To some he gave a goodly stature and to some 
less. I believe that he has treated us teachers 
in the same way in giving us that quality that 
makes of us “the born teacher.” Insofar as we 
have this quality, we sense things that make for 
schools in a big way and follow those things. 
According as we have much or little, we stay 
by the work, we go to seed in it, or we make 
Some have had so much pro- 
fessional capacity that they became Moses or 


progress in it. 
Froebel or Pestalozzi or Strayer. Some have so 
little that they make of teaching but a step- 
ping-stone; or they make of their positions, 
jobs; and of their salaries, wages; or they wear 
out, nose to the grind-stone, growing seedier 
every year and finally drop, having seen nothing 
bigger in education than being able to recite the 
multiplication table. 

Some say, “You must take a teacher’s maga- 
vine. If you don’t, vou are not professional. 
You must go to the state or national associa- 
tion. If you don’t, you are not professional. 
You must read at least one book on education 
every vear. -If you don’t, you are not profes- 
sional.” 

I wonder if a person who is professional can 
stand it very long without getting out of her 
groove, taking her mind where it can receive a 
touch of other minds that see further, other 
educators that have lived more broadly in the 
educational field. Of course we can teach day 
bv day and draw a salary, or wages (just as we 
make it); but I believe that the person who has 
capacity can’t help getting together with other 
minds that lead one on. We ean go along in 
our village or county rut about so long. But 
we want a bigger view. People with profes- 
‘apacity feel it, know it. They are 
somehow forced by something inside, telling 
them to go where they can get it. 


sional 


It is the same way with regard to reading 
A teacher might be com- 
pelled by a superintendent or state requirements 
That is good. But did 
you ever notice that the person who has a good 


books on education. 
to read one book a year. 


deal of professional capacity is at your door 
often to ask you for a new book or some help 
along a new line of professional work? She 
can’t help herself. She is impelled from within. 
She may not have one bit of faith in a new- 
fangled notion, but she feels that she must 
know about it. She has what Matthew Arnold 
calls intellectual curiosity about any idea that 
relates herself to her profession; and usually 
she is the person that goes to a better position 
if she wants it. 

Some say, “Don’t wear short skirts and danc- 
ing pumps in the schoolroom. It isn’t profes- 
Certainly it is not. The woman that 
strives earnestly along her line of work has a 
fine instinct that tells her that ultra short skirts 
worn before boys of adolescent years by a young 


sional. 


woman who is more or less of an ideal suggests 
thoughts and feelings in conscience that she 
doesn’t want to arouse. No one need tell her. 
There is a fine sense that goes with professional 
-apacity that tells her so. 

On the other hand, there is something in the 
feeling of fitness that makes a person of profes- 
sional capacity keep himself up to the standard. 
The same feeling that prompts a girl to know 
that gingham and serge dresses are more appro 
priate in a rural school than the chiffon and 
velvet party dress that she feels should be worn 
out, will prompt a person to keep neat and clean 
and well-groomed. If a banker feels that his 
demands a suit, won’t the 
school man or woman feel, too, that a certain 


position pressed 





MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD, 


Superintendent of Schools-Emeritus, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


The above beautiful portrait of Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, 
who served for many years as head of the Kenosha school 
system, was painted by Mr. Robert Grafton, portrait artist, 
and now forms the chief point of interest in the library 
of the new Kenosha Central High School. The sum for the 
purchase of the portrait was raised by small contributions 
by 11,000 school children in the Kenosha schools. 


amount of laundry and tailor’s bills are a minor 
necessity of the trade? It is a feeling of the 
dignity and worth of your work that demands as 
respectable a covering as does that of other men. 

Likewise, with dancing and those questionable 
things that some object to. It isn’t that you 
can’t do those things and be professional. If 
you have professional feeling you naturally 
sense the places where the minor thing stands 
in the way of the major; and the person with a 
goal beyond wipes out an obstacle about as 
easily as you brush from your eye the dust that 
keeps you from seeing. 

About the hardest lesson for every young 
teacher to learn is her transition from student 
to teacher. Her desire to keep in sympathy 
with the student is so easily mistaken, and it 
is so hard to sense just where it is professional 
to keep herself in the position of teacher. I 
will venture the assertion that this is a mistake 
that nine out of ten teachers make in the early 
years of teaching, and often, the better teachers 
they make afterwards, the worse mistakes of 
this kind they make their first year. Here, too, 
however, it is her professional sense that saves 
her. According as she is possessed of that 
sense, she retracts quickly, not because she is 
afraid of position—that is what 
makes the prude—but because she has a differ- 
ent vision of what her work will amount to 
finally. 

It is this 
bigger view than the personal in looking at new 
legislation. You can favor a law because it 


losing her 


professional sense that gives a 


will increase your salary. But the professional 
question is: What is the supply of teachers, and 
should teachers of this class be paid more? The 
professional mind says: Is it fair, just and 
right? Is it for the growth and development of 
the human race? If so, I am for it. If not, 
even if it is to my advantage, I am against it. 

Lastly, I hesitate to add this last sorry bit: 
Webster’s Unabridged, under the word profes- 
sion, says that the three learned professions are 
the law, medicine, and ministry. Isn’t that 
sad’ We who teach the three bodies of men 
that are the only rightly called professions are 
Is it any wonder 
that we are only struggling and have not yet 
attained these things? Isn’t there something to 
What will the 
world do to make of us a profession? 


not ourselves a profession. 


be said on the other side too: 


But that, as Kipling says, is another story. 





The Necessity for Research in Education 


A. N. Jorgensen, Research Associate, University of Iowa 


The best thinkers in the field of education 
have come to know that the modern school 
executive does not dictate policies until he has 
first made them, and that making them often 
involves much study and investigation. Staff 
service, that is, scientific investigation and re- 
search-—is not a fad of the theorist, but an 
essential working tool of modern administration 
and management everywhere, education not ex- 
cepted. Exact and exhaustive knowledge, and 
not delegated authority, will direct education 
henceforth in democratic America, the rule-of- 
thumb worker in public school work having lost 
his prestige in favor of the man who knows how 
to marshal facts and who works with reference 
to facts. It must now be clear to the modern 
school man, that research in education is essen- 
tial if we are to solve the problems that are not 
only increasing in number, but also increasing 
in complexity. 

The school is but one element in our com- 
plex culture. We have seen how numerous and 
difficult are the problems with which it has to 
deal. The same is true of every part of our 
social scheme, and to almost every part research 
has come to furnish the guidance needed. 

As society grows in complexity the necessity 
for more and more study of physical, chemical, 
and social forces increases. The problems of 
getting food, shelter, and clothing, of maintain- 
ing justice, and of guarding against enemies are 
all very simple in a primitive tribe of a few 
hundreds of people, but not at all simple in a 
complicated society of millions. The World 
War brought most forcefully to mind the neces- 
sity for research. It was a game of wits and 
resources, and it soon became evident that the 
side would win which could make its resources 
go the farthest. Great laboratories of research 
were established by most of the governments at 
war, and their contribution in new ideas, issuing 
in the form of food, clothing, and offensive or 


defensive instruments of warfare are well 
known. 
Our national Department of Agriculture, 


with its many specialized bureaus and divisions 
and experiment stations, illustrates well how 
governmental research has been brought to bear 
upon problems of great national import. 
Similarly our state and municipal bureaus 
and divisions of research, devoted to the study 
of state and city governmental organization; to 
problems of health, highways, delinquency and 
education; and to the conduct of public business 
dealings have made it clear that research helps 
to guarantee honest government, a wise use of 
public money, and a rapid development of our 
public resources! 
Private and Industrial Research 
Private industry has not been blind to the 
possibilities of research as a normal part of a 
Aceording to a 
recent survey, it was found that there are over 
\00° private industrial 


great industrial organization. 


establishments in this 
country in which research work is being carried 
on.” In many cases extensive laboratories are 
fitted up for this purpose, and a high grade of 
scientific work is being done. 

As one permits his mind to run over all that 
adds to the list the 
amount of work that is being carried on, by 


this suggests, and vast 


scientific societies, and by such organizations 
as the Carnegie Institute, the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, and other similar agencies, and by our 
State universities, he is impressed with the way 
in which research has become a normal and in- 


‘See Volumes II and V of the Bulletins of the Na 
tional Research Council for studies of research work 
being ecarrmed on by the states of California and 
Illinois, 
‘See Bulletin of the National Research Council, Vol. 
1, Part 2, March, 1920, also Vol. Il, 1921. 


dispensable part of our social life. This is the 
setting, then, in which the more recent activities 
in educational research find themselves. We 
may well ask, not, shall we introduce research 
but how can the school make research a more 
effective part of our scheme of public educa- 
tion ? 

We have no national system of education in 
the legal sense, but we do have a most useful 
bureau which compiles valuable statistics, 
carries out important investigations, gives help- 
ful advice, and has undertaken a number of 
experiments. Without the slightest authority 
to dictate educational procedure in the states, 
this bureau has rendered invaluable service 
through its own investigation, and through the 
carefully assembled data which have made pos- 
sible thousands of studies that have been 
brought to bear upon state, county, and district 
school policies throughout the country. 

Since the time of Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard, our state school departments have ap- 
preciated the importance of research as a basis 
for proposed legislation, and many of our state 
school reports contain the results of valuable 
studies of the schools and their needs. Recent- 
ly this aspect of the work in state depart- 
ments is being emphasized more and more. We 
used to think of state inspection of schools. 
Later the emphasis began to shift from inspec- 
tion toward supervision, and now to make super- 
vision effective we have found that extensive 
staff service has to be provided and this has 
given rise to the bureau or division of research. 

During the past decade more than 50 cities 
have established bureaus of research.2 Each 
year since the beginning the number has in- 
creased. Not only large cities, but small cities 
as well, and even single high schools, have found 
it a profitable investment. The development of 
the movement has been linked up with the his- 
tory of certain other useful experiments, such 
as the survey movement, tests and measure- 
ments, and studies of retardation, of health, and 
of guidance. 


The Possible Functions of Research in Public 
Schools 


Just as business and industry started their 
recent great expansion by calling in the expert 
accountant and the efficiency engineer, so educa- 
tion has called in the educational surveyor, also, 
as business very soon set up its own laboratory 
and efficiency staff, so education is doing the 


‘Baldwin, Bird T.: Educational Research, U. SS. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 42, 1925. 

Deffenbaugh, W. S8.: Research Bureaus in City 
School Systems U. S. Bureau of Education, City School 
Leaflet, No. 5, 1925. 

Martens Elise H.: Organization of Research Bu 
reaus in City Schools, U. 8S. Bureau of Education, City 
School Leaflet, No. 14, 1924. 





same in the bureau of research. That this work 
has come to stay now seems established. The 
teacher training institutions are anticipating it. 
To their old practice and demonstration schools 
are being added real experimental schools. 
Bureaus of research are becoming highly im- 
portant factors in our state universities. These 
are giving a new turn to the meaning of exten- 
sion work, and are offering leadership and a 
means of coordinating educational research 
work throughout their respective states. Local, 
state, and national teachers’ associations are 
developing real research departments. Excel- 
lent periodicals and monographs, filled with the 
results of research on education, are growing in 
numbers and scientific devices for extending the 
field of research are being perfected. 

Our leading superintendents have seen the 
need of such work, and many of their recently 
trained principals and teachers have been eager 
to undertake small tasks. The result has been 
that boards of education have seen its value and 
have been willing to follow their superintend- 
ent’s lead in developing it. 

Questions ranging all the way from the pur- 
chase of a school desk or the classification of a 
misfit pupil to the complicated problems of 
organization, building, bonding, costs, and 
curriculum-making can be settled properly only 
in the light of many facts. Often these facts 
are not apparent without a lengthy study of the 
situations and no single executive through the 
help of his clerical assistants can make all the 
studies needed. 

Perfecting the system of record and report 
forms with reference to the functional demands 
of the schools, perfecting filing systems, devis- 
ing systems for distributing information, and 
the treatment and interpretation of various 
combinations of statistics, will call for the serv- 
ices of a technically trained person. Much of 
the above work suggested would not be research 
work, in any proper sense, but all of it would 
facilitate research work. Often these records 
contain inaccuracies, and they are often clumsy 
in their arrangement. There are two reasons 
why certain parts of this work should be placed 
in the hands of the research department: first, 
because then it will become a specialized and 
expert service; and second, because it is neces- 
sary that the research workers have access to 
and intimate acquaintance with these data. 
The difference will be the difference between 
mere statistics and statistics properly treated 
and interpreted. 

Administrative Problems 

A second group of administrative problems 
that must be solved if the main school policy is 
to be sound may be grouped under the function 
of administration. Here would be included the 
investigations needed in order to build up a 
sound organization, strong staff, suitable build- 
ing progiam, and a satisfactory plan of finance. 
Many studies will be necessary in the handling 
of the larger and more external problems of ad- 
ministration if the main structure of the school 
system is to be sound. 

The development of an administrative code 
and a classification of the members of the staff, 
based upon a careful study of the function to 
be performed and the best ways of performing 
them; preparation and 
schedules, tenure rules, 


revision of salary 
local retirement and 
pension programs; study of anticipated state 
legislation, and of adjustment necessary to meet 
new laws; studies of problems in school archi- 
tecture, such as types of buildings for various 
types of curricula, placement of buildings, seat- 
ing and other permanent equipment;:,studies in 
cost analysis, cost of buildings, and insurance, 


ee 
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cost of bonding, types of credit financing, help 
on budget studies and studies on sources of in- 
come and depreciation—these suggest some of 
the needs of the board of education and the 
superintendent as they proceed with the develop- 
ment of the main school policy. 


Supervisory and Instructional Problems 
Supervision and instruction cannot be carried 


on effectually without information that can be 
had only as a result of wide and exhaustive 
studies of the factors involved. Pupils must be 
classified properly, properly adjusted to curri- 
cula, kept moving through their courses at their 
own best rates. We must know the intelligence 
of children, their physical conditions, their 
social heredity, and their home life. We must 
know the progress they have made in their 
studies, and the lines along which their 
latent and best achievement lies. We must 
know about absences, about leaving school, and 
about the best size for class groups. We must 
know the worth of our teaching methods, the 
meaning of our class marks, and how to make 
the adjustments needed to put each child under 
the very best instruction. 

This will call for investigation and experi- 
ments along all these lines which will utilize 
all the best devices available for finding out 
these things. 

Tests and scales for measuring mental abil- 
ity and achievement in studies, score cards for 
judging the efficiency of instruction, and health 
indexes, all will suggest lines of work that can 
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be set going and followed up year after year, 
much of it providing cumulative records run- 
ning through and even beyond the child’s school 
career. 
Curriculum Problems 

Another group of problems will center about 
the study of curricula content, curricula organi- 
zation, and classroom equipment. What types 
of curricula and types of schools shall be pro- 
vided, what types of special rooms and courses, 
what shall be included in each grade or year of 
each course offered, and what facilities are 
needed for carrying on instruction. Experi- 
ments in the use of open-air rooms and schools, 
in opportunity classes, in ungraded rooms, and 
in special adjustment rooms will be needed con- 
stantly in a progressive school system. 

Throughout this article the writer has endeav- 
ored to emphasize at every point that investiga- 
tion and experiment, that is, research, is one of 
the valuable rational means of intelligently 
carrying on administrative processes in a 
modern system. The experts have 
pointed the way. They have devised the tech- 
nique, and in various types of surveys they have 


school 


demonstrated its application to practical school 
problems. Now it is time for the expert’s 
knowledge to be organized and taken over by the 
regular school machinery. The time has come 
when the modern teacher, supervisor, and ad- 
ministrator must be guided not by the authority 


of officials but by the authority of facts. 


Finance for the Small School 


S. Y. Scott, Cooper, Iowa 


The problem of obtaining support is most 
vital in practically all school systems, regard- 
less of size. It has become increasingly diffi- 
cult as economic conditions have become more 
uncertain, and programs of economy have been 
instituted in many systems. The continuous 
publicity program has been demonstrated as an 
important aid in securing adequate funds but 
in many cases, especially among the smaller 
schools, the districts have great difficulty in 
maintaining the standard of school which seem- 
ingly might be expected. In other words, under 
the prevailing system of taxation the size of 
many taxing areas is too limited to furnish 
sufficient support. The necessity of changing 
the method is becoming more and more widely 
recognized, but for some time the school admin- 
istrator in such a situation must face the neces- 
sity of attempting to best administer the in- 
adequate income so often available. 


Districts consisting of villages and small 
towns are often decidedly handicapped by the 
limitations on the taxing area. In order to 
offset such an unfortunate situation many carry 
on more or less extensive campaigns for secur- 
ing tuition pupils from the outlying rural dis- 
tricts. Thus considerable additional income is 
often secured, sometimes in amounts sufficient 
to be of great importance. Consolidated dis- 
tricts have been organized usually to include a 
sufficient taxing area to insure a reasonable in- 
come. In some states a minimum has been de- 
termined and is actually required by statute. 
This is well, for the possible number of tuition 
paying pupils in a consolidated school is neces- 
sarily limited. In order to encourage the at- 
tendance of this type of pupils, however, some 
consolidated schools offer special inducements, 
such as free transportation to the school from 
the boundaries of the district to all who can 
readily reach a bus route; many offer such 
transportation at comparatively low rates. 


The Administrator’s Task 
In either the village system or the consoli- 
dated school, the administrator has a well de- 


fined task. In case the district is so fortunate 
as to have, from various sources, a satisfactory 
income, he must take the lead in properly con- 
serving the funds available. The confidence of 
the community in a substantial, positive, pro- 
gressive school program, without undue and un- 
justifiable expenditures, may be assumed as a 
matter of course. Perhaps the program may be 
extended gradually but the relation to the prob- 
lem of support must be kept constantly in mind. 
If the district is truly of too limited an area to 
supply adequate support, the administrator 
must prove his ability by outlining a program 
that will best function under the existing 
limitations. A commendable degree of efficiency 
may be developed in such administration; if 
not carried to an unreasonable extreme it may 
be an admirable asset. 

In planning and administering a program 
for such a school, as well as others more for- 
tunately situated, all items involving an ex- 
penditure may well be studied and analyzed. 
The largest expenditure, without exception, will 
be for teachers’ salaries. In order to secure 
well prepared, desirable instructors, salaries 
comparable with those of other schools must be 
paid. Cheap instruction is, all too often, a most 
expensive mistake. 


Some schools have contributed toward the 
solution of the teacher problem by engaging a 
grade teacher who is capable of instructing in 
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music, perhaps, or in some other special subjects 
which we hesitate to exclude from the school ex- 
periences of our youth. Such a teacher, or 
teachers, may exchange instruction periods 
while presenting her special subject to the other 
grades. The combining of grades under one 
teacher is very often effected without undue loss 
of efficiency. This may often include even the 
dividing of a grade for addition to the work of 
two teachers already in the system, to eliminate 
the necessity of securing an additional teacher 
to care for that grade. In the high school de- 
partment of the small school, various special 
subjects are often presented by teachers who 
give a part of their time to instruction in regu- 
lar subjects. Thus music and history, or home 
economics and mathematics, may be combined. 
A broad program of studies may be systemati- 
cally offered by alternating the teaching of cer- 
tain subjects, perhaps offering some in alter- 
nating semesters and some in alternate years. 
In the small school the comparatively small 
enrollment in classes will readily permit such 
an arrangement. 


Transportation and Supplies 

In transportation in the consolidated system, 
savings can often be effected by a careful study 
and planning of the routes, to eliminate all un- 
necessary travel. Occasionally a bus driver 
may be secured to serve as mechanic for the sys- 
tem, and in many cases some of the most re- 
soureceful and dependable drivers are high 
school students, carefully chosen by the admin- 
istrator. Many schools own the busses used in 
transportation, others provide the bodies and 
require the drivers to provide the chassis, if 
motorized, while still others require the drivers 
to furnish the entire equipment. Each method 
is favored to a greater or less extent. With 
either, efficient supervision is necessary to keep 
the expense of transportation within justifiable 
limits, especially for an extended period of 
years. To organize such a program of super- 
vision may require some time, especially where 
little attention has been given to the matter in 
the past. The considerable possible saving, 
however, serves to make an attempt greatly 
worthwhile. 

The next item of expense is that including 
the supplies necessary to operate the school. 
In proceeding into this field, the administrator 
should by all means enlist the cooperation of 
the teaching staff and janitors. Their aid in 
carrying out such a conservation program is ex- 
tremely essential. Purchasing of many sup- 
plies may well be based on competitive esti- 
mates furnished by a number of representative 
companies dealing in such products. Even 
printing bills which are often necessary even if 
the school is equipped with a mimeograph or 
duplicator may well be submitted for such esti- 
mates, if of any consequence. Continued use of 
proven types of brushes, brooms, oils, sweeping 
compounds, pastes, and numerous other supply 
items is assuredly an economy. The unorgan- 
iz@d system of buying without regard for qual- 
ity is not. Liquid soaps and inks may well be 
purchased in form. If large 
quantities of papers are used by the school, a 
careful estimate of future needs, with the cor- 
respondingly larger orders which will be pos- 
sible, will aid in effecting a considerable saving. 


concentrated 


The advantages of such a program of admin- 
istering the finances of the school are outstand- 
ing. The savings will undoubtedly be of great 
aid in further extending the facilities of the 
school. When a community comes to know of 
the existence of such a program, its confidence 
in the ability of the administrator, as well as us 
the board of education, will be extended, and, 
later, such confidence may result in the provid- 
ing of greater support for the school system. 









It is common knowledge that the amounts 
spent for education have increased everywhere 
by leaps and bounds within recent years. By 
way of review, it may be said that the expendi- 
tures for education in the United States in- 
creased from $63,396,666 in 1870, to $78,094,687 
in 1880, to 140,506,715 in 1890, to $214,964,618 
in 1900, to $426,250,434 in 1910, to $1,036,151,- 
209 in 1920, and to $1,580,671,296 in 1922. 
Corresponding data for the various states and 
for the various local units of the states show 
almost universally the same large increases. 

But merely to display the basic data for a 
given situation is seldom sufficient for a full 
understanding; generally, if one would give a 
complete view of a situation, the facts must be 
interpreted as well as shown. This is obviously 
true of any data designed to portray trends of 
school costs. To show for the United States 
that school expenditures increased more than 
twenty-five times—as they actually did—in the 
fifty-two-year period from 1870 to 1922 means 
little per se. Standing alone, this increase— 
which is more than a 2500 per cent increase— 
would probably be interpreted as huge; but, be- 
fore the size of the increase can be finally 
judged, we must note the causes of the increase 
and the increase in financial ability 
ured by wealth. 


as meas- 
It is the purpose of this paper, 
therefore, to describe the trends of expenditures 
for education in each of the several states and 
in the nation for various decades from 1870 to 
1922, the latest vear for which data are now 
available. The data, which are to follow, will 
show for various periods (1) the per inhabitant 
expenditures for education; and (2) the expen- 


ditures for education per $1,000 of wealth. By 
the term, “expenditures,” we shall mean, 
throughout the study, expenditures for both 


current expenses and capital outlays for public 
elementary and secondary schools; expenditures 
for private and parochial schools and those for 
higher institutions of learning 
cluded in the data of this study. 


are not in- 


I. Increase in Per Inhabitant Expenditures 

Table I is designed to show the per inhabitant 
expenditures for education in each state and in 
the nation for various decades from 1870 to 
1922. The table brings out the fact that the 
per inhabitant expenditures for education in the 
United States have increased slightly more than 
eight-fold in the period under view. The in- 
creases have been particularly rapid in the last 
two decades; the per inhabitant expenditures in- 
creased from $1.75 in 1870 to $2.84 in 1900, but 
following the latter date they mounted much 
more rapidly, going from $5.05 per inhabitant 
in 1912 to $9.80 in 1920 and to $14.47 in 1922. 

An inspection of the ranks of the several 
states for each of the periods of time studied 
reveals the fact that the ranks of most of the 
states about the same throughout the 
various periods. Noting Alabama, for example, 
it is seen that her ranks for the various periods 
were as follows: 41, 40, 44, 47.5, 45, 45, and 46. 
Due probably to their more recent development, 
the western states as a rule have tended during 
recent years to improve their ranks. 

Another interesting fact brought out by the 
table is that certain sections of the nation have 
tended to spend much more for education than 
have other sections. In recent years, the west- 
ern states have clearly led; the southern have 
been cellar champions; while the remainder 
have occupied middle ranks. There are a few 


were 


exceptions to these sectional rankings, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the rule is as indicated in the 
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preceding sentence. These sectional differences 
are displayed in Figure 1 which shows the 
ranks of the several states in per inhabitant ex- 
penditures for education in 1922. 


Trends of State and National Expenditures for 
Education in Terms of Wealth 





twelve years from 1910 to 1922, enrollment in- 
creased 36 per cent, whereas total population in- 
creased only 19 per cent. This great increase in 
enrollment in recent years accounts largely for 











TABLE I—Trends of State Expenditures for Education per Inhabitant, 1870-1922* 
State 1870 1880 1890 1900 1912 1920 1922 
Exp. Rank Exp. Rank Exp. Rank Exp. Rank Exp. Rank aap. Rank Exp. Rank 
Alabama ..... $ .367 41 $ 407 40 $ .597 44 50 47.5 $1.68 45 $3.88 45 $5.54 45 
APFiGOMS .....-. t a 1.51 26 3.05 12 2.44 31 5.94 20 18.97 5 19.22 17 
Arkansas 1.027 31 36 41 ww 39 1.04 41 2.35 43 4.40 2 4.91 47 
California 2.93 2 3.31 2 4.29 1 4.65 5 9.30 1 14.29 14 25.30 1 
Colorado ..... 1.44 23 2.03 12.5 4.08 2 5.18 2 7.62 8 14.05 15 19.85 14 
Connecticut 2.74 3 2.26 9 2.89 15.5 3.51 15.5 5.36 24 11.82 20 14.72 24 
Delaware ..... 1.21 28 1.41 27 1.634 33 2.40 32 2.93 37 7.52 35 10.80 34 
eo!) ee 66 37 48 39 1.32 36 1.45 38 2.90 38 7.26 36 9.54 38 
Georgia ....... 26 42 31 43 65 43 89 42.5 1.89 44 3.13 47 4.55 48 
RNG: 6 6scbnece. Bee 29 1.18 31 2.00 30 2.47 29.5 8.17 7 19.89 3 20.81 12 
Pee 2.57 6 2.28 7 3.04 13 3.08 23 5.88 22 10.69 24 15.40 22 
Indiana 1.707 16.5 2.27 8 2.39 23 3.25 18 6.00 19 12.20 19 21.19 9 
BL. sg400ccen ae 4 2.76 4 3.34 9 3.81 12 6.58 13.5 15.53 10 20.21 18 
maneas ....... 338 11 1.83 16 3.48 7 3.14 21 6.41 16 14.84 13 19.18 18 
Kentucky 80+ 33 65 34.5 1.15 37 1.41 39 2.89 39 3.36 46 5.78 48 
Louisiana mn 35.5 44 38 73 42 82 45 2.68 40 6.32 38 8.97 39 
SE, vk 6560-04 1.51 215 1.65 22.5 2.01 29 2.47 29.5 4.19 31 8.34 32 10.67 36 
Maryland 1.53 0) 1.65 22.5 1.83 32 2.30 33 3.13 35 5.69 39 9.88 37 
Massachusetts 3.73 1 2.80 3 3.70 4 4.93 3 6.44 15 10.62 25 14.41 25 
Michigan 2.33 10 1.70 19.5 2.55 21 3.01 24 5.77 23 13.00 16 18.70 19 
Minnesota 2.06 13 1.70 19.5 3.22 10 3.21 19.5 7.09 11 14.97 12 21.16 10 
Mississippi 1.11 30 73 33 ‘86 40.5 89 42.5 1.52 48 3.06 48 5.24 46 
Missour 99 32 1.28 30 2.03 28 2.52 28 4.41 28 8.438 30.5 11.94 30 
Montana 1.627 19 2.01 14 2.76 17 3.79 13 8.27 5 22.24 1 23.55 4 
Nebraska 2.61 5 2.45 6 3.19 11 4.13 7 7.18 10 15.88 9 23.19 5.5 
Nev eS 1.937 15 3.54 1 3.53 6 5.30 1 z 90 12 16.59 8 21.62 
N. eons. 1.30 34.5 1.68 24 2.24 26 2.56 27 4.21 30 8.60 29 10.94 23 
N. Jersey. 2.48 8 1.66 21 2.31 24 3.51 15.5 7.59 9 12.96 17 19.29 16 
N. Mexico..... .05+ 44 24 45 55+ 45 1.76 35 3.12 36 11.49 22 14.00 27 
i eS 12 2.03 12.5 2.92 14 4.00 8.5 6.08 18 10.21 27 17.12 20 
N. Carolina. 16 43 27 44 44 46 0 47.5 1.66 46 4.75 41 8.33 41 
N. Dakota..... t Si t 2 3.43 8 4.78 4 8.60 3 19.92 2 23.19 5.5 
Ohio re > 7 2.24 11 2.89 15.5 3.21 19.5 5.89 21 11.71 21 19.38 15 
Oklahoma .... t ‘a t a t fa 1.72 36 > 11 32 11.29 23 14.35 26 
ee 1.657 18 1.76 17 2.57 19 3.86 11 8.34 4 12.76 18 16.79 21 
Pennsylvania 2.36 9 1.72 18 2.46 22 3.41 17 5.34 25 8.43 30.5 12.17 29 
Bm. semed..... 2.05 14 1.90 15 2.56 20 3. 61 14 4.23 29 7.89 33 11.50 32 
S. Carolina. 38 40 38 42 39 47 67 46 1.53 47 3.94 At 5.54 44 
S. Dakota..... t , t - 3.65 5 4.00 8.5 6.58 13.5 18.21 7 23.92 3 
Tennessee OF 38 48 37 86 40.5 87 44 2.49 2 4.34 43 6.38 42 
TOGO Ssckcnus .74 3 657 34.5 1.42 35 1.46 37 3.55 34 7.21 37 10.79 35 
SE. bus xaeewe 1,.28+ 26 .92 32 1.90 31 3.96 10 9.18 2 18.34 6 21.24 8 
Vermont ..... 1.51 21.5 1.34 29 2.14 27 3.13 22 5.06 26 10.18 28 11.72 31 
Virginia AT 39 63 36 97 38 1.07 40 2.50 41 5.62, 40) 8.94 40 
Washington 1.307 24.5 1.50 5 2.74 18 4.59 6 8.21 6 15.18 11 20.99 11 
W. Virginia... 1.26 27 1.14 25 1.57 34 2.10 34 3.93 33 7.79 34 12.20 28 
Wisconsin 1.70 16.5 1.65 10 2.25 25 2.65 26 4.92 27 10.36 26 14.82 2% 
Wyoming 714 35.5 1.37 28 8.717 3 2.74 25 6.31 17 19.25 4 24.49 2 
Wy, iaaetantccsn $1.75 $1.56 "$2. 24 $2.84 _%. 05 $9. 80 $14.47 
*The data for 1870-1912 are taken from the Report of the U. S. Co om, of Ea., 1913, Vol. II, p. 31: those for 
1920 are taken from U. S. Bur. of Ed., Bul., 1922, No. 29, pp. 44-45; those for 1922 are taken a U. S. Bur. 


of Ed., Bul., 1924, No. 38, p. 13. 
+Approximate. 
tNo data available. 
I. Explanations for the Increases 

The explanations for the increases in school 
expenditures are: (1) An increase in school 
enrollment; (2) a decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar; and (3) a growing insis- 
tence on the part of the public that the quality 
of education be improved and that the amount 
given the typical individual be increased. The 
influence of each of these factors will be com- 
mented upon briefly herewith. 

A. Increase in School Enrollment. Regard- 
ing the effect of the increase in school enroll- 
ment, it may be said that school enrollment in- 
creased much more rapidly than total popula- 
tion. A comparison of the increases in total 
population and school enrollment is made in 


Table II. 


TABLE II—A Comparison of Total Population and 
School Enrollment at Various Periods in the 
United States from 1870 to 1922. 

Year Total Per- School Per- 
Population* centages Enrollment§ centages 
1870 38, 558, 371 100 6,871,522 100 
1880 50,155,783 130 9,867, 505 144 
1890 62,947,714 163 12,722,581 185 
1900 75,994.575 197 15,503,110 226 
1910 91,972,266 238 17,813,852 259 
1920 105,710,620 274 21,578.316 314 
1922 109,248,393t 283 23,239,227t 338 


*Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), p. 
18. 


+Estimate of the U. S. Bureau of the Census. (Let 
ter of Aug. 14, 1925.) 

wv: S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1922, No. 29. 
DP. 

$0. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1924, No. 38. 
p. 12. 

Table II makes clear that by far the largest 
increase in enrollment—due probably to the 
lengthening of the compulsory attendance 


period, a better enforcement of the attendance 
laws, and a developing appreciation on the part 
of the people of the importance of education— 
came in the period following 1910. In the 
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the unusually heavy increase in school costs in 
the same time. 

The percentage of the school population 
found in high school would be expected to in- 
fluence greatly the cost of education. Whether 
it should be that way or not, in the high school, 
teachers’ salaries are higher and better and more 
buildings, equipment, supplies, and other things 
that further the educational process are deemed 
In view of these considerations, it 
is pertinent to note the increasing percentage 
of the school population found in the high 
schools. Table IIT is designed to show the per- 
centage which the number of pupils enrolled in 
the high schools was of the number in all 
schools (elementary and high) each decade from 
1870 to 1922. 


TABLE I1i—Percentages which High School Enroll- 
ment Was of Total School Enrollment in the 
United States at Various Decades from 
1870 to 1922.* 

Year 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1922 
Percentage ..... 3.3 Bs. £4 38 2 2. ee 
*The data for the years from 1870 to 1920 were taken 
from U. 8S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1922, No. 29, 
R: i me data for 1922 were taken from Ibid., 1924, 

No. 38, p. 2. 


The table (Table III) brings out the fact 
that the enrollment of high school pupils in 
1870 was only 1.2 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment in the elementary and high schools of the 
nation. By 1922, however, the percentage had 
mounted to 12.4. This fact would of course 
tend to increase the cost of education. 

To summarize the effect of the increased en- 
rollment on the cost of education, it may be 
said that from the data of Table II it is appar- 
ent that the enrollment load, which the schools 
were required to carry, increased 183 per cent 
from 1870 to 1922, while school enrollment in- 
creased 228 per cent. Table III shows, more- 


necessary. 
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over, that the percentages of the total school 
population enrolled in high school, where educa- 
tion is much more expensive, has mounted 
rapidly, particularly since 1900. Therefore, 
these two factors, namely, the increase in total 
enrollment and the increasing percentages of 
the enrollment found in high school, partly ex- 
plain the increase in school costs; however, they 
do not explain nearly all of the increase. 

B. Decrease in the Purchasing Power of the 
Dollar. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the purchasing power of the dollar is con- 
tinuously changing. A dollar today does not 
represent the same purchasing power that it 
did, say, five or ten years ago. Prices of food, 
clothing, building materials, school supplies, 
ete., are constantly changing. In any study, 
therefore, of the trends of school costs, the 
changes in the purchasing power of the dollar 
must be considered. 

During the same time that school expendi- 
tures have been increasing the purchasing power 
of the dollar has been decreasing. In recent 
years, it has cost much more to buy certain 
items than it formerly did. For example, in 
1920, it cost more than twice as much to buy a 
given article as it did in 1913, and approxi- 
mately one-third more in 1922 than it did in 
1913. Generally speaking, the purchasing 
power of the dollar was much greater for any 
year previous to 1913 than for any year since 
that date. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
computed for each year from 1801 to date a con- 
tinuous commodity index which may be taken 
to represent for various periods the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The year 1913 was taken 
as a base for computing the index, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar at that time being taken 
as 100. The index numbers, as given by the 
Bureau for each vear from 1870 to 1922, are 
shown in Table IV. 


The index numbers of the table may be taken 
to represent the number of cents that were re- 
quired to purchase the same quantity of a given 
commodity for the years stated as 100 cents 
purchased in 1913. For example, if 100 cents 
were required to purchase a bushel of wheat in 
1913, it required 226 cents in 1920 to purchase 
the same quantity. From the table, we observe 
that for 1870 125 cents were required to purchase 
what 100 cents were sufficient for in 1913. The 
smallest number of cents required at any time 
to be equivalent in purchasing power to the 
number for 1913 was 66 in 1896; the highest 
number was 226 in 1920. In 1922, the index 
of the purchasing power was 149. 

TABLE IV—Continuous Commodity Index, 1870-1922* 


Year Index Year Index 
ites. bbe cid eee} taee 125 Pt Laseebdevstaseds . 67 
sibs é bon dae 66604008 119 i wehwnee ey tiheb ones 69 
thinks en esds an ea 122 Ad dic 66.0 6:50 408 Onn 74 
PC Cbindisvsevepoewe du 121 SP iuw ied deseo caduens sO 
CP cle cegaeeeeev ad 117 Ci cbehedecd eee 4 0es 7 
eee 112 Lr eee 85 
EE 104 NE id ois % 0.5 sab ba mad 85 
a Red o5.640 00 600% 97 Re ee 86 
ict. ths widens o-e0 6 sy the aah thoes hbase eats 85 
See 85 NP ee pecs ghee ead 88 
ee 4 | a ee 4 
CE cad os daseavenuss 93 RP ee ope 91 
Dh ehndatan dee esease 95 ts bebbecedesdendeed 97 
DT cvetsbess-as 0¢s0en0 93 ahs Ge 5 ad a eee 
Lhe se abu Feb as 6 6 O48 87 re 95 
OEE CAs bigs eh 60ee eed 82 ST ad w db 4a eS ee 101 
iad beh kin Sd dee 81 NN eee a vo hh'e eau Ss 100 
CT stcdhbscagesaneesa’ 81 CN es 6 65h tk CASE ERE 98 
TE bak bs an So Va 0 04% 83 RR ars sers caaok tee 101 
MUSES Acad vevereoes 83 SE has cece add same 
tS + citmedes oad s dae 81 0 a eee 177 
ST Cae 54 edab 5680 0 senS 82 EP rere 194 
Pa cheééneteonenees 7 ein cat in aan oa ae 206 
na Jee nests 6o-4.6-40% 77 Cs Sinth.r eas Ae oe 226 
i ties Ss bby yb ences 69 nt Sibee8443600xeeeee 147 
Ss cs ie wéehaccsse des 70 DP Diedbsescexaseeues 149 
Che ced takids 6a dees 66 


Method of Making Continuous Commodity Index 

“The index numbers from 1890 to 1920 are a con 
tinuous series computed by the same method through 
out and kept up-to-date monthly since 1913 (January). 
The numbers from 1840 to 1889 are from ‘Wholesale 
Prices, Wages, and Transportation’ (Senate Report 
No. 1394, Finance Committee, 2nd Session, 52nd Con 
gress, Part I, page 91). Changed to 1913 as 100 
through the figures for 1890, which is the first year 
included in both series of index numbers.” 





*Table 463-12 of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom 
ics of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE VY—TRENDS OF STATE EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION PER $1,000 OF WEALTH, 1870-1922* 





1870 1880 
State Exp. Rank Exp. Rank 

ee 2.207 30 $1.177 35 
EE ss 6.0 660 860 4nd  &e t ee 1.49+- 25 
SE sity doe0n'l ds as eee i 10 1.00 40 
CL vec 6cs4b2eedeucavee Mee 19 2.13 8 
TE totth cd 06.4.0 siya Gaowke 9 1.65 21 
CE Wott si 5s oud aeenee 2.42 28 1.81 17 
| Sa ee fi 33 1.52 24 
ET, Side v aiaws (sb 0:4 sedans 15 95 41 
din es eda 066 eee mek 36 41 .78 43 
ES ee ee 16 1.33 31 
od Aa te se andi’ cae 3.92 11 2.19 7 
NE re 2. 25 2.67 2 
is te ad ae ds &agad kee eee + 2.61 3 
es cits wakkian teak 168 5 3 2.39 4 
Es oo a ala wind 6 ae des.ah.0 22 31 1.18 34 
2 no gk aaaeias oh 00% 36 1.08 37 
es Web das 6.400.006 008 6640 17 2.09 9 
er ere 29 1.84 15 
Massachusetts 3.27 20 1.90 14 
Drs dnd. ad 6 5See 0 43% 6 f 8 1.76 18 
ei cekieicwnnekee veel 5.25 6 1.68 20 
ET, C00 Gens sciunenesss 5 2.35 5 
Ns an skh a Osh Oo eee d 39 1.71 19 
SE 8 Se braxs o5:6 0 ue abie wknd ae 24 1.97 12 
Eee 2 2.88 1 
carts tas oe cee Ktbe 3.417 18 1.41 29 
New Hampshire............. 207 32 1.55 23 
al ans ee'y bd aos Oud 3.06 22 1.44 28 
6s os dew ed Wi 6 a.nd 197 44 58 44 
eh owns scree eekess 1.85 37 1.65 22 
PUGET § GOOMPOTEDR. 6... csesces 385 43 .82 2 
BOEU BPO UMs sc ccc scccccens t - i. 
OE Sa erry Perr 3.82 13 2.21 6 
so see Xs sane aks WE t <2 t os 
IES 6 44-6.0600- 06.06 E04 KES 3.887 12 1.99 11 
I oo bs 0 ec een es oe 2.78 26 1.49 26 
I I oc bass caedee kee 1.94 34 1.32 32 
Ry MUNIN, oo kn cececcves 1.65 40 1.07 38 
eS ei ss Gives bar eee su t 
ates sd a tlee eeenew 1.927 35 1.06 39 
aa sas aig) 00:0 0 49 90 oe 7 1.25 33 
ths +.5> Kh cxts scone tcuew 9.05 1 1.15 36 
ESR Ee eT re 2.66 27 1.47 27 
RaSh a oh a edi delenke 40s 1.79 38 1.34 30 
IEE, 65-66 0.45 040:0.0000 5.0 21 1.82 16 
MU WUE Bs is ics cccsuecce Bee 14 2.02 10 
a .. 3.04 23 1.91 13 
REE eee 1.24 42 .52 45 
SE NN, os csc keenedevad $2.87 $1.79 


*The data on wealth are taken from Bureau of Census, Estimated Value of National Wealth, p. 
on expenditures for education (1870-1912) are taken from the Report of the U. S. Com. of Ed., 19 








1890 1900 1912 1922 
Exp. Rank Exp. Rank Exp. Rank Exp. Rank 
$1.43 34 $1.19 44 $1.84 47 $4.27 31 
96 44 1.10 46 2.89 16 5.68 15 
2.23 19 2.27 25 2.23 39 3.16 47 
2.05 22 2.15— 31 2.81 18 6.22 9 
1.47 33 2.97 6 2.82 17 5.99 12 
2.2 11 2.66 12 2.67 23 4.04 34 
32 2.14 32 1.98 43 3.94 39 
38 2.15+ 30 2.48 27 4.00 35 
35 2.12 34 2.36 31 3.46 46 
46 1.44 40 5.10 1 6.23 8 
17 2.55 15 2.28 34 4.64 24 
13 3.14 3 3.07 11 7.18 2 
3 2.52+ 16 1.90 44 4.71 26 
4 2.¢ 22 2.44 30 5.48 16 
26 2.23— 28 2.94 14 3.95 38 
30 1.39 42 2.32 33 4.82 25 
5 2.51 18 3.10 9 4.12 32 
27 2.13 33 1.89 45 3.69 41 
1 3.17 2 3.53 4 4.42 28 
2 2.75 9 3.16— Ss 6.38 4 
14 2.24 26 2.80 21 6.11 10 
15 2.48 19 2.27+ 35 4.31 30 
18 2.41 21 2.57 26 4.11 33 
47 1.50 39 2.90 15 6.29 6 
8 2.70 10 2.35 32 5.77 14 
45 1.17 45 1.38 48 3.09 48 
10 2.23+ 27 2.7! 21 3.56— 45 
16 2.42 20 3.39 5 5.42 17 
36 1.28 43 2.25 6.06 11 
23 2.67 11 2.3 4.97 22 
41 1.40 41 2. 4.86 24 
25 2.81 be a 6.25 7 
6 2.65+ 13 3. 6.30 5 
r ie 85 48 2. 7.65 1 
1.36 37 2.52— 17 2. 3.99 36 
2.00 20 2.31 23 2 3.79 40 
1.75 28 2.18 29 2. 3.66 42 
1.12 43 1.82 37 38 3.56+ 44 
2.82 2 2.90 7 ‘ 5.31 ly 
1.72 29 1.83 36 2 3.59 43 
1.56 31 1.92 35 5.32 18 
1.18 42 2.65— 14 6.42 3 
2.68 7 3.26 1 4.90 23 
1.86+ 24 1.81 38 4.34 29 
1.26 40 3.04 5 5.78 13 
2.62 9 3.05 4 3.98 7 
2.07 21 2.28 24 2 ‘ 5.10 20 
1.32 39 90 47 2.80 19 5.19 21 
$2.16 $2.45 $2.59 $4.93 


». 3. Those 
13, Vol. II, 


p. 32; expenditures in 1920 are taken from U. S. Bureau of Ed., Bul. 1924, No. 38, p. 12. 


+Approximate. 

tNo data available. 

§These data are for 1920. 
tion. Thus far, in our discussion of the factors 
that account for the mounting costs of educa- 
tion, we have considered the influence of two 
factors, namely: The increase in school attend- 
ance, and the decrease in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. These factors, although they 
account for a large part of the increase in costs, 
do not account for nearly all of it. The extra 
amounts that were spent, which amounts the 
two aforementioned factors do not account for, 
(assuming that there was no waste) may be said 
to have gone into improving the quality of edu- 
eation and into giving a greater amount of it to 
the typical individual. Some ways in which the 
quality of education given has been improved 
and the amount afforded has been increased are: 
An increase in the length of the school term; an 
enriched curriculum; better trained teachers; 
better buildings, equipment, and supplies; and 
extra services such as libraries, health super- 
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vision, pupil transportation, teachers, pensions, 
given by the schools. 


II. Increase in Expenditures Compared with 
Wealth 


The previous section of this report has shown 
that for each decade the cost of education has 
been rapidly increasing, due to the decrease in 
the purchasing power of the dollar, to the 
schools assuming new functions and rendering 
greater service to the people. If the people de- 
sire that the schools assume these new burdens 
and if they are willing and able to pay the in- 
creased cost, there is no reason for alarm. It 
will be pertinent, therefore, at this point to com- 
pare the increase in school expenditures with 
the increase in wealth. Data showing expendi- 
tures for education per $1000 of wealth are dis- 
played in Table V. 

In reading Table V, it should be kept in mind 
that the table shows expenditures per $1,000 of 
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estimated actual wealth, not tazable wealth. 
The estimates of actual wealth were made by 
the U. S. Bureau of Census and were based on 
the wealth reported for purposes of taxation. 
In making the estimates for any state, the cen- 
sus officials compute the percentage which the 
taxable value of property is of the true value of 
the property in money, then compute the true 
value using this percentage. It should be kept 
in mind, therefore, that the actual wealth of any 
state or of the nation is not definitely known. 
The estimates given, although they appear to 
have been carefully worked out, may be far from 
correct. 

The table makes clear that, with one excep- 
tion, namely, 1880, the financial sacrifices of the 
nation for schools have increased; this has been 
particularly true of recent years. From 1870 
to 1912, the expenditures for education per 
$1,000 of wealth were as follows: For 1870, 
$2.87; for 1880, $1.79; for 1890, $2.16; for 1900, 
$2.43; and for 1912, $2.59. It is thus seen that 
the financial sacrifices from 1870 to 1912 were 
approximately the same. However, from 1912 
to 1922, the sacrifice was much greater, the ex- 
penditures mounting from $2.59 in 1912 to 
$4.93 in 1922. 

The table brings out strikingly also that the 
states vary widely in the sacrifice which they 
In 1922, Oklahoma was mak- 
ing the greatest sacrifice; in that year, she 
spent for public education $7.63 per $1,000 of 
wealth. This expenditure, it should be noted, 
was approximately 2% times that of Nevada, 
which state ranked 48, with an expenditure of 
&3.09 per $1,000 of wealth. Though there are 
exceptions to the rule, the western 
states appear to be making the greatest sacri- 
fice; the southern seem to be making the least 
sacrifice; while the remainder occupy a middle 
ground. ‘These sectional differences for 1922 
are brought out fully in Figure 2. 

Ill. Summary 

The study has shown that the people of the 
United States have tended to finance their 
schools better and better as the years have gone 
by. The per inhabitant expenditures for educa- 
tion have been seen to have increased approxi- 
mately 800 per cent in the period under view. 
In terms of ability, however, the expenditures 
for education increased much less—approxi- 
mately 200 per cent in the same period. The 
study has further shown that the states have 
varied widely in their per inhabitant expendi- 
tures for education and in their sacrifices for 
schools as measured by their expenditures per 
$1,000 of wealth. 
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In a review of the trends of school costs, 
there is nothing to make one conclude that such 
costs will not continue increasing, at least for 
some vears to come. The same factors, or at 
least some of the same factors, that operated to 
cause the increases in the past will probably 
continue to operate. School attendance will 
probably continue to increase at about the same 
rate at which the total population increases, but 
likely in a few years the peak of high school 
attendance will have been reached. Moreover, 
the people will probably continue to insist upon 
a better and better quality of education as they 
have in the past; they will go on insisting that 
certain shortcomings of the schools be obviated 
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—shortcomings in such important matters as 
qualifications of teachers, ample, safe, and sani- 
tary buildings, sites, equipment, and supplies. 
To meet these demands, additional expendi- 
tures will be required. 

In conclusion, let it be said that one cannot 
review, even casually, the increases in school 
costs without being impressed with the large 
faith of the people in education. All that the 
people insist upon is that the increasing 
amounts, which are being asked for, are actually 
needed and that the funds will be spent without 
waste and inefficiency—this they have always 
insisted upon, do now insist upon, and will con- 
tinue to insist upon, and rightly so. 


The Mental Ability of Athletes in Comparison 
With Non-Athletes in High School 


F. A. Beu, Superintendent of Schools, Hebron, III. 


For the last ten years educators in different 
sections of the United States have argued pro 
and con about the intelligence of athletes in 
comparison with non-athletes. In some cases, 
the result of the argument has been in favor of 
the former, and then again for the latter. Very 
often the person who gave the results of his in- 
vestigation gave the tests to students for 
another purpose and then jumped at the con- 
clusion without going into detail. 

For example, an educator opposed to athletics 
in his high school will select an isolated case 
where the student is a wonderful athlete and a 
typical “bonehead.” Immediately he condemns 
all students interested in athletics as being in 
the same category. Many high schools and uni- 
versities have kept accurate records of their 
students and have found over a period of years 
that there is practically no difference between 
the two types of students. But they have found 
it beneficial for the students to take some phy- 
sical exercise at least three days a week. There- 
fore, most educational institutions require that 
amount of exercise of their students. 

In 1922 I gave the Otis advanced group in- 
telligence tests to 1100 high school students in 
the State of Illinois. These students were not 
taken from any special part of the state, but 
from different sections. Some were from high 
schools having less than 100 students, and 
others were from schools having several thou- 
sand. This was done so as not to have any 
special group or community. 


Almost everyone is familiar with tests and 
methods of giving them—the I1.Q., P.R., 1.B., 
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A.Q., ete., therefore I will not go into detail 
to explain about them. The group test was 
given to all the students. There were about 
530 students in each group, as some of the 
papers were incomplete and could not be used 
in the study. 

The first comparison of the two groups of 
students was on the basis of the percentile rank. 
The students were distributed from zero to one 
hundred according to their percentile rank. 
For example, if their P.R. is 32, they were 
placed in the interval 30-34.99. In arranging 
them in this manner it will be noticed in table 
I that most of the students are in the upper 
end of the scale. The students in the different 
class intervals varied from two to 94 in one 
interval. 

The two groups are about equal in their dis- 
tribution until the last three intervals at the 
upper end of the scale. Here you will notice 
that the athletes and non-athletes have 54, 94, 
and 87; and 47, 50, and 59 respectively. From 
this it will be seen that the athletes have a 
slight advantage over the non-athletes in re- 
gard to the distribution of their percentile rank. 


TABLE I. Distribution of Non-Athletes and Athletes 
According to Their Percentile Rank 
Non-Athletes pan 


Class- No. of No. 0 

interval Students Percent Students Per cent 

0- 4, 4 O77 2 .003 

5- 9.99 9 .016 3 004 
10-14.99 & 14 4 .007 
15-19.99 9 .016 4 .007 
20-24.99 s 014 4 .007 
25-29.99 13 024 9 .016 
30-34.99 17 .031 & .014 
35-39.99 15 .028 14 .025 
40-44.99 19 .035 14 026 
45-49.99 21 039 18 .083 
50-54.99 31 057 23 .043 
55-59.99 25 047 17 .081 
60-64.99 37 069 30 .056 
65-69.99 25 047 35 .065 
70-74.99 40 074 33 061 
75-79.99 41 076 47 .087 
80-84.99 57 106 35 .065 
85-89.99 47 O87 54 100 
90-94.99 50 .093 94 170 
95-100 112 87 160 


Everyone connected with school work has 
almost invariably heard the remark that 
athletes, as a rule, are older than non-athletes. 
Let us look into the matter as to the age of 
these two groups of students. They were distri- 
buted according to their chronological ages. It 
was found that the range of age was from 12 
years 6 months to 22 years of age. A six month 
interval was used in the distribution of the 
students, and we found that the students were 
concentrated in the intervals 14-6—15, 15.1— 
15.55, 15.6—16.1. In these intervals the ath- 
letes had 65, 64, and 71 members. On the other 
hand the non-athletes had 83, 73, and 71. Not 
a very great difference in the number of stu- 
dents in the different intervals. From these 
intervals the two groups of students were about 
evenly distributed toward the lower and upper 
end of the scale. We find the distribution to 
be even throughout. 

The next step was to find the median of their 


respective age. It was found to be 15.73 years 
(Concluded on Page 155) 
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EXTERIOR VIEW, LYMANHURST SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 


Lymanhurst, A New Type of Health Center 


Samuel A. Challman, State Director of School Buildings for Minnesota 


Open window schools for children who give 
evidence of anemia or malnutrition, making 
them susceptible to tuberculosis, are quite gen- 
erally established as a part of the public school 
system in most of our larger cities. But a 
school which accepts children actually tubercu- 
lous and provides them with care, diet, treat- 
ment, and instruction is rather unheard of. 
There is, however, at least one such school, and 
until some one successfully proves the existence 
of another, Minneapolis claims the distinction 
of being not only the first to establish such a 
school but also the only city in the United 
States which now maintains such a school as a 
part of its public school system. This school is 
known as Lymanhurst, and has been in opera- 
tion for the last five years. 

The school had its inception in the philan- 
thropic desire of two brothers, Geo. R. and Fred 
W. Lyman, who donated their old homestead for 
the purpose of establishing a pediatric institu- 
tion as a part of the general hospital of the city. 
When the building was completed, however, in 
April, 1921, it was found impractical to open 
the institution as originally planned. The 
commissioner of health of the city of Minne- 
apolis, Dr. F. E. Harrington, who is also the 
director of hygiene of the public schools, at once 
saw an opportunity for carrying out the benevo- 
lent policy of the donors and at the same time 
realize his own cherished desire to minister to 
a large number of children for whom there was 
practically no provision in either school or hos- 
pital. These were children with tuberculous 
lesions who could not be admitted to the regular 
open window schools, since these schools are 
prophylactic in character; neither could they be 
tuberculous 


admitted to a sanatorium for 


patients because they manifested no evidence of 
active, progressive disease. Excluded from both 
school and hospital, therefore, until such time 
that they either had overcome the disease or 
succumbed to it, their lot was one which ealled 
for new and untried remedial means for the 
amelioration of their condition. 

Dr. Harrington with characteristic 
presented his plan of caring for these children 
both to the board of education and the board of 
public welfare. He convinced both boards of 
the desirability as well as the practicability of 
his scheme with the result that 
was opened May 31, 1921. 


energy 


Lymanhurst 








MISS FLORENCE M. JAMESON, 
Principal Lymanhurst School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


That Dr. Harrington was right in his conten- 
tion as to the need of such an institution is 
amply evidenced by the fact that during the 
five year period in which this institution has 
been in operation, there have already been 800 
children cared for in the school, 500 in the ob- 
servation ward and 3,700 in the out-patient de- 
partment. 3,700 children had a 
total of 10,300 examinations. 


These have 

The school is operated jointly by the board of 
education and the board of public welfare. All 
the equipment for the observation ward and for 
the various rooms, including those for alpine 
lamps, x-ray machine, examination and labora- 
tory facilities, preparation of foods and serving 
of meals, has been provided by the board of 
public welfare. A continuous twenty-four hour 
service is maintained for children in this de- 
partment. ‘The educational equipment and the 
teaching staff are provided by the board of edu- 
cation. 

About 175 pupils can be cared for at one time 
in the school department and about 20 in the 
observation The conducted 
partly in the main building and partly in port- 
The principal of 
the school is Miss Florence M. Jameson. Seven 
curriculum 


ward. school is 


able buildings on the site. 


employed, and the 
covers the kindergarten and the eight elemen- 
There is also a class for mentally 
subnormal children. In speaking of her school 
Miss “One might readily 
imagine that the pupils in this school would be 
pale, pitiful little beings, going listlessly about 


teachers are 
tary grades. 


Jameson 


says: 


their tasks, but the fact is they are as bright and 
cheerful boys and girls as may be found in any 
school in the land. They thoroughly enjoy both 


their school work and the treatment they are 
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given by the medical staff. Many of those who 
are transferred to the Trudeau open window 
school or to the regular grades manifest their 
reluctance at leaving.” 

In the school the children are not only in- 
structed, but they are also fed, and, when neces- 
sary, given treatment. Each child’s tempera- 
ture is taken daily and his weight is recorded 
bi-weekly. When a child runs a temperature 
above normal for two days in succession, his 
parents are notified and with their consent he is 
transferred to the observation ward for treat- 
ment. The daily routine of the school, with 
slight variations, runs as follows: 


8:45 Bowl of cooked cereal and milk with a 
caloric value of 100. 

9:00 Regular classes with necessary interrup- 
tions for examinations by doctors, 
treatments, showers, etc. 

11:00 Recess—Outdoor play. 

11:15 Regular classes. 

12:25 Dinner consisting of soup, meat, vege- 


tables, selected green salads, bread, 
butter, and milk, with a value of 900 to 
1,000 calories. Sometimes a short after 
dinner speech. 

1:15 Afternoon nap. 


2:15 Regular classes— Nurses pass around 
and take each child’s temperature. 
3:15 Hot cocoa, dry cereals, milk and sugar 


with a value of 100 calories, after 
which the children leave for home. 
After the school had been in operation for a 


year, Dr. Harrington in commenting upon the 
work that had been done made this rather sig- 
nificant statement: “Our studies so far have 
opened the door to knowledge and information 
that previously was all but Our 
efforts in a field heretofore unex- 
plored, and the results of our investigations are 


unknown. 
have been 


offered to the world as the exploration of a vir- 
gin field. We must carry on in the future with 
no lessened effort, and with the knowledge at 
hand we are preparing to make further progress 
in the battle against disease. The adolescent 
child is a no less important factor in our eco- 
nomic life than is the child who has been the 
subject of our Lymanhurst studies. The door 
is open; the material is at hand. The classifica- 
tion of the next age groups is important; the 
discovery of the prevalence of tuberculosis in- 
fection in age groups, beyond those already 
carefully investigated, will be no less interesting 
and far more profitable than have been the en- 
deavors of the past year. 

“From the public health standpoint, tubercu- 
losis infection means potential danger. We are 
progressing beyond the stage of attempting to 
protect a community from the spread of bac- 
terial disease. From now on tuberculosis must 
be approached from the standpoint of economic 
life saving, as well as the prevention of infec- 
tion spread; and it is this field of activity that 


ey 


OPEN WINDOW CLASSROOM. 
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TWELVE BED OBSERVATION WARD AT THE LYMANHURST SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





DR. F. E. HARRINGTON, 
Lymanhurst School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


we of Lymanhurst must accept and cope with.” 

Admission to the school is under the control 
of the commissioner of public health, and only 
such children are admitted as have been exam- 


LYMANHURST SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ined by the out-patient department or have been 
reported by private physicians as positive cases. 
Many children come for examination who have 
been advised to do so by school physicians, 
school nurses, nurses of philanthropic agencies 
and teachers. They are given the von Pirquet 
tests and x-ray plates are made. Their reaction 
to these tests determines whether they can best 
be taken care of in the open window school, also 
maintained by the board of education, Lyman- 
hurst, or the sanatorium at Glen Lake, main- 
tained by the county. 

There are 27 physicians on the Lymanhurst 
staff rendering voluntary service and represent- 
ing the following specialties: pediatrics, cardi- 
ology, gastroenterology, orthopedics, stomatol- 
ogy, otolaryngology, ophthalmology, endocrin- 
ology, neurology, hematology, 
anatomy and Each child is 
put through the clinic, and, after the special- 
ists have made their diagnosis, all cases 
showing definite tuberculous lesions but mani- 
festing no evidence of active, progressive disease 
are assigned to Lymanhurst. Here they remain 
until they can be sent to the open window school 
or to the regular school. 
symptoms 


roentgenology, 
bacteriology. 


Should a child develop 
of active tuberculosis, he is then 
transferred to the sanatorium. 





ALPINE LIGHT ROOM. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE LYMANHURST SCHOOL, 


1. Office; 2. Rest Room; 3. Waiting Room; 4. Laboratory; 5. X-Ray Room; 6. Medical Examination Room; 7. 


In speaking of the treatment received by 
many of the children in the school, Dr. J. A. 
Myers, chief of staff of the school says: 
in this climate one cannot depend upon natural 
sun during the winter months Alpine sun lamps 
have been installed in a special room. These 
lamps have been so located as to flood the room 
with artificial sunlight. In this way several 
children can be exposed at the same time. The 
entire body is exposed to the rays for periods 
beginning with one minute and gradually in- 
creasing to one and even one and one-half hours 
per day. The length of time may be consider- 
ably decreased by bringing the lamps nearer the 
surface of the body. The lamp treatment serves 
four purposes, as follows: 1. A period of rest 
and quiet for the patient; 2. possible chemical 
effects of the rays; 3. an airbath, which is of 
recognized value in the treatment of tuberculo- 
sis; 4. the psychic effect, which must be taken 
into consideration, especially in the treatment 
of the older children. 


“Since 


“It is true that children between the ages of 
six years and the period of puberty show a re- 
markable tendency toward recovery. It must 
never be forgotten, however, that recovery is not 
always complete, but that the disease may re- 
main in a partially healed stage for years, and 
when puberty or a later age is reached it may 
again become active and cause the decline or 
even death of the patient. It has recently been 
proved, quite conclusively in an experimental 
way, that small tuberculous lesions may com 
pletely heal, leaving little or no trace of their 


It has been shown, further, that an 
individual who has a healed lesion may be rein- 
fected at a later time in life.” 

The main objects of the work done in Lyman- 
hurst have been summarized by Dr. Mvers, as 
follows: 1. To diagnose the 
earliest stage; 2. to withdraw from the regular 
public schools all children who may be a menace 
to the health of others; 3. to build up the child’s 
general health in an attempt to prevent a pos- 
sible breakdown in later life; 4. to educate the 
children and their families, as well as the pub- 
lic, regarding the control, curability, and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis; 5. to give the tubercu- 


existence. 


disease in its 


lous children such schooling as will enable them 
to develop into useful American citizens; 6. to 
endeavor to make scientific contributions which 
will aid not only in the local fight against tuber- 
culosis, but also will help to hasten the day 
when tuberculosis will be eradicated from the 
human family. 


POINTERS ON SCHOOL BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Useful Facts and Policies Brought out in the 

Discussion at the Convention of the 
National Association of School 

Business Officials 

Baltimore, Md., estimates that 

contains 


The city of 
the average 
1,500 to 1,800 school children per square mile, 


residence neighb rrho« rd 


who must be taken care of in elementary schoo] 


buildings. 
% * 


Delaware schools operate under what is 


known as a “flexible budget” and estimates of 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Shower Room; 8. Kitchen; 9. Dining Room. 


their needs are made on the basis of percentages 
of cost, figured on previous years’ experience. It 
is stated that the cost of instruction, including 
salaries, books, and other instructional ma- 
terials, is 80 per cent of the total cost of con- 
ducting schools. 

* * * 

Bridgeport, Conn., does not insure its school 
buildings against losses from fire, but maintains 
a sinking fund to be devoted to new construc- 
tion and replacement, if a fire should occur 
in any of the school buildings owned by the 
district. The sinking fund was begun five 
years ago with an initial amount of $50,000, 
which was slightly in excess of the annual in- 
then $10,000 has 
The city has had no fires. 


surance premiums. Since 
been added yearly. 

The 
school buildings in large cities is questioned 
because of the following facts: 


necessity of fire insurance on newer 


The new school buildings at present are 
chiefly built of fire resisting materials. 
The structures are scattered over a large 
The buildings are surrounded by wide, open 
spaces so that there is little danger of fire from 
neighboring buildings. 


Some cities have dropped altogether their in- 
surance on buildings of fireproof construction, 
within the fire limits where adequate fire pro- 


tection is available. 











The tenacity with which the idea of district 
control and management of public schools is 
still held, in some of our largest and otherwise 
most progressive centers, is not easy to under- 
stand in view of the overwhelming array of evi- 
dence in favor of centralized control and man- 
agement. Local polities, local pride, and local 
prejudice nearly- always play a large part in any 
controversy over this problem, but local school 
government does not owe its existence in en- 
lightened communities, solely and only because 
of limited vision and a lack of that broader con- 
ception of civic welfare in which the more for- 
tunate and wealthier districts bear a portion of 
a burden which would be too great for other 
and poorer districts, and would, consequently, 
lower the standard of public education in those 
districts. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example in the 

IInited States, of district school organization 
and government in a large city, is to be found 
in the city of Hartford, Connecticut. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Connecticut state 
hoard of education has resolutely set its face 
against district government of schools, and is 
doing all in its power to eliminate this form of 
government from the state, there are nine towns 
in Connecticut that cling to this method of 
school government; but Hartford is the only 
city in the state that still operates on this sys- 
The issue for, and against district con 
and management, has almost an 
annual one for the past twelve years or more; 
and while there is a large and influential section 
of voters who are in favor of centralized control, 
under the city board of education, the strange 
and wondrous ways of ward politicians, have, so 
far, managed to pile up a few more votes in 
favor of retaining the present system. 


teni. 


trol been 


In the face of these facts, what can be said of 
the Hlartford elementary schools? This, that 
some of them are among the best schools in the 
that in some of them, the teachers are 
more highly paid than in many of the commun- 
ities in which school teachers are paid above the 
average salary; and further, the degree of inter- 
est taken in the schools by taxpayers is such as 
to provide excellent proof that it is possible to 
vet citizens thoroughly interested in their own 

Of course this interest varies consid- 
for instance one does not expect to find 
a great deal of interest in public schools where 
the amount raised per pupil per mill tax is only 
$3.08. In another district in the same city, 
however, the amount is $46.62; naturally the 
people of this district have awakened to what 
education means to a community. 


country 5 


schools. 


erably ; 


Nine Districts in One City 

Perhaps nowhere else in the country would it 
be possible to find such variety of standards in 
elementary schools; there are roughly about 
24,000 children in these schools, and the esti- 
mated per capita cost per pupil varies all the 
way from $78.13 to $150.81—bear in mind this 
is for elementary schools only. The teacher cost 
varies from $48 to $75. When a family moves 
from Hartford to Boston, for example, and the 
children apply for admittance to a Boston 
school, the principal scratches his head, and 
with a worried look, says, “I’m afraid we'll have 
to give you a test before we can decide where to 
put you.” However, let it be said with all fair 
ness to the district committees and superintend 
ents in Hartford, that while there is a serious 
lack of uniformity of plan of instruction, there 
is at any rate a unity of purpose, which is, to 
give the child the best education available; and 






DISTRICT MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL — FOUND WANTING 


Arthur J. Peel, Boston 


the general standard of education in Hartford, 
attests the fact that this is being accomplished 
fairly well. At the same time we must bear 
witness to the fact that it is being done at a 
cost much in excess of what it would be if the 
nine districts with their committees and dis- 
trict superintendents, their clerks and treas- 
urers, were consolidated into one administrative 
office, operating under one control, benefitting 
by quantity purchasing of supplies and equip- 
ment, and adequately but economically, 
financed. 


It has sometimes been said that the most per- 
fect form of government is an autocracy—if 
you can find the perfect autocrat. The alterna- 
tive would seem to be—insofar as school govern- 
ment is concerned—a small board or committee, 
acting through a superintendent, both elected by 
popular vote. Hartford has 27 persons actively 
and directly responsible for the conduct of its 
schools, purchasing all supplies, except text 
books, hiring janitors and teachers, and build 
ing and equipping new schools. Forty-one 
people are directly interested politically in the 
control of the schools, and eighteen less directly 
interested; a total of 59! 


It has been said that “the district system is 
neither the logical nor 
school control.” It 


historical system of 
is, however, an historical 
and in many early communities it 
superseded the town or centralized control. 


Then there came a reversion to centralized con 


system, 


trol and management, as cities became larger 
and city and town government developed along 
lines which tended towards consolidation and 
economy of administration. The principle of 
decentralization of management and control has 
much to commend it, and ik practiced by some 
of the largest industrial and commercial organi 
zations in the country. The advocates for de 
centralized control of public schools, are, how 
ever, an ever-decreasing number. In England, 
district control not exist today; in the 
West it is rarely to be found; in New England, 


does 


with the exception of the nine communities and 
towns in Connecticut, it is practically a thing of 
the past. In the South it still exists in some 
places, and usually with much less reason to 


commend it, than exists in Hartford. 


The Principals’ Club 

So that the reader may get a fair idea of the 
unique organization in Hartford, and some of 
the lessons to be learned from dual control of 
schools, the organization has been charted. Let 
me point out at once, one important feature: 
The high schools are under the jurisdiction of a 
high school committee elected for the city and 
not by districts. The efficiency of the Hartford 
high schools is high. 


The dual system of school control creates a 
necessity for a liason office, and this provision is 
met in Hartford by the Principals’ Club, which 
is an unofficial organization having no legal 
standing and consequently no enabling or ad- 
ministrative powers. Nevertheless, it is this 
unofficial club (which meets every two weeks), 
that furnishes the place and opportunity for 
straightening out many things that might other- 
wise lead to serious trouble and misunderstand 
ing. It also provides a common meeting ground 
where the district superintendents—who also 
are school principals—can compare notes, and 
determine and decide matters on which uniform 
practice is desirable. It is also the one place 
where the city superintendent of schools can 
“vet across” his own 
and plans for coordinating of 
activities, curricula, and policy. It is quite 
significant that the principals’ club which has 
no legal status and is entirely unofficial—has 
done more to bring out harmony in school gov- 
This speaks well 
for the common-sense and breadth of vision of 
the district superintendents, and is an indica 
tion that the man is bigger than the system. 


It will be observed that the direct control 
exercised by the board of education through the 
superintendent of schools, is limited to what are 
really auxiliary agencies in public education 
activities. In all other matters, the superin- 
tendent occupies the position of an advisory offi 
cial, with certain supervisory powers which look 
important—on paper—but which 
less anomalies, since the district committees are 
virtually supreme. Keenly sensitive to their 
prerogatives, the the superintendent 
must be one hedged with thorns. Hartford is 
fortunate in having as superintendent, Mr. Fred 
D. Wish, Jr., who is a prince of diplomatists, 


ideas, recommendations, 


closer school 


ernment than anything else. 


are more or 


way of 
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and somehow, or other, manages to get from, 
and to give a maximum of cooperation to, dis- 
trict committees and superintendents. 


The Managerial Methods 

But no degree of human excellence, generous 
forbearance, nor unselfish motive, will justify a 
system of school government that leaves loop- 
holes for gross and serious managerial ineff- 
ciencies and wasteful methods. For example, 
in some districts the audit of accounts is so 
superficial that no check is made of costs, nor is 
there any way of determining whether the dis- 
trict office received what was paid for. As to 
the variation in costs between different districts, 
it is noted that this varies over 100 per cent for 
janitors; over 400 per cent for fuel, light and 
water; and over 400 per cent for supplies. Even 
the salary standards vary, and while in some of 
the wealthier districts the salaries of women 
teachers in the grades are the highest in the 
state, the standard in other districts is low. 
Another very unsatisfactory condition is the 
lack of uniformity of bookkeeping and account- 
ing. The work involved in the superintendent’s 
office when making up financial statements and 
reports for the state board and the federal gov 
ernment, is very much increased on account of 
each distriet maintaining its 
system of accounting. 


own particular 
It should be mentioned 
here, that though each district is independent 
and supreme in its own school government, it 
must report to the state board, through the 
superintendent of education; for this reason, all 
financial and cost reports, however unscientific 
in method of preparation, must be reduced to a 
common and revamped in the 
office of the superintendent of education, before 
they can be transferred to the state authorities. 
Then it must be stated that much of the cost 
information which is so vital to efficient schoo] 
management, is available, at all, 
quently it becomes a matter of estimating costs 


denominator 


not conse- 

a method which is always unsatisfactory, and 
often dangerous. 

Nowhere is the disadvantage of decentralized 
control of school government and management 
more evident than in the purchase of supplies. 
Kach district purchases its own supplies inde- 
pendently of every other district, consequently 
it happens that there may be nine separate pur- 
sufficed 
under centralized control; nine separate ship 


chase orders where one would have 
ments, where only one would have been neces 
The possibility of taking advantage of 
special discounts for quantity purchases, is also 
greatly reduced under the district system. In 
that 
of books, which are purchased through the office 
of the superintendent of schools 
sults of quantity purchasing, contrast very 
noticeably with other classes of purchases. It 
must be remembered also, that 
committee, with its ofticers—clerk, 
auditor, and rate-maker, changes every year, so 
that it is seldom that experience in the duties 
of the position is brought to bear on district 
management; this is particularly true where 
elections and appointments are subject to politi 
When 
this condition is contrasted with the experience 
and ability which is to be found in the office of 
the superintendent of schools, in Hartford, the 
conclusion to be drawn will be perfectly obvious. 


sary. 


the one exception to the general custom 


the good re- 


each district 


treasurer, 


cal influences in such a large degree. 


While the position of superintendent is subject 
to change each year, the permanent staff of the 
office is thoroughly experienced in routine work 
and policies, and is thoroughly capable of 
handling the work of twenty-three schools, prob 
ably with very little more expense than is re 
quired under the present system, whereby one 
district administers and manages eight schools. 
Needless to state, the overhead expenditure in 
the Hartford 


higher than in any other city in the east. 


school system is considerably 
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Since each district has its own rate-maker, 
there exists constant confusion and dispute due 
to differences between the rate made by the 
school rate-maker and that made by the city. 
There is, of course, a totally unnecessary dupli- 
cation of work here, too, for which the taxpayers 
pay. 

Why the Situation Continues 

The fact remains, however, that, so far, the 
majority, presumably, are willing to pay for an 
expensive school system, unnecessary officials, 
and inefficient school government. Why / 
reasons suggest themselves; the first being that 
it is always difficult, if not impossible, to destroy 
the fear of a man who has paid his debts, of 
being linked in government with one who hasn’t. 
The second is, the strong local pride in the ex 


Two 


cellence of schools, and a fear that city manage 
ment might limit them in a generous seale of 
expenditure under which they now conduct their 
schools. These reasons are not to be disposed 
of with a wave of the hand, or a shrug of the 
shoulder; they are entirely pertinent to the case 
under criticism. Any solution that would lower 


the standard, as it is represented by the best 
school district in the community, would be of 
little value. When a city or a community is 
faced with this problem—and it is a growing 
problem in Hartford, claiming more and more 
public attention and discussion—a large re- 
sponsibility rests upon the superintendent to 
prove by well-authenticated statistics and cost- 
figures, that the standard of all schools, in all 
districts, may be raised to the highest standard 
that is to be found under the district system, by 
equalized taxation which will be no higher than 
an average based on the tax rates, in all dis- 
tricts. There are those in Hartford who believe 
that by proper standardization, and the econ 
omies that would be effected by centralized con- 
trol and management, this ideal is in the realm 
of practical politics. Each year this belief is 
growing, and the time is not far distant when 
Hartford will abandon a system of school gov- 
ernment which has been weighed in the bal- 
ances, and found wanting, in favor of a business 
management and control of its schools. 


An Experiment in the Use of Tables and Chairs 


Supt. H. A. Wood, Munising, Mich. 


most school 


Like have 


types of fixed and movable seating. 


various 
When it 


came time to purchase seating for a small new 


systems we 


grade school, we were in doubt as to which type 
we would like to perpetuate. The thought came 
to me that we have, as a rule, provided school 
children with working conditions which they 
never find after leaving school, except in a few 
special activities. 

An answer is hard to find to the question, 
“Why does a desk top slope when we, as adults 


Most 


school desk tops slope towards the pupil, while 


and teachers, do not use the same kind ?”’ 


the school seat back is usually straighter than 
any other. 
and all 


If this is correct, then you and I, 
adults be working under 
great physical handicaps, since our desks have 
Many 


of our adjustable desks slope two ways after 


other must 


level tops and our chairs tilt backward. 


they are used for a time. 

We decided to try tab 
stock rather unstable and 
weight, and we 





Most 
light 
had our tables made up as a 
Each one has a top 18” by 48”, 


es and chairs. 


tables seemed 
special order. 

and 114” thick. 
gether, making them 214” 


Legs are three piece, glued to 
square. The entire 
table is made of oak, equipped with two drawers, 
Tables were 
all bought 30” high, and cut to as many lengths 
as we needed (ten in all) by the manual train- 
ing department. By doing this, we saved fifty 
cents per table, which the manufacturers asked 
for varying the height. 


and has a dark oak, waxed finish. 


This plan also allowed 
us to vary the height to fit the children who 
were to use them first. 

The chair we wanted could be purchased in 
12”, 14”, 15”, 16”, and 17” 
was necessary to cut 12” 
11” and 13” heights. 
that chairs are hard to purchase in these sizes, 


heights only, so it 
and 14” ones to make 


It seems rather strange 


since many children do not require exactly a 
12” or 14” height of chair. 


made a half inch variation, giving a wide range 


In a few cases, we 


of sizes. Our conclusions are in accord with 
the article published in a recent issue of the 
ScuooL Boarp JoOuRNAL, stating that school 


seats should be made lower. 


The cost for two seats, or a table and two 
chairs, averaged about nine dollars per seat, 


which is somewhat less tly the cost of the 
movable unit desks, and somewhat more expen- 
sive than ordinary fixed seats of adjustable or 
non-adjustable types. 

The following advantages and disadvantages 
are listed by students and teachers after using 





this type of seating for three months in grades 


one to six. Students are seated two at a table, 
both facing the same way. The seating capa- 


city of the room is the same. 

Any disadvantages relative to purchase and 
and there are 
still other physical disadvantages that need to 
be considered. The table rail must be 61,” or 
7” high in order to allow space for drawers. 
With very small children, where the difference 
between table height and seat height should be 


expense have been mentioned, 


about 9”, there is not sufficient clearance for 
leg movement in all cases. Usually we were 


able to get proper seating except in a few ex 
treme cases. Even with a top of the depth men- 
tioned, drawers cannot be made large enough to 
care for all books and materials needed above 
third grade. Upper grades are quite handi- 
capped. Lack of storage space means time lost 
in transporting extra material to cupboards. 

A check of these rooms having tables and 
children 
seated for height of chair and table. 


chairs shows very few incorrectly 
Of course, 
there are no misfits caused by the horizontal dis- 
tance between chair and table, since each child 
ean make this distance conform to his size and 
the type of work he is doing. There is some 
difficulty, of course, in finding two pupils of the 
correct size and disposition to use the same 
table. Also, it is difficult to have all bad boys 
in the front row as is sometimes desired. Al- 
though pupils seated in the center of their half 
of the table are nearly as far separated as in 
any type of seating, there is a great tendency 
for the two pupils at one table to slide their 
chairs toward the middle, and make it easier to 
whisper, copy, and borrow. The tendency to 
imitate and copy seems to be a bad feature, but 
while they see readily on one side, there is less 
opportunity front and rear. 

Of noise there is undoubtedly more, but most 
of it is incident to work, the adjustment of 
chairs for best working position, or made in 
passing to and from their seats. Very little 
noise appears to be due to restlessness, fatigue, 
or a desire for activity and mischief making. 

The teacher been in the habit of 
sitting in the seat with the pupil in order to 
help him will find that method impossible with 
ordinary chairs. 


who has 


This is a handicap, especially 
in demonstrating penmanship or assisting in 
drawing work. Teachers do not report disad- 
funetions. In 
fact, they tind aisles, which allow them to pass 


vantages in other supervisory 


(Concluded on Page 143) 












This paper will present a discussion of the 
superintendent’s work in a city of between 
30,000 and 40,000 population. Many of the 
principles here laid down and many of the con- 
clusions reached apply also to smaller cities 
and very much larger cities. 

Some of the problems discussed are actual 
problems which have arisen from time to time 
in the city school system in which the writer 
is superintendent of schools. Other of the 
problems and some of the material included 
herein are from the discussions of a group of 
Massachusetts superintendents who met as a 
class group at Harvard during the winter and 
spring of 1925. 

Evolution of the Office of Superintendent of 

Schools 

‘The office of superintendent of schools repre 
sents an evolution. In the early days of the 
district system of New England it was cus- 
tomary for the school committees (sometimes 
called school direetors, and still so designated 
in some of the New England States) to elect 
their members and 
clerk or secretary. 

The secretary kept the records of the meet- 
ings, and in some instances authority to pur- 


one of chairman another 


chase certain things such as wood for fuel, 
lumber for furniture, ete., was delegated to 
him by the committee. In many school dis- 


tricts the clerk or even in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, was to a con- 
extent the ofticer of the 
committee. In other districts, to the 
chairmen of the committees were delegated cer- 
tain executive functions. 

The duties 
mittee in 


secretary 
siderable executive 


school 


the school 
limited in 
scope because the public school system was in 
its infaney. 
supplies. 


and powers of 


those early 


com 
days were 
There were no free textbooks and 
There was no furniture except that 
made in the shop of the loeal carpenter, or 
made by him or by the school committee them- 
selves from lumber bought 
the the 
teacher was hired by 


and delivered at 
district. The 
the committee, 


schoolhouse of school 
and in 
many of the rural districts there was only one 
schoolhouse and only one teacher. It was the 
duty of the committee, usually per 


formed by the chairman or the secretary, to 


school 


arrange for boarding places for the teacher, who 
“boarded around” among the homes of the 
pupils. This custom of “boarding the teacher 
around” was without expense to the teacher or 
to the district. The school committee visited 
the schools for purposes of inspection and to 
“examine the pupils.” They also held teachers’ 
examinations. 

In most respects public school administration 
has advanced almost immeasurably since the 
days when “teacher boarded ’round,” but in one 
thing at the 
great as modern 
prone to think is the case. 
tives and college teachers of school administra 
tion underestimate the degree of ability and 
business practice of the school committees of 
the old days. 

Businesslike Procedure 

| have personally examined the school com 
mittee records of several school districts. One 
record book which it has been my privilege to 
examine contains the records of School Dis- 
trict No. 9 in Westfield, Vermont, and dates 
back to the 1830’s. For observance of parlia- 


has not been so 
administrators are 


City school execu- 


least advance 


sche ” »| 


mentary procedure, for clearness, for brevity of 
language, for sound business principles, and for 
completeness, that record of school committee 
meetings might well serve as a model and guide 
for many of the school committees of our mod 
ern city school systems. 





The School Superintendent’s Job 


W. C. McGinnis, Superintendent of Schools, Revere, Mass. 


To illustrate the tendency of modern school 
committees to waste time on non-essential work, 
or details which should be delegated to the 
school committee executive there is presented 
the following record of the procedure by which 
a school committee in one of the largest New 
England cities purchased a piano in 1919-1920: 
Red Letter Days in School Committee Meetings 

The sum of $1,500,000.00 represents the ap- 
proximate budget of the School Committee of 
Blank city for 1920. The sum of $1,000 is the 
approximate cost of a new piano for Central 
high school. The following dates show how 
cautiously the School Committee investigated 
the replacement of the old piano in the Central 
High School: 

September 26, 1919—‘“‘Mr. Hill’s communica- 
tion having reference to the condition of the 
Central High School piano was referred to the 
Music Committee.” 

October 31, 1919—“The Music Committee was 
granted an extension of time for the considera- 
tion of the question of needed repairs on the 
Central High School piano.” 

November 28, 1919—“The Music Committee 
was given an extension of time in which to con- 
sider the question of purchase of the piano for 
the Central High School.” 

December 29, 1919—‘“The Board approved the 
recommendation of the Music Committee that an 
item of $1,000 be included in the budget to pro- 
vide for the purchase of a piano for the Central 
High School.” 

January 5, 1920—‘“‘The offer of the Jackson 
Piano Company to furnish two pianos to schools 
at the rates in effect on January 1, 1920, this 
being a saving of about $22 per piano over the 
advanced rates to take effect at that date, was 
considered by the Board and referred to the 
Music Committee, with power to place an order 
if it seems advisable. 

February 13, 1920—‘The Member from Ward 
Three was authorized to confer with the Mayor 
with reference to a new piano for the Central 
High School.” 

February 27, 1920—“The Member from Ward 
Three reported that a new piano had been pur- 
chased for the Central High School and had been 
delivered.” 

How the School Committee Proceeded in Its 

Consideration of Need for Warm Lunches 

September 30, 1921—‘‘The question of provid- 
ing a simple luncheon for the pupils of the 
Washington School, who because of the distance 
from the school are obliged to carry lunch, was 
referred to the Committee on Household Art and 
Science, with power.” 

October 14, 1921 — “Additional time was 
granted to the Committee on Household Science 
and Art to investigate the question of establish- 
ing a luncheon for elementary school pupils in 
the Washington School who remain at school 
during the noon recess.” 

November 11, 1921—‘‘The Committee on Home 
Economics, to whom was referred the question 
of providing luncheon for pupils of the Wash- 
ington School who remain at school during the 
noon recess, reported progress, and thé com- 
mittee was continued.” 

November 25, 1921— “The Home Economics 
Committee was granted additional time for con- 
sideration of the question of providing luncheon 
for pupils of the Washington School who remain 
at school during the noon intermission.” 

December 9, 1921—‘“‘The Committee on Home 
Economics recommended that a warm luncheon 
be served at the Washington School for pupils 
who remain at school during the noon intermis- 
sion, and the superintendent was requested to 
take up with the City Property Committee the 
matter of equipment.” 


About 1890 the New England district system 
gave way to the town system of schools and the 
several districts of a town became merged in 
the town About the same time the 
system of free textbooks was adopted. At once 
the office of school committee took on added 
responsibility, and more duties were delegated 
to the secretary. Records of school committee 
meetings were longer and contained more items 
of business procedure. The correspondence in- 
creased in volume. In some instances the secre 
tary was paid a small amount for his services. 
Later the head teacher or principal in the larger 


$1 


system. 


towns was made secretary of the committee and 
to him were delegated some of the functions of 
the school committee, such as examining text- 
books, visiting the supervising the 
janitor work, or, doing it himself in some cases. 

By a gradual process the head teacher not 
only became the secretary of the school com- 
mittee and its executive officer, but also finally 
became the superintendent of schools. 

The School Committee 

No analysis of the superintendent’s job can 
be made and no profitable study of the superin 
tendency can be carried on without first con- 
sidering the powers, duties, obligations, fune- 
tions, and organization of the school committee. 
On the type and soundness of the school com- 
mittee organization, and on its method of pro- 
cedure depends to a very great extent not only 
the kind of a job the superintendency is, but 
also the answer to the question as to whether 
the school system is progressive and efficient or 
reactionary and wasteful. 


schools, 


The school committee should be an independ- 
ent body of not more than seven members 
School committees appointed 
by the mayor and city council are too much 
bound by the fetters of political considerations 
to allow the right kind of service. The school 
system of a city should be conducted for the 
benefit of all the people of the city. It should 
be a unit with no undue regard for sections 
or sectionalism. 


elected at large. 


The ward system of election of school com 
mittees is better than the appointive system, 
or rather, it is not as bad as the appointive 
system. The ward system tends to promote sec- 
tionalism and ward 
mittee procedure. 


polities in school 
Votes and influence are 
traded and there is a tendency to subordinate 
the welfare of the school system as a unit to 


com 


the ambitions of individual members to make 
records and to stand well with the voters of 
their wards for political purposes. 

The school committee should be financially as 
well as politically independent of city hall, with 
in the total amount of the annual school depart- 
ment budget. Whether or 
mittee should have the power and authority to 
determine the total amount of the schoo] budget 
is a debatable and unsettled question of muni 
cipal finance. Traditionally the people hold 
the mayor and city council responsible for the 
tax rate. Up to the present time at least, | 
am not convinced that either the city as a whole 
or the school department would be benefited by 


not the school com- 


-dual authority and responsibility in fixing the 


true that in those cities in 
which the school committees are financially in 
dependent, the percentage of the total tax which 
is devoted to school purposes is no greater on 
the average than in those cities in which the 
mayor and city council have the authority to 
determine the total amount of the school budget. 
This fact is often used as an argument in favor 


tax rate. It is 


of the independence of school committees in 
finance. It can justly be used as an argument 
against financial independence because of this 
fact, that in which the 
mayor and council are the authority the school 


very those cities in 
departments on the average receive as large a 
percentage of the total as in the other cities. 
Once the total amount of the school budget 
is determined, the school committee should have 
complete authority over its expenditures and 
should not be obliged to consult the city hall 
authorities in regard to transfers from 
division of the budget to another. 


one 


Many city charters provide that the mayor 
shall be a member of the schoole committee. 
In some cities he is chairman by virtue of his 


| 


52 


being mayor. In most cities in which the 
mayor is a member of the school committee he 
is a voting member. 

The Mayor and the Board 

The mayor should not be a member of the 
school committee. In cities in which the mayor 
and city council are the final authority in fix- 
ing the amount of the school department budget 
there are many good reasons why the mayor 
should not be a mémber of the school com- 
mittee. The annual budget is prepared by the 
superintendent of schools and his assistants. 
It is then presented to the school committee for 
consideration and is finally adopted with such 
changes as the school committee may make. 
It is then submitted to the mayor and city 
council. In many cities the mayor has the 
power to reduce the budget of the school com- 
mittee, and the city council may reduce but 
not increase the amount recommended by the 
mayor. 

In those cities in which the mayor is well 
disposed toward the school department there 
have been no seriously detrimental results aris- 
ing from the mayor’s membership on the school 
committee. With a hostile mayor the results 
would be bad. 

Another objection to having the mayor a 
member of the committee is the fact that pro- 
fessional and amateur politicians, political sup- 
porters, and personal friends of the mayor 
regard him as the chief dispenser of municipal 
favors. Most mayors do pay political debts. 
The mayor is not held responsible by the public 
for the quality of service rendered by the public 
schools, and for that very reason many mayors 
yield to the temptation of using their in- 
fluence in the selection of teachers and other 
employees of the school department. The pres 
sure brought to bear upon the mayor is hard to 
resist, and if he has an inclination to use his 
influence in favor of certain candidates for 
school positions, his presence at school com- 
mittee meetings as a voting member is not con- 
ducive to good schools. 

The weakest spot in the machinery of govern- 
ment of the American people is municipal 
government. This opinion was held by the 
author of “The American Commonwealth,” and 
is a statement which is self-evident to students 
of the political history of America. Inefficiency 
and waste and, to a considerable degree, the 
misuse of political office for personal gain are 
characteristic of the administration of city 
governments. The national and state adminis- 
tration of government is much more free from 
the influences of bad polities than the adminis- 
tration of municipal government. Because of 
the reasons given, the schoo] department should 
be removed as far as possible from city politics. 
Two charts of the organization of school de- 
partments are given here. 

The school committee is a legislative body 
having general control over school affairs. It 
should have full general control over all phases 
of school administration including the choosing 
of school sites, the erection of school buildings, 
schoolhouse repairs, and the control and custo- 
dial care of school property. 

The following is an extract from the report 
of the Special Committee on Education, ap- 
pointment under authority of Chapter 88 of 
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the resolves of 1918 of the legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Control of School Plant 

“Care, Construction and Repair of School 
Buildings: No uniform policy has yet been 
adopted in this State in the matter of the care 
and custody of school buildings. While in 
many city charters ample power in this regard 
has been given to the school committee, in not 
a few cities it rests with other departments of 
the city government. In the cities of Somer- 
ville, Worcester, Springfield, Taunton, Fall 
River, and Newburyport the custody, care and 
repair of school buildings, and even the ap- 
pointment of janitors, are within the powers of 
the city council or superintendent of buildings 
or other city officials, and not in any way under 
the jurisdiction of the school committee. In 
Newton, Brockton, Lawrence, Malden, Holyoke, 
Gloucester and Haverhill, the school committee 
has the custody and care of school buildings, 
but all matters of repairs are in the sole charge 
of some other city department. In 23 cities the 
school committee has full authority over school 
buildings, including their necessary repair. 


“It is self-evident that where the school itself 
is operated by one department, as the school 
committee, and the building which the school 
occupies is in charge of another department, 
there will inevitably result confusion and con- 
flict of authority, and very likely friction and 
inefficiency. The school building is an essen- 
tial part of the school organization; its clean- 
liness, its heating and ventilation, and its 
proper repair are all necessarily involved in the 
successful conduct of the school, and all these 
things should be managed harmoniously with 
the school itself, in order that the school may 
perform its function to the best advantage. 
This desirable harmony of action cannot be 
attained by separating and intrusting to several 
independent authorities these closely associated 
features of school administration. It is anoma- 
lous and illogical to hold the school committee 
accountable for the proper education of chil- 
dren, and at the same time to give it little or 
no authority over the buildings in which the 
children are taught; to charge it with the 
responsibility for adequate educational results, 
and yet to deny it control of factors which may 
seriously impair school efficiency. And con- 
versely, it is equally unreasonable to clothe with 
power in the matter of the care and physical 
condition of school buildings any municipal 
body entirely unrelated to the problem of pub- 
lie education. Furthermore, the school com- 
mittee has always available first-hand informa- 
tion of the condition of school property. It is 
the only department specifically interested in 
the school, and, more than that, it is charged 
with the duty of successful school adiministra- 
tion. It therefore has the means of informa- 
tion and the motive that would lead to the 
prompt application of the proper remedy to any 
unsatisfactory condition. Where the care of 
school buildings is made the business of any 
other municipal agency, this direct means of 
information and this incentive to immediate 
action are alike lacking. It is easy to see that 


unfortunate delays and other eventualities no 
less undesirable cannot fail to result. The wel- 
fare of the schools and their highest efficiency 
require that all conditions should be favorable; 
that all factors entering into the conduct of 
the school shall co-operate in perfect accord, and 
this, it is clear, can be accomplished only under 
one central authority,—the school committee. 

“The same considerations apply, to a great 
degree, to the selection of school sites and the 
construction of new school buildings. The 
school committee alone is familiar with the 
distribution of the school population, with the 
adequacy or inadequacy of school facilities, with 
the school needs demanding present attention, 
and with the most effectual methods of meeting 
them. The school committee knows, as does no 
other municipal department, the nature of the 
school accommodations required, and what the 
size, character and content of the new build 
ings should be. It is fair to say that they are 
at least as competent to make the practical 
application of all this detailed knowledge, and 
to select a site, to employ an architect and to 
supervise the erection of a building as is the cus 
tomary committee of a city council or other city 
officials to whom these matters are now intrusted 
under the provisions of various city charters. 
We believe that efficiency, and even econom)s 
would be promoted by conferring these powers 
upon local school committees, and that the 
buildings erected would, in point of location 
and general suitability, meet school require 
ments much more satisfactorily than is likely 
under any other system.” 

(To be Continued) 


WOMEN AS EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
Bertha Y. Hebb 


The number of women holding — positions 
largely of an administrative character, as listed 
in the 1926 Educational Directory issued by the 
Interior Department through its Bureau of 
Education, is proof of the fact that woman’s 
endeavor in the field of education is growing 


more and more broad. In this directory may be 


found women who are college presidents; presi- 
dents of junior colleges; heads of departments 
of education; presidents or deans of schools of 
law, medicine and pharmacy; presidents of in- 
stitutions for the training of teachers; presi- 
dents of international associations of education; 
state superintendents of public instruction; and 
city and county superintendents of schools. In 
each of these capacities, it may be stated, 
woman is proving a success, in that there has 
been a demand for more and more of her 
service. 

Ten years ago 24 of the colleges and uni 
versities of the United States were presided over 
by women; today there are more than twice that 
number, or, to be exact, 53 women are filling 
this position. Ten years ago there were 30 
women presiding as heads of departments of 
education; now there are 84, the number again 
being more than doubled. 

In 1916, twenty-six women were employed 
as city superintendents of schools; according to 
the 1926 Educational Directory there are at the 

(Concluded on Page 155) 
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The N. E. A. and the Sesqui-Centennial 


If it can be said with any force of truth that 
the summer N. E. A. meetings have in recent 
years declined in program offerings, and in 
attendance as well, it must also be said that 
the Philadelphia meeting has upheld the best 
traditions of the time-honored organization. 
The program was exceptional in quality. The 
attendance was large. The delegate system has 
the tendency to fill the general meeting halls. 

There was a degree of appropriateness in 
locating this year’s meeting of the National 
Kdueation Association in Philadelphia. Here 
the Nation is celebrating its one hundred and 
fiftieth birthday through an industrial exposi- 
tion. At the same time Philadelphia is the 
birthplace of the N. E. A. where under the 
name of the National Teachers’ Association it 
made its first appearance in 1857. 

Then, too, the Sesqui-Centennial is a great 
educational enterprise. It exhibits the products 
of education as exemplified in factory and 
farm, forest and mine, school and home. The 
Nation’s progress in every field of endeavor is 
presented. 

The Challenge of Childhood 

Child welfare, mental, moral and physical, 
ran like a red line through all the program dis- 
keynote address by Mary 
McSkimmon, president of the association, was 
entitled “The Challenge of Childhood.” Other 
speakers dwelled upon child protection, child 
promotion, and child interests. Discussions 
along administrative lines, too, proceeded from 
the standpoint of child development. 

There were also speakers who dug deeply into 


cussions. The 


the eeonomic side of school administration. 
Kdwin C. Broome, Philadelphia’s school super- 
intendent, held that if the constantly growing 
public demand upon the schools is to be met, 
better financial must 
Francis G. Blair, the Illinois state superintend- 
ent, dealt with the subject of taxation for school 
purposes and urged that the average taxpayer 
must get a more liberal angle on the subject 
ot school support. Dr. 


support be provided. 


sroome had in mind 
the city school systems while Mr. Blair con- 
templated the rural school problem. 

The opening meeting was held at the new 
auditorium located on the Sesqui-Centennial 
grounds. Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick, State 
Superintendent Francis B. Haas, and President 
William Rowen of the board of Education, ex- 
The response was made by 
the president ot the association, Miss Mary 
MeSkimmon, who presided with womanly 
dignity and cordiality. Superintendent Haas 
departed from the purely felicitous and entered 


tended greetings. 


upon a serious discussion of modern education 
problems. The feature of the evening was a 
William M. Davidson, superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh schools, on what 
Pennsylvania has contributed to life of the 


child. 


discussion by 


He was incisive and eloquent. 
Double Header Sessions 

lhe general morning sessions were divided 
into sections A and B, and held simultaneously 
at the Academy of Music, the Forrest Theater, 
and the Garrick Theater, all located in the 
heart of the city. The general evening sessions 
were held at the Auditorium, located on the 
Sesqui-Centennial grounds. The business ses- 
sions ran simultaneously with the general edu 
cational sessions. 

(he presiding officers of the forenoon ses- 
sions were C. B. Glenn, superintendent of 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. M. Gwinn, superintend- 
ent, San Francisco, California; Jesse H. New- 
lon, superintendent, Denver, Colorado; Olive 
M. Jones, principal, New York City; Carroll G. 
Pearse, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; John A. H. 
Keith, president state normal school, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal, Lin- 





MISS MARY McSKIMMON, PRESIDENT, AND MR. 
JESSE H. NEWLON, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE N. E. A., AT THE PHILA- 
DELHPIA MEETING. 


coln, Nebraska; Fred M. Hunter, superintend- 
ent, Oakland, California; Thomas E. Finegan, 
Washington, D. C.; Jessie M. Fink, Principal, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Miss McSkimmon presided at the business 
and some of the evening sessions. Some of the 
chairmen indulged in long _ introductory 
speeches while others were brief and to the 
point. C. B. Glenn made a hit when in the 
middle of a program he asked the “fans” to 
rise and stretch and then introduce themselves 
to their neighbors. ‘The buzz and chatter that 
followed demonstrated that the social side of 
convention life had been awakened. 

At one of the evening sessions Superintend 
ent William MeAndrew of Chicago, delivered 
an address on the Declaration of Independence 
and the American School. Without resorting 
to manuscript, Mr. McAndrew spoke for nearly 
an hour voicing a masterpiece in thought and 
diction. He dwelled upon the equality clause 
in the Declaration holding that it revolution- 
ized the purpose of education. The old time 
theory made for inequality in that it sought an 
intellectual aristocracy. The modern concep- 
tion is that the school must foster equality of 
opportunity in the race of life. 

One of the surprises of the convention was 
the advent of Norman Beck, a Wall Street man, 
who was booked to tell about the New York 
Stock Exchange. He spoke in the New York 
street vernacular and in a series of stories 
demonstrated that the Wall Street lad is taught 
to be honorable and self reliant, and that the 
American teacher should become the friend and 
advisor of the American boy. 

Department of Education Supported 

The pre-convention newspaper stories con- 
tained an interview with Secretary J. W. Crab- 
tree who made an attack on Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, stating that the latter in nowise 
reflected the attitude of the American teachers 
on the prohibition question. 

Miss Mary McSkimmon, president of the N. 
E. A., gave out an interview to the press in 
which she was credited with the statement that 
“the United States is the laughing stock of 
other nations because it as yet has no national 
department of education.” Thereupon the Pub- 
lic Ledger, a leading daily newspaper, re- 
marked: “We are inclined to the opinion that 
Miss McSkimmon overestimates the sense of 
humor and underestimates the extent of politi- 
cal information of the other nations. It would 
be as reasonable for us to laugh at France be- 
cause every time the Premier is defeated in 
Parliament he has to resign, as for France to 
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laugh at us for not having a Secretary of Edu- 
cation in the Cabinet.” 

The editor then gave his reasons for oppos- 
ing the proposed department of education and 
closed by saying: “The present bureau of edu- 
cation can do all that the federal government 
has any business to do.” 

At one of the business sessions, Prof. George 
D. Strayer analyzed the Curtis-Reed bill now 
pending in Congress, which calls for a depart- 
ment of education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. He made a plea for support 
“back home.” Miss Charl Williams, contended 
that the bill does not invade state rights or 
substitute federal for state control of schools. 
The association reiterated its support of the 
measure and voted to continue the legislative 
committee. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President of the National 
Congress of Parents’ and Teachers’ Association, 
defined the principles and ideals of the parent- 
teacher movement, and told of the tremendous 
growth of the organization throughout the 
country. The movement has become a fixed 
factor in the educational life of the nation. It 
is helpful and cooperative in service and does 
not seek to meddle with school administrative 
affairs. 

New Type of Art Museum 

In reporting on the subject of cooperation 
between. schools and museums Henry Turner 
Bailey, director of the Cleveland School of Art, 
outlined in an interesting manner the newer 
type of art museum. “There are now sixty 
museums which deserve the name” he said. 
“The sixty-first museum cannot hope to com- 
pete with the other sixty. All the money in 
the world could not purchase the treasures of 
the Vatican, the Louvre or the British 
Museums. Therefore the newer museum, in 
order to be of service, must be planned, orien- 
tated, and equipped upon new lines. 

“We propose in Cleveland to construct a 
building 600 feet long,” he continued, “which 
shall show the world’s progress in architecture, 
in painting, and in the sciences. There will be 
reproduced in miniature the earliest habitation 
known to man to the giant skyscrapers of the 
American city. Copies of paintings of every 
period will be shown. The achievements of 
science from the simplest to the most complex 
will be demonstrated. The walls and ceilings, 
and the floor space, will be marked in periods 
so that the student will secure a historic visual 
ization of human progress from the dawn of 
civilization to the present time. Such a 
museum is not only possible but will prove of 
immense value as an educational institution.” 

The progress made in the direction of homes 
for retired teachers was reported upon by Miss 
Olive Jones. While sites for such a home or 
homes, and some donations, have been offered, 
Miss Jones has experienced some difficulty in 
securing enough funds for preliminary propa- 
ganda labors. It will require considerable capi- 
tal to establish these homes and to maintain 
them. With a widened appreciation of their 
beneficent purpose it is believed that even 
tually sufficient aid will be extended. 

Miss Jones has proposed a plan of organiza 
tion for such states in which a home for retired 
teachers is being contemplated. She is confi 
dent that the necessary support for the propa 
ganda labors will gradually come and that 
liberal endowment will follow with the lapse 
of time. 

Eminent Program Talent 

Some of the old time familiar figures were on 
the scene. That vigorous champion of popular 
education, Albert E. Winship, made several in 
teresting talks and greeted right and left his 
many friends. Educational leaders of the type 
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of Edwin C. Broome, William M. Davidson, 
John H. Finley, William B. Owen, Thomas EF. 
Finegan, Jesse H. Newlon, William Me 
Andrew, Willis A. Sutton, George D. Strayer, 
J. O. Engelmann, R. G. Jones, Frederick 
M. Hunter, Francis G. Blair, Robert L. 
Cooley, Augustus O. Thomas, John W. Withers, 
Henry Turner Bailey, John J. Tigert, Randall 
J. Condon, William C. Bagley, Olive M. Jones, 
Sarah Louise Arnold, and others of equal rank, 
participated in the program. 


The allied organizations were well repre 
sented. They included the following: Ameri 
ean Home Economics Association, National 


Association of Visting Teachers, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, National Coun 
cil of Geography Conference, National League 
of Teachers’ Associations, National Organiza- 
tion of Secretaries of State Education Associa- 
tions, National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and School Garden Association of America. 
There were also conferences on art education, 
junior high schools, lip reading, music, school 
publications, ete. The meetings of state dele- 
gations at breakfast, dinner 
oceasions were quite numerous. 


luncheon, and 


were conducted with 


The old 


way to 


sessions 


The business 
time academic 


constructive 


order and dispatch. 
discussions have given 
direction. Committee reports are tersely framed 
and the comments and suggestions from the 
floor were in the main brief and to the point. 
Election of Officers 
The Illinois delegation came on a 


known as the “Francis G. Blair Special.” 


train 
The 
delegates wore badges bearing the portrait of 
Mr. Blair. 


with 


They sang a campaign song which 
the refrain “The West 

Francis G. Blair.’ The delegates urged the 

name of Mr. Blair for N. E. A. president. 
The other candidate for the presidency was 


Vel W. Missouri. Mr. 


ended wants 


Lamkin of Lamkin is 
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MR. FRANCIS G. BLAIR, 
President-Elect, National Education 


Association. 

the president of North West Missouri State 
His supporters distributed 
cards at the meetings, bearing his portrait and 


Teachers’ College. 
characterizing him as an educator of ability, 
vision, and leadership. 

The Blair forees were equally active in dis- 
tributing campaign literature in which a bio- 
graphical sketch of Illinois’ favorite son‘ was 


presented. The balloting began on Thursday 


and continued until Friday when the results 
were announced. Only delegates were per- 
mitted to vote. The result showed that Francis 
(@. Blair had reeeived 523 votes and Uel W. 


Lamkin 457 votes. The vice-presidents for the 
coming vear are Ira T. Chapman, superintend 
ent of schools of Elizabeth, N. J.; P. P. Clax- 
ton, superintendent of schools in Tulsa, Okla.; 


Seldon M. Ely, supervising principal of the 
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Washington, D. C.; Jessie M. 
Fink, principal of the Palmer school, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Harold W. Fought, president 
of the State Teachers’ College, Aberdeen, S. 
D.; Florence M. Hale, state agent for rural 
education, Augusta, Me.; Arthur J. Matthews, 
president of the State Normal School, Tempe, 
Ariz.; Mary MeSkimmon, principal of the 
Pierce school, Brookline, Mass., and outgoing 
President; Claude W. Sandifur, head of the 
science department at the Lankership (Calif.) 
high school; Helen B. Shove of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mary Ulen, a teacher of Portland, Ore., 
and Sue M. Powers, superintendent of schools, 
Shelby County, Tenn. 

Henry Lester Smith, dean of the school of 
education at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., was reelected treasurer of the association. 

Uel W. Lamkin was elected to serve on the 
board of directors and Miss Mary MeSkimmon, 
retiring president, automatically became the 
first vice-president. It was believed that the 
next meeting would locate at Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Atlantie Citv, N. J., and St. Louis, Mo., 
were also bidders for the meeting. 

The affirmed faith in 
competitive athletic sports, endorsed child labor 


Gales school, 


resolutions adopted 
protection, the Curtis-Reed bill, a campaign for 
the abolition of illiteracy, the literacy test for 
foreign born voters, the denial of the privilege 
of the mails for obscene literature, the improve- 
ment of the status of the teacher, greater public 
funds mternational and 
good will, abolition of discriminating postage 


for education, peace 
rate on books, and a teaching of respect for 
law. 

A resolution commemorating the birthday of 
Jenjamin 


Franklin, January 17, was _ post- 
poned for action until next year. Frederick 
Hunter characterized the same as being “ex 


cellent in spirit but dangerous in practice,” 


in that it tended towards more holidays. 


Fiscal Statements Showing Indebtedness 


One has only to read the current literature 
in the field of public school finance to appre 
ciate the general concern regarding the increase 
in public school indebtedness. Debt is a rela 
tive thing and has real significance only when 
considered in relationship to the general finan- 


To be 


apprehensive about the debt situation is one 


cial conditions of a local school system. 


thing, but it is of more importance that steps 
be taken to develop a constructive plan for the 
amelioration of the situation if it is found to 
be unsatisfactory. 

Management in public education, as in all 
other enterprises, will find occasion to finance 
certain aspects of the business through borrowed 
capital. There are convenient times when such 
a practice is not only the best policy to pursue, 


When 


the conditions of indebtedness in a local system 


but the most economical plan to follow. 


are not as they should be, the solution is not 
through criticism of the principles of borrow- 
ing, but rather through an investigation of the 
followed by the 
school authorities in the application of those 


policies and practices local 
principles. 

There are probably few business procedures 
in connection the 
school system which may result in more dis- 


with financing of a local 


astrous financial conditions than those con- 


nected with poorly managed debts. The nature 
of the transactions, the ease with which they 
can be currently concealed from the public, and 
the failure to adequately report on the actual 
debt, 
plight which may permit temporizing with cir 


financial conditions of often create a 


Fred Engelhardt, University of Minnesota 


cumstances to avoid or postpone the possible 
consequences in the hope that “something might 
turn up.” Unsound financial conditions due to 
faulty debt policies, have a long time effect, 
and are frequently difficult to adjust without 
restricting the regular school work. 


Need of Fiscal Statements Regarding Debt 

There are three ways in which unsatisfactory 
financial conditions due to debt can be avoided 
follows: (1) by 


improvements in management, (2) by adequate 


These may be summarized as 
accounting procedure, and (3) through proper 
fiscal statements setting forth facts accurately 
The latter is dependent on the 
the last, 
facts the school authorities cannot be expected 


and clearly. 


second and the first on for without 
to act intelligently. 

The time when the necessary facts should be 
available depends upon the time when they are 
needed. The form, arrangement, and content 
of statements reporting facts concerning in- 
debtedness should comply, in so far as possible, 
to the usual accepted conventions. These are 


factors which management must determine. 


Statements of Bonded Debt 
Because of the nature of bonded indebtedness 
and its relationship to public school property, 
the balance sheet does not clearly present the 
In fact, 
property values should not bet set up as an asset 


financial conditions due to such debt. 


in the balance sheet of a school district. The 
‘Engelhardt, Fred: The Balance Sheet in Public 
School Reports, Aug., 1925, American School Board 


Journal. 


1easons for this were pointed out in a recent 


issue of this jpurnal.'’ On this account separate 
debt 
The report is to be prepared in the 
usual manner, with a title somewhat as follows: 
“Statement of Bonded Indebtedness As At 
(date).” 


statements concerning bonded must be 


planned. 


The horizontal columns in the statement are 
then arranged to record data pertaining to the 
following items: 

1. Authority and Purpose of Bond Issue. 
(Clear, accurate reference to minute-book and 
such other record of authorization.) 

2. Date of Issue. 

8. Amount Authorized. (If amount author- 
ized was not sold, footnote should indicate fact.) 

4. Kind. (Sinking fund or serial.) 

5. Interest Rate. 

6. Annual Interest Charge. 

7. Amount Outstanding. 
period.) 

8. Amount Redeemed During Year. 
bond agreement.) 

9. Amount Required to be Paid into Sinking 
Fund During the Fiscal Period. 

10. Amount Paid Into Sinking Fund During 
Fiscal Period. 

11. Total in Sinking Fund. 

12. Amount Outstanding. 
period.) 

13. Debt Balance. (In case of sinking fund 
bonds the entry will be represented by the 
amount outstanding less the sinking fund accu- 
mulation.) 


(Beginning of fiscal 


(As per 


(Close of fiscal 


In the vertical column each bond issue should 
be listed separately. Totals for all bonds and 
for all horizontal columns should be given at 
the bottom of table. 
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Sinking Fund Statement 

When bond issues are of the sinking fund 
type the following additional statement is sug- 
gested. The legal requirements for sinking 
funds are not the same in all states, and each 
bond issue should have a distinct fund, the 
assets of which are restricted for the redemption 
of one particular issue. For this reason the 
statement should indicate clearly the financial 
status of each such fund. The horizontal col- 
umns in this statement should include: 


1. Authorization and Purpose. 

2. Total in Fund. (Beginning 
period.) 

3. Transfers to Fund During Years. 

4. Interest on Fund Investments and Bank 
Balances. (During fiscal period.) 

5. Total in Fund at Close of Year. (Cash 
and investments.) 

6. Amount that Should be in Fund According 

Requirements. 

7. Balance. (Balance in 
requirements. ) 

This statement should be followed by a tabu- 
lation of all securities held, giving a description 
of the investment, the amount, and the book 
values. 


of fiscal 


fund in excess of 


Important Funded Debt Ratios 

The debt situation in a local school system 
may not remain the same year after year. On 
this account it will be convenient to have cer- 
tain facts in comparable form. There are cer- 
tain ratios which have a significant bearing 
upon the debt situation and which lend them- 
selves admirably to this purpose. These ratios 
have to do with the limitations of debt, 
such other important the trends 
and variations of which may be of real impor 


may 
and aspects, 
tance in the analysis of financial conditions. 
The gross debt of a school system may’ be lim- 
ited by The limit of 
lished is usually fixed in 


indebtedness estab- 
the 
Doughton,* 
school districts in 


law.* 
terms of assessed 
valuations of taxable property. 
study of 161 
the 


tems when 


in a 
Pennsylvania, 
following distribution of 
tabulated in regard to the ratio of 
the The 
median debt ratio for this group of school dis- 
tricts was found to be 2.18. 


shows these sys 


assessed values. 


indebtedness to 
This ratio expressed 
for a period of years is a helpful guide in that 


it shows the school authorities the tendency of 
the local bonded debt. 
TABLE 

Distribution, in 161 School Districts in 12 

Selected Counties of Pennsylvania, Accord- 

ing to the Ratio of Debt to Assessed 
Valuation. School Year 1921-1922. 

Ratio of Debt to Number of 
Assessed Valuation School Districts 
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The bonded indebtedness ratio 
pressed as follows: 


Bonded 
Indebtedness 


may be ex- 

Outstanding Bonded Debt 

‘Total Assessed Valuations 
of Taxable Property. 

A second significant ratio is the quotient of 
(A) the total current transfer to sinking funds, 
plus the annual interest 
payments divided by 
penditures. 


Ratio = 


bond and 


principal 
(B) the total current ex- 
Funded Debt Cost Ratio = A 


B 


Total current debt cost ratio would have the 
denominator, but the 


Current 


same numerator would 


Foulkes, J. G.: 
Co 
Doughton, 


Bonded 
on Page 


School Bonds. Bruce Publishing 
Isaac 
Debt in 
RS ov 


Evolution ot Public 
Pennsylvania. Adapted from 
Philadelphia, 


School 
tables 
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include the interest payments on temporary 
loans. This ratio is deserving of consideration 
because it points out an important relationship 
between annual debt cost and the cost of the 
current educational program. It is to be ob- 
served that the item of debt service is not 
included in the denominator. The numerator 
represents the annual plant payments, in terms 
of interest and repaid borrowed capital, and the 
ratio is an index of the plant cost to current 
costs. If all bonds were serially paid and if 
payments were so distributed that each year 
paid its proportionate share of the total plant 
cost, the ratio would represent a true relation- 
ship between the annual cost of the plant pro- 
gram and the current educational program. 
Relationship Between Debt Plans and Current 
Educational Programs 

In practically every school system there is a 
maximum desirable or possible annual school 
tax levy. The upper limit may be established 
in law or through current local public opinion. 
In either case to go beyond a desirable maxi- 
mum may undermine the Seesisial condition of 
the district, because of the illegal practice or 
the loss of public confidence. The plant cost, 
when viewed in terms of debt to be redeemed, 
becomes in reality a charge fixed in the amounts 


to be paid to meet the annual bond oblig‘a- 
tions. With a given maximum desirable tax 
levy and this annual fixed debt charge, there 


remains a balance which represents the upper 
limit of funds available for 
tures. 


current expendi- 


The desirable maximum will be modified with 
the wealth, and 

schools. If the plant cost is 
minimum the current 
needs will always provide amply for a construe 
tive, progressive educational program. If the 


changes in local 


public 


interest in 
kept at a 


consistent balanee for 





DIAGRAM 1. 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


Case A illustrates a city where a continuous building 


CONTINUOUS AND PERIODIC 


program is a prerequisite to satisfactory business ad 


ministration of the schools. Case B shows a smaller 
community in which a school building is built once in 
a generation 

plant program is not intelligently planned and 
the building expenditures are allowed to accum- 
ulate, then the current educational 
may be required to bear the burden. 


program 
This may 
result in undesirable curtailments in the educé 
tional offering to the child. 
needs are periodic (See Diagram No. 1), 
than continuous, the debt 
graduated in order that 
relatively small when a new building enterprise 


Where building 
rather 
program can be 
annual 


payments are 


is contemplated. A study of Diagram No. 2 
will reveal many interesting possibilities as the 
line AB is 


horizontal position. 


conceived as changing from its 


Case Studies 
This relationship may be better illustrated by 
They 


the following selected cases. were chosen 
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DIAGRAM 2. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CUR 
RENT AND PLANT PROGRAM COST 
The tax dollar represents the maximum desirable 


tax levy for any one year. @The line AB represents the 
fractional part of the dollar required to meet interest 
and principal payments on outstanding bond issues. 
If these payments are not equally distributed the gen- 
eral tendency is AB’ in which case the balance avail- 
able for current expenditures may be materially 
restricted. AB” represents the desirable direction of 
the debt line where building needs are periodic. 


they exemplify extreme conditions 
which may at times confront school authorities. 
Case I. ‘apidly grow- 
ing small community with a large outstanding 
bonded debt. The fact that the school popula- 
tion is growing fast is an indication that a new 
school will be needed in the near future. In 
this case the taxes are already high and are 
causing complaint. With the fixed debt burden 
as shown in Table 2, it is quite obvious that 
educational program must be re- 
stricted if bonds and interest are to be paid 
each vear when due. Observe that the ratio of 
annual debt payments to total current needs is 
inc reasing. 
the last four 


because 


This case represents a 


the current 


It has practically doubled during 
vears. 
TABLE 2 


Relationship Between Current Budgetary 
Debt Series Kequirements. 


Needs and 
Case I, 

Ratio of 
Debt Service 


Annual Cash Requirements 













Current Debt to Current 

Year Budget Service Total Budget 
1923 $26,447 $ 6,200 $52,647 2.32 
1924 30,448 14,565 53,806 3.00 
1925 42,720 1 5,613 ; DS.333 3.65 
1926a 43,200) i 68,763 5.00 
1927 
1928 . 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1982 ; cael 

a. ‘To plan the curre nt budget with this increase in 


debt burden is no easy task for the school authorities, 

‘ase IT. The following facts have been taken 
sie a recent survey report of a well established 
city. It is to be observed that budgetary data 
for years subsequent to 1926 are not available. 
The increase in mill tax required to meet the 
debt service payments when due will force the 
superintendent to plan the current educational 
program with great care. 
cannot be made without 


Otherwise progress 
vigorous 
~ases and the debt 
service obligations cannot be met in accordance 
with the agreements 
issued. 


serious and 
complaint against tax iner 


made when bonds were 


TABLE 3% 
Relationship Between Current Needs and Debt Service 


Requirements. Case II. 
Annual Cash Needs Annual Mill Tax Levy 
Cur- Debt 

Current Debt rent Serv 
Year Budget Service Total Budget ice Total 
1923 $558,545 <a $558,545 11.3 113 
1924 562,168 , 562 aor 12.4 12.4 
1925 651,130 $ 66,847 717,97 13.1 14 14.5 
1926a 675,000 103,920 798'920 3.8 2.2 16.0 
1927 102,405 22 
1928 102,065 2.1 
1920 121,658 2.6 
1930 2.7 
1931 2.2 
1932 $3.0 
1933 2.9 





a. One can re adily contemplate the increases in 
budgetary needs and the resulting increase in tax 
rate. That the school budget must be prepared for 
more than one year in advance, if debt service is to 


be adequately anticipated, is quite obvious. 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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The Safetyfier 


J. M. Robb, Heating Engineer, Peoria, II. 


Safetyfier: one who keeps a school or other 
building safe and sanitary. 

There was a discussion last May among a 
group of delegates to the Toronto convention 
of the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials. It centered around such 
projects as training schools for school janitors 
and painting boiler rooms white. One of the 
delegates, who is a school official in one of our 
big cities, classed all such effort as pure “bunk.” 

This is a significant attitude, one that is 
widely held in the face of existing conditions. 
Reports from salesmen who constantly visit 
schools in many parts of the country seem to 
indicate that the advance in school building 
construction has not been accompanied by a 
corresponding advance in school building care 
and maintenance. There is a wide gap between 
the working conditions and cleanliness in school 
buildings and the intportance of the work 
carried on in these buildings. 

We all recognize that education is more than 
schooling. Its purpose is to create the right 
attitude of mind toward life. Education is 
experience. But how can we recognize this and 
still fail to recognize the need of clean, orderly, 
sanitary conditions in our schoolhouses, as well 
as the need of intelligent, efficient operation of 
schoolhouse equipment ? 

One of the most frequent topics of discussion 
among consulting engineers and contractors, in- 
terested in the heating and ventilating of 
school buildings, is the lack of interest or train- 
ing in the men who operate the equipment. 
The author’s experience in this field covers 
nearly thirty years of schoolhouse work, over 
an area including nearly all of the United 
States, and part of Canada. He has learned 
a great deal from consulting engineers. He 
has learned more from heating and _ venti- 
lating contractors and their mechanics. But 
by far the greatest part of his useful knowledge 
in this line of work has come from the faithful, 
earnest men who were too often expected to 
deliver results from equipment designed by 
engineers who lacked adequate knowledge of 
schoolhouse requirements, or erected by me- 
chanics who lacked understanding of the results 
the equipment should deliver. In many in- 
stances buildings worth over a half million 
dollars, with mechanical equipment valued up 
to a hundred thousand dollars or more have 
been found entrusted to the care of some sta- 
tionary engineer, steamfitter, or other mechanic 
whose only training was the knowledge of his 
trade and more or less experience gained from 
the construction mechanics. These and other 
experiences warrant the statement that among 
school officials, with a few notable exceptions, 
there is no appreciation of the significance and 
importance of employing trained men to care 
for the property under their administration. 

In the first place, we should have long since 
changed our conception of what the janitor’s 
work is and what qualifications are needed for 
it. The modern public school building is no 
more like the old schoolhouse than the automo- 
bile is like the one horse shay. With progress 
new and bigger problems have been encoun- 
tered. When the automobile came into general 
use, it was immediately comprehended that a 
new class of mechanics was required. It did 
not take long to convince everybody that the 
finest carriagemaker, hostler or veterinary was 
of no value for the duties of driving and main- 
taining an automobile. Specially trained men 
were required for that purpose. So it is with 
modern school construction. While not as 
visibly, it has progressed as radically over old 
methods of construction as the automobile, but 
little or no attempt has been made to adequately 


train the men expected to maintain the im- 
provements. The ordinary janitor is like a 
hostler in a garage, expected to be familiar with 
all the refinements of the automobile without 
any of the requisite training. If we would but 
recognize the progress that has been made, and 
the inability or unwillingness to meet it that 
we have shown, much of the present misunder- 
standing as to what real school ventilation is 
would be cleared away. 

Something else that we should recognize is 
the economic value of paying for results. As 
soon as we see the bigness, the importance of 
the janitor’s job, we cannot but admit the need 
of intelligent, efficient men to fill it. And in- 
telligence and efficiency demand high salaries. 

Henry Ford has set a precedent in the manu- 
facturing field by his application of this policy. 
It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that he is 
the world’s foremost example of a man who 
knows exactly what he wants, is willing to pay 
most liberally to get it, and then has the 
shrewdness and capacity to get what he pays 
for. Authorities competent to judge his work 
have said that he has broken every manufac- 
turing precedent, only to replace what he broke 
by some practice far more valuable. It is 
worth noting that one of the outstanding. fea- 
tures of Mr. Ford’s work is his passion for spot- 
less cleanliness. He makes those who serve 
him appreciate his value of his own property 
by the perfect condition in which it is kept. 

Automobile manufacturers have been forced 
to follow Mr. Ford’s example. School officials 
could profit by it. When they give more atten- 
tion to the value they receive and less to the 
amount paid, they will become better recognized 
by those they so earnestly seek to serve as the 
most important producers of wealth in the 
country. They will effect a better understand- 
ing of the relation the janitor’s work bears to 
the community, and this will bring with it the 
recognition that the work of the so-called school 
janitor is one of the most important forces that 
they direct. 

This man, known by the unrespected name 
“janitor,” affects those he serves during the 
most impressionable period of their lives in a 
threefold way: 

First, by keeping his building clean and sani- 
tary, he affects the health of school children as 
much or even more than the mothers do through 
home conditions. He has the health of hun- 
dreds of children as his responsibility, com- 
pared to the few under the care of the mother, 
so that the ventilation and sanitation problems 
with which he has to cope are many times 
greater than those of the individual home. If 
the mothers who are so careful of their children 
only appreciate what spotlessly clean school 
buildings mean to them, such spotless cleanli- 
ness would be as common as it is now rare. 

Second, by his faithful performance of a 
generally disliked duty, he sets an example that 
is more effective than any one seems to realize. 
If, as it should be, he were given the coopera- 
tion of every pupil and teacher this example 
would be better appreciated. 

And third, by his attention to every detail 
in the care of the property intrusted to him, 
he sets the example of a respect for property 
that the generation of school children now be- 
ing trained requires as much as any other 
service. 

Now the suggestion of words is a great social 
force. It is a law of psychology that the mind, 
under the stimulus of some object or event, 
tends to recall other objects or events formerly 
connected with it. If we think of the word 
villain, for instance, we immediately picture a 
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dark, mustached, silk-hatted, evil-looking man. 
But formerly a “villain” was a harmless enough 
person—merely a small landholder who lived in 
a village. Many other words have undergone 
similar transformations. At first, a janitor was 
a gate keeper, then he came to be known as an 
odd-job man, one who could shovel coal and 
sweep floors—a position in life slightly above 
the white wing. Our modern school janitor is 
neither one of these. When educators justly 
value the significance of the work of keeping 
school buildings safe and sanitary, we shall 
have a name for this faithful individual which 
will as distinctively mark the importance of his 
work as the title “chauffeur” does in the auto- 
mobile field. 

So the word Safetyfier is proposed as a basis 
for discussion. 

It is a new word, sufficiently descriptive to 
fix attention at once on the importance of the 
work of the man for whom it is proposed. 


There are signs that the safetyfier’s work is 
beginning to be appreciated. Bulletin No. 24, 
Bureau of Education, Department of the In 
terior, “The School Janitor;’ Dr. Charles E. 
Reeves’ Book, “An Analysis of Janitor Service 
in Elementary Schools;” Mr. George F. Wom 
rath’s articles in the Scnoot Boarp Journat, 
which are based on the Minneapolis board of 
education engineer and custodian training 
school; and a similar school in St. Louis; all 
are illuminating examples of a growing realiza 
tion that this job has a more important bearing 
on school administration results than most edu 
cators recognize. 


In Minneapolis, an annual award of medals 
is made to those who have best performed their 
duties in keeping the Minneapolis school build- 
ings safe and sanitary. If our business men 
could recognize the thought behind this, we 
would have every community following the 
same example. Our Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary Clubs, and similar bodies could render 
no more valuable public service than the 
annual public award of a medal for the Safety 
fier in the community who had best performed 
his work. 

A more appropriate name to designate the 
dignity, importance and value of the faithful 
public servants who keep our school buildings 
safe and sanitary for the most valuable product 
we produce would be an inspiring example 
worth any amount of effort to establish. 


CARING FOR EQUIPMENT 
Franklin Young Harper 
Thousands of dollars of funds are 
wasted each year through negligence of school 
boards, in the rural districts. 


school 


Many boards of directors are very generous 
in their allowance of school funds for buying 
schoolroom equipment. This is very admirable 
and is indeed appreciated by the teacher. But 
it is a pretty well known fact among teachers 
that many boards do not exercise proper care 
in looking after equipment after it has been 
purchased and installed. 

An example: District No. 6 buys a new set 
of books for the library. At the close of the 
term these books are carefully placed in the 
bookease and the key is turned. This key is 
turned over, of course, to some member of the 
board who, by virtue of his authority, should 
have it. 

Probably vacation 
period has passed, Mrs. Jones, a near neighbor 


before ten days of the 
and close associate of the director’s wife calls 
to know if she can get the key to the school 
house. There is a certain book over there she 
is “just dying” to read. 

The basis of this request rests with the idea 
that inasmuch as school property is the com- 
mon property of all the residents of the district, 


(Concluded on Page 144) 
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WEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


THE SOUTH AND WEST JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLORADO 
These buildings have been erected from iden- 
tical plans; but in order to give individuality to 
each, the exteriors were designed in different 
stvles. The South building is in Spanish arehi 


tecture and the West in Tudor. The patio in 





DETAIL OF DOORWAY, SOUTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO 
Thomas MacLaren, 


both buildings is carried out in Spanish, with 
plaster walls relieved by tile inserts, spouts and 
cornices. 


The main axis of the building is the patio, 86 


feet by 56 feet, with the auditorium to the 


south, the gymnasiums to the north, and the 


classrooms arranged along the east and west 


Architect, Colorado Springs, Colo Wm. B. Ittner, Consulting 


Thomas MacLaren, Architect, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Wm. B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


buildings contain two 


The first floor con 


Each of the 
stories and a part basement. 


sides. 


tains six classrooms, shops, a domestic arts de 
partment, and gymnasiums for boys and girls. 
Folding doors are provided between the gym 
nasiums in order that the two may be thrown 
together for exhibition games and other school 


activities. 




















CENTER PORTION OF FRONT, WEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO 


Architect, St. Louis, Mo 
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SOUTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Thomas MacLaren, Architect, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Wm. B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 








SOUTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Thomas MacLaren, Architect, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Wm. B. Ittner, Consulting Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SOUTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Thomas MacLaren, Architect, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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country. The opinion seems to be prevalent 
that the losses mostly occurred in the small 
towns or in rural or semi-rural districts where 
there is no fire protection. Similarly, there is 
no means of determining whether the losses 
have oceurred in old schoolhouses or in school 
buildings of recent construction. There seems 
to be an opinion current that most losses in 
cities 


have occurred in old buildings of im 


proper design and non-fireproof construction. 
* * * 

Kindergartens in the newest school buildings 
in the city of Oakland, Calif., measure 24’ x 46’, 
or approximately one and one-half classroom 
units. 


School buildings recently erected in New 
York City devote 550% of their total floor area 
to actual instructional purposes. They exceed 
by 5° the minimum standard set up in the 


“Candle of Efficiency.” 
* * 


The shape of school buildings must be first 
of all determined by efficiency for administra 
tion of the school. Other factors of import- 
ance are the relation of the building to the 
streets and to the size and shape of the site, 
possible enlargement and ultimate size of the 
building, orientation with respect to sunlight. 


A common and fatal blunder in the pl: ing 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. common and 1 under in the planning 


uis, Mo of school buildings is carelessness concerning 


cnlargement and ultimate size of the structure. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE SOUTH AND WEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


The second floor contains nine classrooms, a 
general science room, and a library. The part 
basement contains a boiler room and fans. 

The patio is useful for the shelter it gives for 
open air meetings of the students or for enter- 
tainments. 

Provision is made for future enlargement of 

the buildings by means of extensions to the east 
and west classroom portions, adding six or more 
classrooms as may be demanded by the cireum 
stances. 
Messrs. Mac 
Laren & Hetherington, architects of Colorado 
Springs, under the direction of W. B. Ittner of 
St. Louis. 

The construction work was carried out as one 
contract and cost a total of $468,355. 


The schools were planned by 


Statistics on fire losses would indicate that 
the losses have been increasing in number and 
amount in 
no facts available by which the losses can be 


whether 


recent years. There are, however, 


have 
large cities or in the open 


segregated to make clear they 


occurred in the 





GRADED SCHOOL, GAFFNEY, S. C. J. J. Baldwin, Architect, Anderson, S. C. 
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James J. Baldwin, Architect, Anderson, S. C. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE GRADE SCHOOL, GAFFNEY, S. C. 





SIDE VIEW OF THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL, GAFFNEY, S. C J. J 


Baldwin, Architect, Anderson, S. C. 
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school plants in a Southern city. The high school is practically fire- 
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HIGH SCHOOL, GAFFNEY, SOUTH CAROLINA. James J. Baldwin, Architect, Anderson, S. C. 
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TWO INTERESTING SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


The new high school and the new elementary school at Gaffney, 
5S. C., are interesting examples of the development of complete 


proof and is erected of concrete and brick with stone trim. The 
arrangement is such that the auditorium and gymnasium can be 
used independently of the school for community purposes. The 
building was completed at a total cost of $250,000. 

The elementary school is semi-fireproof and serves not only for 
grade class purposes but also as a community center. It cost 
$75,000. 


, oo 
The architect of both buildings is Mr. J. J. Baldwin of Ander- | ‘a ( 
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ELEVEN YEARS OF BUILDING DEVELOP- 
MENT IN BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 
Vice-Principal Paul Vander Eike 
There are doubtless other high school dis- 
tricts that have during the past decade carried 
out pretentious and unusual building programs, 
but there are few, like Kern County Union 
High School, Bakersfield, Calif., with an 
assessed valuation of $72,000,000, that have 
without a heavy bond issue, purchased grounds, 
erected school buildings and installed equip- 
ment, costing nearly a million dollars. Bakers 
field has been carrying out its big building 
program with the help of but a single bond 
issue of $200,000, floated in 1921, when the 
plans for enlargement of the original plant were 
well under way. A brief history of develop- 

ments will be of interest in this connection. 
The high school was organized in 1893, and 

two years later what is now ealled the “old 

building” and which contains the commercial 





department and the cafeteria, was erected. This 


served for ten years, when a boom in the neigh- ORIGINAL KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, ERECTED IN 1895, BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 


science building (1923) costing $200,000; a 
four-room temporary classroom building (1923) 
costing $15,000; a new shop (1924) costing 
$100,000, additions to the original shop having 
been made in 1917 at a cost of $40,000: an aca 
demic building (1925) costing $100,000. The 
real estate, purchased for sites, aggregated 
$125,000. 

The academie building, which has been com 
pleted recently, is a two story structure and 
contains a library and study hall on the upper 
floor and classrooms for art and drafting classes 
on the lower floor. A new auditorium with a 
considerably increased seating capacity is badly 
needed and will doubtless be constructed during 
the next two or three years. The site for this 
has already been negotiated for. As soon as 
this building is ready for oceupaney the present 
auditorium will be converted into a library and 
study hall and the study hall in the academic 
building will be cut up into more classrooms. The 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. cafeteria, which is now entirely inadequate, may 





boring Kern river oil fields, and interest in the 
horticultural development of Kern county 
started an unprecedented growth, and necessi 
tated the erection of the present administration 
building in 1906, The county board of educa 
tion, under whose control the high school was 
at that time, then decided to stimulate interest 
in the local industries by making this a poly 
technic high school. Accordingly, a resolution 
Was passed to that effect in 1912 and a manual 
arts building was provided for. Substantial 
additions were made to this building in 1917, 
and the present fine new shop was completed in 
1924, housing the transportation facilities, and 
containing rooms for the automotive trade prac 
tice, radio construction, and machine shop 





courses, 

In 1914, the entire high school plant, as HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING, KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
shown on the plat of the present plant, consisted 
of two city blocks on which were three build 
ines: The original high school building, erected 
in 1895: the administration building, erected 3 
1906; and the first shop building erected in 
1912. Today the plant consists of eight and a , eee ‘ 
half city bloeks on which are situated eleven ” — el , , ; ; ae 


rele = SIE WANE Ta, 
buildings, a $40,000 heating plant, and a com 


° > ; . — i — 
munity athletic tield, consisting of two blocks 
and containing a $49,000 reenforeced concrete 5 | 
stadium built in 1923. Aside from the build J 


ings already mentioned, there are the following 
An auditorium (1915) costing $75,000, having a 
seating capacity of 1,100 and now too small for 
the student body which numbers 1,900 including 


> pti biiantaaen és 
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the junior college; a gymnasium (1918) costing 





$65,000 and now also too small; an agriculture 


build , Qe : } ry RAG a > eC 

lding (1921) costing $46,000; a home eco 

& ; ‘ g® . > AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
nomics building (1922) costing $140,000; a Charles H. Biggar. Architect, Bakersfield 
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SHOPS, KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 





LIBRARY BUILDING, 


KERN COUNTY 


UNION HIGH SCHOOL 





SCIENCE HALL, KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 


be placed in the basement of the new audi 


torium. 
The building most needed now is another 
gymnasium Fortunately California 


winters are not so inclement as to forbid out- 


for girls. 


door exercise, or the present gymnasium would 


scarcely be one-fourth large enough. The new 


gymnasium will be built west of the present 
one and will probably be about of the same 
size. 

It is a significant fact that the high school 
owns seventeen buses and daily transports 


from school from 
In order that the 


expense may not be too burdensome to the tax 


nearly 500 students to and 
within a radius of 25 miles. 


payers, the buses are kept in repair in the new 
shop, students assisting in the work whenever 
Only 


ployed, and everything possible is done to in 


possible. experienced drivers are em 
sure the safety and comfort of the students. 
Up to the present time the active building 
operations have kept the grounds in such a torn 
up condition that, except for a few foundation 
plantings around some of the buildings, little 
effort has been made to beautify the premises 
by planting trees and shrubs. English elms 
have been planted around the grounds, a hedge 
of Euonymous Japonica encircles the athletic 
tield, and groups of evergreens decorate corners 


and other parts that require treatment. 


JONIAY VinwOsI TVD 
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NOTES ON SCHOOLHOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 


St. Louis is eleetrifving its school buildings 
in all departments where efficient apparatus is 
available. Electricity is used in place of other 
elements 


Steam 


power in the laboratories, as heating 
in the cateterias, for refrigeration, ete. 
is, however, used in certain parts of the cooking 
in the cafeterias. 

rise 


rece ive Ss Z'aY% 


The City of Houston, Texas, 
interest on all daily balances in its depository 
banks. 

Houston purchases its sites for new school 
buildings by a method which has worked well 
When a 
property is considered for purchase, it is passed 
the board of 
the board as a 


to prevent high prices, new piece ot 


upon by individual members of 


education and then by whole. 


The price to be fixed is determined by an “ap 


praisal board” made up of five real estate men 


who serve the board of edueation without pay. 


If the owner refuses the amount offered by the 
appraisal board, an “arbitration committee” of 
two persons, one representing the owner, the 


other representing the board of edueation, is 


asked to come to an agreement. If these two 
arbitrators Cannot make an agreement, thev ar 
privileged to draw in a third person of their 
own choice. In case the owner refuses to 


urbitrate, the board of education proceeds to 


acquire the Jand by condemnation. Recently 
the board of education had 30 suits pending and 
had 20 arbitration committees at work. 

Mr. Lewis M. Coath, a member of the Cli 
cago board of education, is authority for the 

that 

cquipment and supplies are in storage in the ele 
schools of the City of 


Some of these supplies have been in 


£5.000,000 worth of unused 


statement 
mentary and secondary 
Chicago. 
the schools for three and four vears and _ still 
remain unused. 

Is there any value in tagging or marking 
school furniture and equipment to determine 
the date 
some clue to its original value? 


when it was purchased and to give 
There seems 
to be some merit in such a plan if it is applied 


to major articles of the movable type. 
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Letting the Parents Do It 


The Lafayette, Ind., Experiment in Choosing School Board Members 
Herbert W. Heimlich 


“No one has a better right to select school 
trustees than the parents of school children.” 

Based on this premise, Lafayette, Indiana, a 
city with a population of some 23,000, is now 
trying an unusual experiment by which it is 
hoped, first, to take the administration of pub- 
lie schools out of the influence of partisan poli- 
tics by placing the selection of school trustees 
directly in the hands of parents of pupils, and, 
secondly and incidentally, to awaken a new 
neighborhood spirit and interest in community 
affairs. 

The plan, which has been put into effect 
through the Lafayette Public School Parents’ 
Council, was suggested last fall in the muni- 
cipal election campaign by one of the mayoralty 
candidates. Not only did he outline the plan 
but he also presented a pledge, signed by the 
councilmanic candidates on his ticket, that such 
a plan, if attempted, would be honored and 
made operative by the city administration. 

Under the plan, parents of pupils determine 
who shall sit upon the city board of school 
trustees. The Indiana state law provides that 
election to the school board shall be by the city 
common council, but the statutes are silent as 
to the nomination of trustees. Thus, the par- 
ents’ council nominates a trustee whom the city 
council, through its pledge, is honor-bound to 
elect. It may be said that the mayorality can- 
didate who proposed the plan was elected, and 
with him eight out of ten councilmen. 

The Mayor’s Argument 

Convincing arguments for the plan were pre- 
sented during the campaign by this candidate, 
Albert R. Ross, and he has remained a stead- 
fast supporter of the idea. The plan is wholly 
his. 

Henry N. Sherwood, superintendent of public 
instruction for the state of Indiana, to whom 
the plan was explained, declared that it is to 
be found nowhere else in the state. So far as 
is known in Lafayette, this plan is not to be 
found in any other city of the nation. 

The importance of the public schools and 
their task were emphasized by Mr. Ross in his 
campaign. The present speed and jazz age, he 
argued, have added to the difficulty of training 
children. One factor with an important bear- 
ing upon the up-bringing of children has been 
the disappearance of a neighborhood spirit, the 
restoration of which he regarded seriously as a 
part of the present-day task. People are either 
at the movies or out in their automobiles, he 
stated, with the result that neighborly contacts, 
common in an earlier day, are neglected, as 
well as the children; at the same time a com- 
munity sense of responsibility and interest in 
the problems which affect each family and 
accordingly the community as a whole, have to 
a large extent vanished. 

The problem is one needing attention and 
solution, and Mr. Ross presented his plan of 
selecting school trustees as a possible remedy. 

The practice in Indiana of nominating school 
trustees is by political caucus. The law pro- 
vides that cities the size of Lafayette shall have 
three school trustees. Custom has established 
the rule that two shall be affiliated with the 
party in power, and the third member shall 
represent the minority party. With the nomi- 
nation made in political caucus, there is no 
choice between a republican and a democrat; 
any contest is between members of the same 
party. The mayoralty candidate attacked this 
plan as encouraging a political administration 
A trustee who owes his election 
to a caucus has allegiance to the group which 
named him, rather than to the parents or the 
public at large. 


of the schools. 


Importance of the Office 

Lafayette school trustees last year had the 
spending of $324,950, and had the responsibility 
of caring for an investment of $1,360,000 in 
buildings, equipment, and lands. A total of 139 
teachers had to be employed and 3,864 pupils 
educated. An average of $1,747 was spent each 
school day last year for educational purposes. 
School board members are accordingly charged 
with a big and important task. As contrasted 
with the school city cost of $324,950 last year, 
the municipality in the same period had ex- 
penditures of nearly $79,000 less. 

Since politics has nothing to do with the 
education of children, Mr. Ross contended fur- 
ther, politics should have nothing to do with 
the selection of school trustees. Discussing 
possible remedies, he opposed election of trus- 
tees by popular vote. The cost would be too 
great to elect but one trustee each year, and the 
most desirable people would not enter into a 
contest. Popular vote would permit a voice 
by those financially interested and would be 
objectionable. 

Urging cautious change, Mr. Ross advised 
that parents, those most interested in the edu- 
eation of their children, be given an oppor- 
tunity of having a greater voice in school ad- 
ministration, by permitting them to select 
school trustees. 

“We have available for the service of these 
children an agency in the form of a great 
natural force which will eventually and effec- 
tually remove the influence of all partisan 
politics from their education,” Mr. Ross de- 
clared. This natural force, the love of parent 
for child, constitutes the strongest sentiment 
in all human relations, he said, continuing: 
“Since this great force is available for the 
service of the children, why shouldn’t we make 
use of it?” 

A Grievance Committee Suggested 

In addition, the candidate proposed the 
organization of a grievance committee of par- 
ents, which would handle certain problems and 
difficulties in school affairs and provide for a 
“helpful, intelligently directed co-operation of 
the parents with the school authorities,” in 
order to “guard against interference with the 
administration or any destructive criticism. 
The parents would not permit any agency to 
interfere with the administration of the schools 
which was not for the best interests of the chil- 
dren.’ 

The proposed grievance committee of parents 
would prevent individual parental interference 
with school administration. “Parents,” he said, 
“should agree to take up any matters of com- 
plaint with this grievance committee and not 
intrude their own affairs into the school man- 
agement.” <A point in favor of this arrange- 


ment would be that “parents, who would hesi- 
tate to speak of something they felt to be 
wrong, would feel free to go to a neighbor and 
talk matters over quietly.” 
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As already noted, the councilmanic candi- 
dates on Mr. Ross’s ticket presented two pledges. 
In the first of these they promised to elect as 
school trustees the nominees of the parents’ 
council. The second pledge contained a promise 
to support an alternate plan,—an educational 
council to be made up of representatives of 
luncheon clubs, labor unions, the chamber of 
commerce and similar general bodies. This 
body was also to nominate school trustees, in 
case parents did not form the parents’ council. 

The schools, undoubtedly, formed the out- 
standing issue of the campaign. There had 
been disturbance in the schools. Climaxed by a 
strike of high school pupils. Whien the votes 
had been counted, Mr. Ross had been elected 
and with him eight of ten councilmen. This 
indicated that one of the two plans would be 
given a trial. 

The Articles of Agreement 

The new civil city administration went into 
office January 4, 1925, but before that time 
meetings of parents had been called to take 
steps for the organization of a parents’ council. 
Meetings of parents and guardians were called 
in each of the city schools. Each grade school 
named three representatives, and the one high 
school, five, to a temporary council, which was 
charged with drawing up “Articles of Agree- 
ment,” or a constitution and by-laws for the 
proposed council. 

This agreement was completed during Feb- 
ruary, and submitted back to each school group 
of parents for ratification. The document pro- 
vided that it became effective after seven of 
the nine schools had voted ratification. Each 
school group ratified the articles, although 
several minor amendments and suggestions, 
designed chiefly to clarify, were made and sub- 
sequently became part of the agreement. 

With this done, the next step was another 
series of parents’ meetings to organize a perma- 
nent council under the provisions of the articles 
of agreement. Thus was the parents’ council 
organized. 

The articles of agreement, under which the 
“Lafayette Public School Parents’ Council” 
operates contain the following preamble: “We, 
the parents and guardians of the pupils in the 
public schools of Lafayette, desiring to co- 
operate with our Civil and School administra- 
tions, for the betterment of our educational 
system, do hereby establish the following 
Articles of Agreement.” 

For the organization of the council, it is set 
forth that parents of the respective schools shall 
select representatives, ip the proportion of one 
for each 150 pupils or major fraction thereof, 
with no school to have less than two represen- 
tatives. Provisions are made for meetings, to 
be held in the schools (the school administra- 
tion permitting), with high school parents one 
evening, and grade school groups the next eve- 
ning, at which representatives to the council 
are to be elected. Nominations are to be made 
from the floor, with voting by secret ballot. 
One of the representatives elected shall be 
designated as the chairman of his or her dele 
gation. These meetings are held each year on 
the first Wednesday and Thursday of March, 
and councillors take office on the second Wed-. 
nesday of March. The term is for one year; 
each representative is eligible to re-election, 
providing he or she continues to have a child 
in the schools. An alternate for each council 
member is also provided. 

Duties of the Council 

In a section devoted to meetings, quorum and 
officers, the articles provide that the representa- 
tives chosen by the several schools shall meet 
on the evening of the second Wednesday of 
March, when the council shall organize by 
electing officers: president, vice-president, and 
secretary, from among council members. 
Nominations again are to be from the floor, 
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with voting by secret ballot. Two-thirds of the 
membership are required as a quorum to do 
business. The duties of the respective officers 
are outlined. Meetings of the council, it is 
specified, shall convene on the call of the presi- 
dent. The president, it is set forth, also shall 
call a meeting on demand from the delegation 
of any school. 

The duties of the parents’ council are: “a) 
To call meetings of parents whenever questions 
shall arise demanding their attention. b) To 
co-operate with the school administration on 
problems of the general school system which 
are of special concern to the parents as such; 
and to consider such special problems as may 
be submitted by local co-operating committees 
hereinafter named. cc) To nominate to the 
city council of Lafayette a candidate for each 
succeeding vacancy on the board of school 
trustees.” 

It is stipulated that the council, on the first 
Wednesday in April, shall proceed to the de- 
termination of a nominee for school trustee. 
No candidate shall be certified who has not 
received a majority vote. For the purpose of 
attaining such majority, the lowest candidate 
may, after any ballot, be eliminated. Then, 
upon election of a first choice, a second and a 
third choice shall be determined in like manner. 

This done, the president is instructed to name 
a committee to visit the first choice and ascer- 
tain if the nomination will be atcepted. Should 
this nominee decline, the second choice shall 
be visited, and, if necessary, the third choice. 

The Nominees 

Upon acceptance, the name of the candidate 
shall be certified to the city council in time for 
consideration at the June meeting. The 
Indiana law, incidentally, requires that the city 
council, at its June meeting, elect a school 
trustee for a three-year term which begins 
August 1. 

In the matter of selecting a nominee, the 
articles of agreement provide that parents may 
advise with, and may by formal action instruct, 
their representatives. However, no representa- 
tive shall be bound by his school beyond the 
first vote or ballot. 

Similarly, the articles provide for the organ- 
ization of co-operating committees in each 
school, made up of three members. The manner 
of selection is the same as for the parents’ 
council; alternates are also to be chosen. The 
duties of the co-operating committees, shall be 
to “co-operate with the school administration 
and with the teachers of the local school in the 
solution of educational problems of their dis- 
tricts.” 

In a section devoted to miscellaneous items, 
the articles present the following paragraphs: 

“1. Meetings of parents in the several 
schools shall be presided over by the chairman 
of the respective delegations to the parents’ 
council. In the event of a general meeting of 
parents, the president of the parents’ council 
shall preside. 

“2. A parent shall be ineligible to member- 
ship in the council when he or she no longer 
has a child in the public schools. 

“3. Amendments to the articles may be 
made by the parents’ council, on a two-thirds 
vote of its total membership, provided that all 
proposed amendments be presented in print and 
read at a regular or called meeting at least one 
month preceding the time of adoption.” 

Such is the plan and nature of the Public 
School Parents’ Council. Surely an interesting 
experiment in democratic school government! 


The Plan Put Into Operation 
Some citizens of Lafayette declare that the 
plan is idealistic, rather than practicable or 
practical. There were breakers which for a 
time threatened the success of the plan. An 
unusual situation was created before the Par- 
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ents’ Council had been able to get its bearings. 
The president of the city school board was 
killed in an accident, nearly four months be- 
fore the expiration of his term. A vacancy was 
thus made to exist unexpectedly and premature- 
ly. The parents’ council had already nominated 
its choice for the regular term. Was this nomi- 
nation also to apply to the short term, and was 
the city council bound by its pledge for this 
emergency ‘(—The pledge seems to leave no loop- 
hole for the city councilmen; they promised to 
elect parents’ council nominations for all 
vacancies in the school board. On the other 
hand, the articles of agreement for the parents’ 
council stipulate specifically that its nomina- 
tions are for the regular school board terms. 
The whole thing was new and there were mis- 
understandings and hurt feelings. Four coun- 
cilmen who signed the pledge, with two of the 
minority party, combined to elect a trustee 
other than the man nominated by the parents’ 
council. For a time it appeared as though 
the parents’ council might die an early and un- 
timely death. 

However, when the time came for the regular 
election, the parents’ council meantime re- 
affirmed its choice, and the city council ap- 
pointed the nominee of the parents’ council. 

Objections to the Plan 

There is naturally a great deal of speculation 
as to whether the plan will live and suceeed. 
Will parents take enough interest in the mat- 
ter? Can scheming be eliminated even from a 
parents’ council? Is it fair for parents alone 
to have such an important voice in the naming 
of men and women who shall direct the expen- 
diture of moneys paid in by all taxpayers? 
These and many other questions have been 
asked. 

The first meetings of parents, at which repre- 
sentatives to the parents’ council were named, 
were not largely attended. It may have been 
lack of interest or lack of understanding. The 
plan was new and its aims and purposes, though 
given wide publicity, seemed hazy to many. 
With the interest now aroused, it appears quite 
certain that more parents will attend subse- 


quent meetings when instructions are to be 
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given regarding the nomination of a school 
trustee. Representatives to the council have 
taken a keen and active interest in the organi- 
zation and its work. 

There have been charges, too, that the par- 
ents’ council, at the start, failed to choose a 
nominee from an unbiased standpoint, and that 
instead several desired objectives in school ad- 
ministration were considered in making a 
choice. Whether or not these and other charges 
be true, mistakes have undoubtedly been made, 
which should serve as warnings for the future. 
It must be appreciated that a city council, a 
parents’ council, or any other body will find it 
difficult, yes impossible, to select as school trus- 
tee a man or woman who will be acceptable to 
every individual or group. 

It might be expected that Catholics and 
Lutherans, who conduct large parochial schools, 
five in all, at their own expense, might object 
to the parents’ council plan, for parents of at 
least these grade school children have no voice 
in the selection of a school trustee, though thev 
pay taxes. Complaint because of “taxation 
without representation” might also be expected 
from that group whose children are past the 
school age, or those who have no children at 
all. However, these groups have made little or 
no public complaint. 

Whether the plan will awaken a new neigh- 
borhood spirit and a greater common interest 
in community affairs, by throwing parents to- 
gether in some of the work and problems of 
educating their children, remains to be seen. 
Whether, too, it will bring parents closer to 
their children by causing or encouraging them 
to take a more active interest in their educa- 
tion, thus helping to solve what many believe 
to be the most serious home problem, and per- 
haps the most important problem of the day, 
is, of course, another matter for the future to 
reveal. 

Proponents of the plan admit that it breathes 
of the idealistic, but they insist at the same 
time that it is practicable and workable, and 
that in it lies a bright hope for the schools, 
the children, the parents, and for the future 
welfare of the nation. Time will tell! 


The Colorado Janitors’ School 


John Henry Shaw, Colorado Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colo. 


Twenty-three public schools, most of them in 
Colorado, some of them in Wyoming and Kan- 
sas, were kept cleaner the last year, the heating 
plants were operated more efficiently, the 


grounds were more attractive—all because the 
janitors attended summer school in July, 1925, 
and learned a number of things which com- 
petent school janitors should know. 





INSTRUCTION ON BROOMS AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


As a direct result of the introduction of a 
short course for school janitors and engineers 
at the Colorado Teachers’ College, 47 janitors 
and engineers enrolled for the second class in 
the work, which was conducted during the week 
of June 7 to 12, 1926. There is every reason 
to believe that a hundred or more schools in 
Colorado and adjoining states will present a 
more attractive appearance during the coming 
school year. An increased number of schools 
will benefit by reason of the fact that several 
of the men enrolled in this year’s course were 
head janitors in school systems employing from 
three to one hundred janitors. One of the stu- 
dents enrolled was the purchasing or business 
agent of a city school system, who was present 
in order that he might learn more about the 
duties of the janitor and might know whether 
or not the men assigned to the buildings were 
doing their duty. 

The effect of the new course on the appear- 
ance and efficiency of operation of the physical 
school plant is indicated by the visits of men 
in the course of their business of various kinds. 
These men have spread the news that the 
changed appearance in school plants has proven 
the worth of the course offered by the Colorado 
State Teachers’ College. Increased confidence 
has come as a result of letters from practically 
every city school system which sent one or more 
janitors to take the course. 

(Continued on Page 135) 


LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR CUSTODY OF, AND LIABILITY FOR 
PUBLIC FUNDS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL SUPPORT 


W. W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Legal Limitations and Prohibitions of Expendi- 
ture of Public Secondary School Funds 


The modern public secondary school board 
has a responsibility for the management of a 
diversified business and professional enterprise. 
No longer does the modern secondary school 
board provide only a classroom or two sparingly 
furnished with desks, one or two teachers, a 
janitor (perhaps), and a supply of fuel, as its 
year’s duties. 

The modern public secondary school board 
provides educational opportunities for almost 
all minors and many adults of the community. 
It hires a teaching corps of teaching specialists, 
supervisors for special types of instruction, a 
superintendent perhaps, and a principal and 
assistants. It employs physicians, oculists, 
dentists, nurses, physical inspectors, and other 
personal service specialists to protect and pro- 
mote the health of the students. It employs 
business managers, accountants, secretaries, 
treasurers, clerks, and other business employees 
in order to transact properly the business of a 
large and important enterprise. 

The school board of today builds modern, 
well-equipped classrooms in artistically de- 
signed, fireproof buildings. It builds audi- 
toriums, laboratories, gymnasia, and shop build- 
ings. It builds teacherages and dormitories. 
It buys and equips playgrounds, ahtletic fields, 
and agricultural experiment plots. The modern 
publie secondary school board provides diversi- 
fied special equipment for classrooms, labora- 
tories, fields, and shops. 

All the foregoing purposes of expenditure are 
legalized by the statutes of certain states. How 
does the public through its state constitutions, 
statutes, and courts protect itself against the 
misuse of the authority conferred? What are 
the legal limitations and prohibitions affecting 
the expenditure of public secondary 
funds? The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent the laws relating to the regulation of the 
expenditure of public funds for the support of 
the public secondary school program. 

General Control 

In the preceding article it was shown that 
certain states authorize the payment of mem- 
bers of local public secondary school boards for 
their services as a legitimate purpose of expen- 
diture of public school funds. The statutes of 
eight states, however, specifically prohibit the 
use of public secondary school funds for this 
purpose.? 


school 


The statutes of two states mention the desir- 
ability of the budget system of public school 
expenditures, but permit local boards to use the 
plan at their own option.2 However, reference 
to the statutes of other states shows that 22 
states now require budgets to be prepared for 
all proposed expenditures for the ensuing year.* 
The statutes of Alabama provide that public 
school administrative officials shall not be en- 
titled to receive their salaries unless all records 
and reports have been properly submitted.* 

Teachers’ Salaries 

The importance of professionally trained 
teachers of high mental and moral caliber in 
the public secondary education program has 
already been mentioned in the discussion of 
court opinions supporting the validity of retire- 
ment salary acts for teachers. The statutes of 
the various states contain many provisions 

‘See key number 1645, Summary Chart. 

*See key number 1646, Summary Chart. 

‘See key numbers 1665 and 1701. Summary Chart. 
Expenses for general control must also be included in 


these budgets. 
“Section 22, Article 6, School Code, State of Alabama, 
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which are apparently intended as safeguards 
against subjecting the children of this country 
to instruction from teachers who are unfit for 
the responsibility. 

The statutes of five states stipulate that only 
those teachers may be employed who are citi- 
zens of the United States, or who have signified 
their intentions to become citizens by having 
applied for first papers.’ Other states prohibit 
members of local school boards* or their near 
relatives’ from being employed as teachers in 
public secondary schools. 

Every state now has statutory provisions pro- 
hibiting the employment of teachers who have 
not the qualifications prescribed by the state 
education department.* As an additional pre- 
caution, the statutes of ten states stipulate that 
public secondary school funds shall be expended 
only for teachers who have teachers’ certificates 
in full force and effect. As a preventive 
measure against misunderstandings between 
teachers and school boards, the statutes of six- 
teen states require that teachers’ contracts be 
in writing.’° 

The courts have uniformly supported the 
power of the state to prohibit the employment 
of uncertified individuals as teachers in the 
public schools.1' Where the statutes required 
that the teacher’s certificate must be filed with 
her contract of employment and through no 
fault of the teacher the certificate was lost in 
transit by a school board employee, the Supreme 
Court of West Virginia held that the teacher 
could force the public school board to recognize 
her contractual rights by a writ of mandamus.’” 

The courts have refused to recognize con- 
tractual claims of teachers who did not have 
written contracts, where the statutes of the 
states required such contracts to be in writ- 
ing.'* The favorable balloting by the public 
school board amounts only to an offer of em- 
ployment which the board has legal power to 
revoke at any time before acceptance.’ In 
California, an agreement to employ a teacher 
made by a school trustee in his individual 
capacity is not a binding contract of employ- 
ment. The secondary school board asembled in 
a meeting must vote favorably in order for a 
legal offer of employment to be made.'® 

A public secondary school board may be pre- 
vented by temporary injunction from employing 
teachers, if it be proved that the members of 
the board have been guilty of acts of official 
misconduct and incompetency.'® If a teacher 
has signed a written contract of employment 
offered by the school board with the board’s 
approval, the acquiescence of the board to her 
teaching during a school month is sufficient evi- 
dence of ratification to support a claim for one 





“See key number 1651, Summary Chart. 
*"See key number 1654, Summary Chart. 
TSee key number 1648, Summary Chart. 

‘See key number 1656, Summary Chart. 

*See key number 1653, Summary Chart. 

See key number 1655, Summary Chart. 

uBR. F. Jenness v. School Dist. No. 31, Washington 
Co. (1869) 12 Minn. 448, 449; Delia G. Ryan v. School 
District No. 13 of Dakota County (1881), 27 Minn. 433, 
434, 8 N. W. 146; Richards v. Richurdson, et al. (1914) 
(Tex. Civ. App.), 168 S. W. 50, 51, 52; Wardell v. Town 
of Killingly (1922), 97 Conn. 482, 117 A 520, 523. 

“State ex rel Rhodes v. Bd. of Ed. of Clark Dist., 
Harrison County, et al. (1923), 95 W. Va. 5, 120 S. E. 
183, 186-188. 

BCharles F. Leland and another v. School Dist. No. 
28 of St. Louis County (1899), 77 Minn. 469, 80 N. W. 
354; Capehart v. Bd. of Ed. of Graham Dist. (1918), 82 
W. Va. 217, 95 S. E. 838. 839: Lawless, County Supt. v. 
Scholl (1920). 186 Ky. 566, 217 S. W. 681, 682; Taggart 
v. School Dist. No. 1 of Multnomah County, et al. 
(1920), 96 Ore. 422, 188 Pac. 908, 911: Bd. of Ed., of 
Escambia County v. Watts (1922), 209 Ala. 164, 95 So. 
498, 500, 502. 

“Alice B. Malloy, resp. v. The Bd. of Ed., City of 
San Jose (1894), 102 Cal. 642. 

bAnnie MeGinn v. Charles Willey and Adolph A. 
Jacobs (1907), 6 Cal. App. 111, 91 P. 423. 

“Walker, et al. v. Waiter, et al. (1922) (Tex. Civ. 
App.), 241 S. W. 524-526. 
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month’s salary.'7 The Idaho Supreme Court 
has held that the act of the school board in per- 
mitting properly certificated teachers to teach 
without a written contract ratifies the un- 
authorized contract, even though the statutes 
stipulate that the contracts be in writing. A 
suit to recover money paid to teachers of the 
publie school district, on the grounds that no 
written contract has been entered into, there- 
fore failed.'*® 


The statutes of twenty-two states provide that 
special aid shall be spent only for teachers’ 
salaries or other specified purposes.’® The 
California Supreme Court construed this so 
literally in 1891, that it was held illegal to 
employ “inspecting teachers, in the absence of 
any statutes at that time conferring such speci- 
fic power.’”?° The Kentucky Supreme Court, 
in spite of the state superintendent of public in- 
structions’ claim that the school fund could be 
paid to the teachers only, held in 1895 that the 
salaries*' of the superintendent of public in- 
struction and his clerks could be paid legally 
out of the common school fund. 


If public secondary school boards do not com- 
ply with statutory stipulations as to length of 
periods to be covered by teachers’ contracts, 
the contracts are void.2* The statutes of five 
states prescribe a minimum salary which local 
boards can pay to publie secondary school 
teachers.** South Carolina has the unusual 
provision in the statutes of the state that no 
more than a stipulated maximum salary be paid 
public school teachers from the regular public 
school funds provided by the state constitu- 
tional tax. However, the local district school 
board may pay salaries in excess of the sched- 
ule, if paid out of district or county funds.?* 
Three states provide by statute that local salary 
schedules of public secondary schools be ap- 
proved by the state education department.?* 
There must be no discrimination in salaries 
paid to public school teachers on account of 
sex, according to the statutes of four states." 


The statutes of Oregon prohibit the employ- 
ment of teachers in public secondary schools 
who wear any religious or sectarian garb.” 
Expenditures of public secondary school funds 
for any type of sectarian instruction are speci- 
fically prohibited by the statutes of twenty- 
nine states.® 


The expenditures for teachers’ salaries, like 
other kinds of expenditures for public schools, 
must be budgeted for the ensuing year, accord- 
ing to the statutes of twenty-two states. The 
statutes of two states recommend, but do not 
require, the budget system to be used.® Public 
secondary school boards have no legal authority 
to expend public school funds for teachers’ 
salaries during a year in excess of the year’s 


“Steward v. Bd. of Ed. School Dist. No. 2, Stephens 
County (1924) (Oklahoma Supreme Court), 230 Pac. 
504, 505. 


School Dist. No. 15 in Fremont County ex rel Baird 
v. Wood, et al, (1919), 32 Ida. 484, 185 P. 300, . 

“See key number 1649, Summary Chart. 

“James H. Barry App. v. W. F. Goad, et al. Resp. 
(1891), 89 Cal. 215, 222, 26 P. 785. 

“Superintendent of Public Instruction vy. Auditor of 
Public Accounts (1895), 97 Ky. 180, 30 S. W. 404. 

“Vallejo High School Dist. of Solano County, Peti- 
tioner v. Dan H. White, as County Supt. of hools, 
Resp. (1919), 30 Cal. App. Dee. 31, 33. 

“See key number 1658, Summary Chart. 

“Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, An Act to Provide for the Pay 
ment of School Teachers in all Schools in South Caro- 
lina, 1924. 

>See key number 1657, Summary Chart. 

‘See key number 1659, Summary Chart. 

Section 112, Oregon School Laws, 1923, p. 41 

‘See key numbers 1665, 1701, Summary Chart, for a 
list of these states. 

‘See key number 1646, Summary Chart, for a list cf 
such states. 
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CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS VERSUS 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

There has been a marked increase in recent 
years in the interest manifested by local civic 
and commercial bodies in the activities of the 
school system. Some of the organizations have 
sought to crystallize public sentiment in the 
direction of progress and educational ideals, 
and have thus proven an aid to local school 
administration. An enlightened public senti- 
ment on the mission of popular education can 
only lead to beneficial results. 

With the laudable tendency of an enlarged 
interest on the part of civic bodies, there have 
come to the surface also here and there the 
embarrassments of an overzealous activity. The 
public press in many sections of the country 
has noted the protest meetings and the adoption 
of resolutions condemnatory of some action 
taken by the local board of education. 

The fracas usually has its beginning in the 
dismissal of a superintendent, principal or 
teacher. The friends of the dismissed person 
are aggrieved and not only register their dis- 
pleasure in a public meeting, but seek to com- 
pel the offending school authorities to rescind 
or reverse their action. The school board that 
has proceeded with due deliberation and cir- 
cumspection, and possesses real backbone, will 
not flinch, and will brave the issue to the finish. 

When a combat between the general public, 
or a fraction of that public, and the school 
board regarding a dismissal is engaged in, it 
means that some one has challenged the judg- 
ment of the latter. It means, too, that the 
protesting citizens’ organization believes its 
judgment to be superior to that of the school 
board. 

The assumption must be, however, that the 
regularly constituted body, entrusted with the 
duty of administering a school system is better 
fitted to judge the merits and demerits of those 
employed therein, than is a loosely jointed citi- 
zens’ organization. The one sees the school- 
worker from the professional side, the other 
from the social side. Mr. Citizen has met Miss 
Schoolmistress and deems her a mighty fine 
lady. Mr. School Board agrees to that esti- 
mate, but he also has information to the effect 
that she is a poor teacher. He may also have 
information regarding the professional ability 
of the superintendent or the principal which 
Mr. Citizen has not. 

It is, by no means, claimed that a board of 
education is always infallible in its findings, 
but when it comes to choosing a staff of school 
executives and classroom workers, the task must 
be entrusted to the regular official body, and not 
to a neighborhood civic club. Citizens who 
differ with the school board should make their 
views known to that body. Public protest is 
always unwise in that it invariably results in 
bitter feeling and embarrassment, and in the 
end settles nothing. 

The professional worker who has been dropped 
from the school board payroll usually makes a 
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serious mistake when he or she seeks reinstate- 
ment through protest meetings and public hear- 
ing. The language employed at protest meet- 
ing is usually intemperate and vindictive, and 


* the hearings always bring out the uncompli- 


mentary as well as the complimentary. Profes- 
sional prestige suffers rather than gains in a 
combat of this kind. 

If conditions arise where the efficiency of a 
school board can consistently be questioned, it 
follows, too, that instances do come up where 
the qualifications of a superintendent, a prin- 
cipal, or a teacher may be doubted. The choice 
of a teacher must be left to the superintendent, 
the choice of a superintendent must be left to 
the school board, and the choice of a school 
board must be left to a taxpaying public. In 
no instance can the selection of a superintend- 
ent, principal or teacher be left to a public mass 
meeting. The board of education, and no other 
body is there to administer the school system. 
THE DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN SCHOOL 

AND HOME RESPONSIBILITY 

There is no question that there is a growing 
tendency to shift the responsibilities of the 
home to the school. It is also evident that the 
American school has, with characteristic readi- 
ness, expanded its scope of service, and has in 
addition to affording educational facilities, 
assumed the task of putting the school child 
into a teachable condition. 

On the other hand, the American home finds 
itself invaded with the distractions caused by 
the modern modes of transportation, of recrea- 
tion, and of pleasure. Men enter with greater 
intensity upon gainful occupations; women 
assume with greater zest social activities. The 
quiet and stability of the home is thereby dis- 
turbed. 

The result is that the disciplinary influences 
which parents inherently exert, or ought to 
exert, over their offsprings are thoughtlessly 
shifted to other channels. Under these cireum- 
stances, the school becomes the clinic where the 
physical and moral needs of the child are sup- 
plied. 

Whatever views one may hold as to where 
the dividing line between parental and school 
responsibility ought to be drawn, the common 
conclusion must be that the task of sending a 
child in a teachable condition to the school is 
clearly upon the parent. 

The school may have at its command better 
facilities for discovering physical defects than 
those at the command of the home. But that is 
a matter of expediency and does not alter the 
principle of parental obligation. 

“Tf a child can not see the blackboard; if he 
can not hear the teacher’s voice; if he can not 
stand erect or if he can not breathe with his 
mouth shut; if he has not had breakfast or if 
he has not had enough sleep; how can he com- 
pete with children who are not handicapped by 
these or any other difficulties.” So says a 
recent bulletin issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. “It is to be expected that 
children who go to school handicapped by de- 
fects or by lack of training during the pre- 
school period, and who consequently fail in 
their work, will be discouraged at the outset. 
They will have a feeling of inferiority because 
they are stigmatized as repeaters.” 

The same authority adds: “Since school life 
is inevitable for most of the children in the 
United States, responsibility for the preparation 
of the children for school during the pre-school 
period, rests squarely upon all parents, whether 
they realize it or not. Increasing demands are 
made upon parents with the enactment and en- 
forcement of compulsory school laws from time 
to time.” 

It will remain largely with the local school 
authorities to impress upon the parent constit- 
uency the fact not only that the pre-school 
obligation to the child is vital, but that the 
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same obligation continues throughout the school 
life of the child. 
THE RESEARCH IDEA IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

If school administrative effort in the United 
States is steadily gaining in efficiency, it is in 
part at least because the statistician and the 
research expert have come upon the scene. 
They assemble facts and figures and interpret 
them for budget and curriculum use, thus en- 
abling the administrator to proceed upon his 
task with greater deliberation and assurance. 

That this new influence has come to the aid 
of school administrative service with an earnest 
determination became manifest at the recent 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
held at Washington when Bruce’s Bulletin 
registered the attendance of a considerable 
number of school statisticians and research 
directors. Their presence which was indicative 
of the constant progress that is going on in the 
school field, as applied at least to the larger 
communities, was also somewhat of a revelation. 
It was the signal that the expert had arrived 
and would remain. 

This belief is strengthened in the fact that 
the research expert in school administration has 
his prototype in the efficiency expert who serves 
in the channels of commerce and _ industry. 
Here the effort has been to establish better pro- 
duction and to introduce “short cut” methods 
and thus eliminate the waste of time, effort, 
and materials in production operations. The 
success which has attended these efforts has 
demonstrated their utility. What science has 
done for the administration of the modern in- 
dustrial plant it may do for the administration 
of the school plant. 

The research expert in education enables the 
administrator to secure a better grasp upon 
facts and problems and to determine with 
greater accuracy the route to efficiency. He 
penetrates the financial affairs of a school sys- 
tem and brings order, system, and method into 
its business operations. The modern school 
budget is an achievement in the direction of 
sound financial housekeeping. 


But, the research expert enters upon even a 
larger task when he deals with the purely edu- 
cational considerations of a school system. 
Types of organization, teaching methods, and 
outline of courses of study which obtain in 
the average school of this country are by no 
means fixed entities. Their adjustment to 
the present day findings and needs is yet to be 
completed. At least they are subject to fur- 
ther adjustments. 


True, the modern research bureau as applied 
to school administration is still one of the privi- 
leges of the larger community. The smaller can- 
not afford it. But, it may follow nevertheless 
that the results of the experimentation carried 
on in the larger school systems: may carry some 
suggestive value to the smaller. Again, the 
time may come when groups of smaller com- 
munities may, upon some part time basis or co- 
operative plan, bring the research expert into 
their service. 

One of the gratifying symptoms is noted in 
the smaller communities where the superintend- 
ent digs deeper than ever into the problems 
that confront him. He brings these to the sur- 
face and bares them in simple factors. In many 
instances he begins to resort to charts, graphs, 
and diagrams. The school board secretary, too, 
brings his statistical labors under comparative 
analysis and resorts to scientific accounting and 
budget making. 


The criticism has frequently been advanced 
that while the schools might be certain as to 
pedagogical method, or as to the quantity and 
quality of service rendered, they were uncer- 
tain as to the ultimate value of the output. 
The success of an industrial enterprise is 
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measured in the light of the capital invested by 
the volume of production and the earnings 
made. The net earnings of a school system, 
however, have hitherto remained a matter of 
mere estimate and conjecture. 

With the advent of the research expert in the 
domain of school administration, much that 
was heretofore hidden in a haze of doubt is now 
clarified and lifted into bold relief. Mental 
tests are no longer an experiment of question- 
able import. They enable policies and conclu- 
sions as to educational processes and produc- 
tion that are scientifically sound and reasonable. 

At any rate it is gratifying to note that the 
American school administrator is bringing into 
his counsels the service of science as a factor 
in achieving economy and efficiency. 

SOUNDING A NOTE OF CAUTION ON 

SCHOOL COSTS 

The subject of taxation, as applied to state 
and locality, is just now receiving considerable 
attention at the hands of economists and ex- 
perts. In current financial periodicals, the con- 
tention is made that taxation in this country is 
mounting to an alarming degree and that the 
time for a halt is rapidly approaching. 

In substantiation of this charge the financial 
world is told that “the state and municipal 
bonds sold in 1901 amounted to $131,550,000 
whereas in 1924 and 1925 these sales have ex- 
ceeded the amazing annual amount of $1,390,- 
000,000.” At the same time, we are informed 
that “the national debt was reduced by about 
$4,250,000,000, while the federal governmental 
expenditures were reduced about $2,000,000,000 
annually.” 

These figures we are asked to keep in mind by 
Roger W. Babson in Forbes’s Magazine, and 
note that just the opposite trend has taken 
place in state and local governments. “From 
1920 to 1926 state and local governments in- 
creased their debt by about $6,750,000,000,” he 
says. “They increased their current expenditures 
more than $2,000,000,000 and the tide is still 
rising.” 

The contention is made that while we are be- 
ginning to economize nationally, we are more 
extravagant than ever locally. “How much does 
it help you,” says this expert, “to have the 
federal government save you $4,000,000,000 of 
debt, if local governments immediately pile on 
annually $7,000,000,000 ?” 

This prompts us to turn to the several items 
that usually go to make up our local expendi- 
tures. There we find that government in all its 
departments is encountering higher costs. Every 
form of construction project involves higher 
prices for material and labor. The salary lists, 
too, have not only been enlarged but a higher 
compensation is necessarily paid. 

The item that looms up on the state and 
municipal expense sheet as being somewhat new 
is the one dealing with road making. With the 
evolution of the automobile and the truck, has 
come the era of good roads and much money has 
gone into their construction and upkeep. Local 
government, too, is exposed to the newer de- 
mands in the direction of safety and sanitation 
measures which an advanced civilization calls 
for. 

The largest single item in every municipal 
budget is that which goes for education. It 
usually runs from 25 to 40 per cent of the total. 
Being the largest item, it is subject to the 
greatest scrutiny. The American people are 
generously inclined when dealing with the 
schools, and yet there are municipal demands 
along lines of police, fire, and health protection 
which have a legitimate claim on the tax funds 
and which cannot be slighted. 

‘The economists who are viewing the financia: 
situation, as applied to nation, state, and local- 
ity, hold that the latter is the worst offender and 
that local prodigality must sooner or later be 
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checked. Babson says: “One way is to let the 
riot run on until conditions reach such a pass 
that they can be cleaned up only by violent up- 
heaval and catastrophy. We can let the joy- 
ride speed on until it brings up with a crash 
against a stone wall, in a crash that might in- 
volve all business throughout the length and 
breadth of the nation. Or we can take the 
opposite course and begin to get back to our 
senses now before we have gone too far, before 
we have reached a point where there is nothing 
left but a voleanic reorganization.” 

Considering this note of warning from the 
standpoint of school administration, our first 
impulse would be to regard the situation with 
complacency on the assumption that a reason- 
able degree of economy now characterizes the 
running of the American schools. If the alarm 
of the economists is well taken, then it also fol- 
lows that school administration will in future 
be subjected to more rigid scrutiny. 


Be that as it may, we have contended in these 
columns, and so contend again, that radical cuts 
in the administration of the schools cannot be 
looked for unless a lowering of standards is to 
follow. And such lowering is entirely against 
the American spirit and not necessitated by any 
financial stress, present or future. 


The caution which has been sounded can only 
mean that school administrators must redouble 
their efforts in the direction of a wise expendi- 
ture of every dollar placed in their hands, effect- 
ing economies wherever this can be done with- 
out impairing the service. Where this is done 
extravagance cannot consistently be charged, 
nor can or will any one seek radical reductions 
in the administration costs of the schools. 

The extravagances which, no doubt, exist here 
and there must be discovered and eliminated. 
It is easier to defend a school budget that is 
economically constructed than to defend one 
which contains useless items, even though the 
items be small. The school administrators 
must be able to defend every budget item if un- 
wise cuts are to be successfully resisted. 


THE QUESTION OF NAMING SCHOOL- 
HOUSES 


Something of a commotion was created when 
the board of education of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
concluded to rename the two million dollar 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial High School by 
calling it the New Rochelle High School. Sev- 
eral newspapers criticized the action. Others 
have praised it. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer in commenting on 
the change said: 

“There could be no element of partisanship 
in honoring the memory of a President of the 
United States. Everybody did not agree with 
the policies of Woodrow Wilson, and he served 
at a time of great excitement and bitterness, but 
all reasonable persons concede that he was one 
of the outstanding characters of the war, and it 
is fair to assume that he was guided by high 
motives. But aside from all controversial ques- 
tions he was the head of the nation for eight 
years and was certainly entitled to the distine- 
tion of having a public school named after him. 
Indeed, there was peculiar fitness in so doing 
because Mr. Wilson had won prominence as an 
educator long before he. reached the White 
House, and is regarded as one of the most cul- 
tured of the long line of men who have sat in 
the presidential chair.” 

The editor then charges the New Rochelle 
board with playing the poorest kind of peanut 
polities, closing by saying that: “It is not a 
matter of great importance, but the news from 
New Rochelle illustrates a pettiness not pleasant 
to contemplate.” 

We cannot quite agree with the Philadelphia 
editor. What he states about Woodrow Wilson 
is true, but when it comes to naming a school- 
house, more particularly a high school which 
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is the pride of the town, we are dealing with 
another question. It is also true that Wilson is 
no longer among the living and that his memory 
as an educator and statesman deserves to be per- 
petuated. But, Wilsonism, as a partisan factor 
in American politics, is not dead. This was 
amply demonstrated in the last national cam- 
paign. 

Whether there have been those in or out of 
the board in New Rochelle who sought to make 
political capital out of the name is not known to 
us. If the present school board dropped the 
name simply as a part of the game of polities it 
is subject to criticism. But, the assumption 
must be that the board knew its own business 
best and acted advisedly. 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce takes the 
following position: “School buildings, erected 
by money collected from all taxpayers, should 
not be given names offensive to a large portion 
of the citizens of the community. We do not 
permit denominational or other religious teach- 
ings in our public schools, and so long as a 
man’s name, however great, continues to arouse 
violent feelings of a partisan nature, it should 
not be given to school buildings, in our opinion. 
The name first chosen carried the idea that it 
was to be erected as a memorial to Woodrow 
Wilson. That was not true. It is being con- 
structed to provide high school education for the 
youth of New Rochelle. Woodrow Wilson High 
School, perhaps; would not have stirred so much 
commotion; but the inclusion of the word 
‘memorial’ in it was too much for a board com- 
posed entirely of Republicans.” 

Besides, the naming of a schoolhouse is a local 
matter. The people who pay for the construe- 
tion and maintenance of school buildings have 
the right through their accredited representa- 
tives, to honor either national characters or 
local celebrities in naming such structures. 





Small school buildings are more expensive in 
administration and in the cost of school sup- 
plies and equipment than are large school build- 
ings. Small buildings require practically as 
many deliveries as large buildings and the 
small quantities which they require makes the 
cost of delivery correspondingly more expen- 
sive per unit. 

* * * 

School boards can benefit by having all their 
bond issues put through their regular bank 
depository. When arrangements are made by 
banks other than depositories, a charge of one- 
fourth of one per cent is made for handling 
collections of bonds. 

* * * 

Blackboards should never be washed in the 
opinion of some school custodians. They 
should be cleaned dry. 

If blackboards must be washed, they should 
be carefully rubbed dry with clean rags and 
shold not be allowed to dry by evaporation. 

* ca * 

The economy of Battleship linoleum floors is 
negligible if these are laid on wood sub-floors 
which in turn are placed on top of the concrete 
floor slabs. 

* *” * 

St. Louis estimates that the cost of replacing 
school cafeteria equipment approximates eight 
per cent of the original cost annually. 

* * os 

Denver makes daily deposits of all cafeteria 
receipts and receives interest from the banks 
which accept these deposits. 

* * oe 

Cafeterias are sometimes placed in school 
buildings on the top floor on the theory that 
this will prevent odors from traveling through 
the school building. A drawback of top floor 
cafeterias is their distance from the play- 
ground. 
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Architectural Acoustics as Applied to 


Auditoriums 
Valuable Study by Expert of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 


The design of school auditoriums frequently 
involves the problem of correct acoustics and 
when this element is not taken carefully into 
account serious troubles arise. The inquiries 
from school authorities which come into the 
office of the Scnoot Boarp Journal indicate 
that the planning of school auditoriums for 
good acoustical effects is not generally under- 
stood by architects and is rarely thought of by 
superintendents of schools and school boards 
who are charged with the duty of approving 
plans for the school buildings. 

In this connection the United States Bureau 
of Standards has recently issued an official 
document on architectural acoustics which is of 
value to school authorities and school archi- 
tects. The author is Mr. Paul R. Heyl, senior 
physicist, in charge of the Sound Laboratory of 
the Bureau. Mr. Hey] analyzes the usual acous- 
tical difficulties of auditoriums as three—echo, 
dead spots, and reverberation. He says: 

In the usual sense of the term, echo means a 
definite or articulate repetition of a sound after 
an interval at least equal to the total duration 
of the sound that is being repeated; while rever- 
beration means a confused or inarticulate pro- 
longation of the sound. Echo is always a bad 
feature in a hall; reverberation, on the other 
hand, is desirable up to a certain point; only 
in excess is it an evil. Of the two, echo is the 
more difficult to remove; prevention by fore- 
sight in construction, aided by expert advice, 
if necessary, is the best plan. 

1. Echo 

Echo arises by regular reflection of sound 
from smooth walls, ceilings, or proscenium 
arches just as a mirror may reflect a beam of 
If, however, the 
surface of the mirror be roughened, the re- 
flected light will be diffused in all directions; 
and if the walls and ceilings of a room be simi- 
larly irregular (on a sufficiently large scale) 
the reflected sound will be scattered, broken up, 
and its definite or articulate character de- 
stroyed. In this case we have what is called re- 
verberation. 

The lapse of time before an echo is heard is 
due to the fact that the reflected sound has 
traveled a longer path than the sound which 
comes directly from the source. This difference 
of path may be such as to cause mischief. The 
reflected sound of a spoken syllable or of a note 
of music may arrive at the ear at the same mo- 
ment as the succeeding syllable or note which 
has traveled by the direct path, and so cause 
hopeless confusion. 

Generally speaking, auditoriums are less 
likely to exhibit troublesome echo when their 
outlines are rectangular. An instructive case 
of the trouble that may be caused by curved 
walls is cited by Watson in the case of the au- 
ditorium at the University of Illinois, with an 
approximately circular floor plan and a hemi- 
spherical dome. The best that could be done 
in the way of after correction of the acoustics 
of the room was only partly satisfactory. Wat- 
son regards the complete cure of such a room 
as hopeless without “surgical treatment”; that 
is, straightening the walls. 

Smooth, hard-finished walls, such as the usual 
plastered type, are excellent regular reflectors 
of sound and are consequently likely to pro- 
duce echo. It becomes of importance, therefore, 
to break up such surfaces so as to produce ir- 
regular distribution of the refleeted sound. This 
is usually done by coffering in the case of ceil- 
ings. Examples of this may be seen in many 
theatres of modern construction. The ceiling 
and, perhaps, the proscenium arch are broken 


up into depressions about four feet square, con- 
taining a succession of steps totaling a depth of, 
perhaps eight or ten inches. An irregular sur- 
face of this character breaks up the reflected 
sound and distributes it in such a way as to 
minimize echo, and, in fact, to convert it into 
reverberations. The dimensions which should 
be assigned to such coffering are not a matter 
of taste or accident. If the wave length of the 
incident sound is very large compared to the 
size of the irregularities it encounters, there 
will be little dispersive effect produced; and if 
very small, the smooth spaces inside the coffer- 
ing may act as regular reflectors. The size men- 
tioned, four feet in diameter, is a compromise 
between the average wave length of the male 
and the female voice. 
2. Dead Spots and Sound Foci 

Dead spots and sound foci occur as a conse- 
quence of echo-producing conditions. Sound 
travels through the air as a wave of alternate 
compression and rarefaction, and if a reflected 
sound wave is retarded by the proper amount it 
may happen that the compression of the directly 
transmitted sound and the rarefaction of the 
reflected sound arrive at the ear at the same 
time, neutralizing each other’s effect and pro- 
ducing a diminution in intensity. If the re- 
flected sound is retarded a little more, it may 
happen that two compressions coincide, produc- 
ing an unusually loud sound. The most usual 
cause of such sound foci, however, is a curved 
wall or ceiling which concentrates the sound to 
a focus. 

Since dead spots and sound foci arise from 
the same cause as echo, their removal may be 
brought about by the same treatment. Some 
care and experience is necessary in order to lo- 
cate the particular portion of the room which is 
responsible for the production of a dead spot. 
Often this can be found only by a cut-and-try 
experiment, as it is not possible to predict the 
path of reflected sound with the same accuracy 
as in the case of light. The reflecting portion 
once found must be treated in such a way as 
to decrease its power of regular reflection. 

W. C. Sabine mentions a case of a theater, 
the ceiling of which contained a flat oval panel, 
to which such trouble was traced. In this case 
an irregular canopy, oval in plan and slightly 
larger than the panel, was hung just below it 
with good effect. 

3. Reverberation 

A sound produced in a room is reflected back 
and forth from walls, floor, and ceiling, a por- 
tion being absorbed at each reflection until its 
intensity is so reduced that it becomes inau- 
dible. Owing to the high speed of sound, there 
may be many such reflections in the course of a 
single second in a room of ordinary size: and 
the greater the dimensions of the hall the more 
prolonged will be the reverberation. 

If the walls of the room are covered with 
some highly sound-absorbent material, such as 
hair felt, two or three reflections may suffice to 
destroy the sound. Such a room is acoustically 
“dead” and undesirable. <A little reverberation 
is necessary to satisfy our established tastes and 
auditory habit, and the desired amount of re- 
verberation is found empirically to 
with the size of the auditorium. 

It is customary since the pioneer work of 
Sabine to define the “reverberation time” of a 
room (perhaps, somewhat arbitrarily and arti- 
ficially) as the time taken for a sound of speci- 
fied intensity to die away to inaudibility. This 
standard intensity is a sound ordinarily painful 
to a normal ear at close range and is difficult 
of reproduction. Fortunately, its use is not 
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necessary in ordinary practice, for since Sa- 
bine’s day the “reverberation time” of a room 
is a matter of calculation rather than experi- 
ment. The method of making this calculation 
will be explained later. 

Experience with a number of existing audi- 
toriums of acceptable acoustic quality makes 
possible the formulation of the following table, 
in which the acceptable limits of the standard 
reverberation time are expressed for rooms of 


different volume. 


TABLE 1 
Acceptable limits of rever- 
beration time in seconds 


Volume of room in cubic feet Half Maximum 

audience audience 
REE Ava wabcduatamueereces 0.9-1.2 0.6-0.8 
I . ao-50 ose Shetek ep avedel 1.0-1.3 8-11 
DT é¢ic.enddhiiadbaes send 1.2-1.5 .9-1.3 
SE 6b. odextena ReR4s e645 ba0 1.5-1.8 1.2-1.5 
ES ee ener 1.8-2.0 1.4-1.7 
SE a ee ee ee ee 21-2.3 1.7-2.0 
EE ia gins 0-4.00 dda CORRS 2.3-2.6 1.8-2.2 
ESS ee ery rote 2.5-2.8 1.9-2.3 
Pe ee 2.6-2.9 2.1-2.5 

The limits given in the table are not to be 


regarded as rigid. Auditoriums are known 
which exceed these limits in either direction by 
several tenths of a second and yet are of fairly 
satisfactory quality. However, in planning a 
new auditorium it should be the aim to strike 
the average of the range given. 

Mr. Heyl] offers elaborate formula for caleu- 
lating the verberation time of a room and 
suggests a table of sound absorption powers 
which various materials possess. It is most 
interesting to note that an open window is the 
most complete absorber of sound known. The 
sound passes out of the window but practically 
none is returned. The next most perfect ab- 
sorber of sound is hair felt, which absorbs pos- 
sibly half as much sound as an equal area of 
open window. The coefficient for hair felt is 
commonly given as 0.50. Other materials 
which have a high coefficient for absorbing 
sound are: Akoustolith (artificial stone), heavy 
carpets with lining (.25), Celotex (.31), chen- 
ille curtains (.23), flax, 1 inch thick (.55), hair 
felt with painted membrane (.25 to .45), stage 
openings (.25 to .40), ventilators (50 per cent 
open space) (.50). The highest coefficient is 
hair felt two inches thick with unpainted mem- 
brane (.70). Individual objects in a room have 
a strong absorbing influence. Every person in 
an audience thus is a 4.7 coefficient. Settees 
upholstered in hair and leather have a sound 
absorbing coefficient of 3. Wood seats in an 
auditorium have a small coefficient of only .100. 

Planning Auditoriums 

Mr. Hey] makes the following suggestions for 
planning an auditorium: In planning an audi- 
torium we must consider three factors—shape, 
size, and interior finish. 

As stated in discussing echo, the design of an 
auditorium should avoid curved walls or ceil- 
ings. An attempt to introduce such features 
for their artistic effect is almost certain to be 
detrimental to the acoustie quality of the room. 
Auditoriums of a rectangular shape have been 
the most uniformly satisfactory. 

Prior to Sabine’s work there was current an 
idea that there should be a certain ratio exist- 
ing in the dimensions of the room; just what 
Sabine 
quotes several different recommendations. Mod- 
ern opinion regards such a ratio as immaterial 
unless, of course, it be carried to an absurd ex- 


ratio no one seemed to know certainly. 


treme, such as a very long and narrow room. 
The question of size must be determined prin- 
cipally by the purposes for which the room is to 
be used and not by considerations of space 
True, 
modern amplifying practice makes it possible to 
use a very large auditorium for speaking, but 
the present discussion is limited to the consid- 
eration of natural features and characteristics. 
The alteration of quality and the noise intro- 
duced by amplifiers are such that they will re- 
quire much improvement before they will be 
(Concluded on Page 140) 


available or seating capacity desired. 
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et ARCHITECTURAL FENESTRA * 


The Wilbur Wright Junior High 
and Elementary School, 
Dayton, Obio. 


Architects, 
Hermann and Brown. 


Consulting Engineer, 
W. B. Ittner. 


Contractor, 


The H. R. Blagg Co. 


Frineste Windows are 
made by the largest organiza- 
tion of steel specialists in the 
world. From layout, estimat- 
ing and detailing to delivery 
and erection, Fenestra men 
insure a satisfactory installa- 
tion—they assume responsi- 
bility for the entire operation. 
A complete Fenestra force in 
your immediate locality is pre- 
pared for quick action at all 
times. 
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N inspiration to the students and 

the teachers—a source of pride to 
the entire community—that’s what you 
want your new school building to be. 


Such an institution is the new Wilbur 
Wright High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
It qualifies in exterior beauty. It meets 
the modern demand for school build- 
ing utility. 

Among the important contributing 
factors will be found Fenestra Reversi- 
ble Ventilator Windows. They qualify, 
too, in point of beauty—adding their 
graceful lines and small, sparkling panes 
to the attractive architectual effect. 


But no less in importance are the 





practical advantages these better steel 
insure—cheery, healthful 
classrooms; well distributed daylight 
without glare; easily controlled ventila- 
tion; larger blackboard spaces; unob- 
structed shading; convenient washing 
from the inside; small glass lights eco- 
nomically replaced when broken; and 
protection against fire. 


windows 


And in hundreds of schools and in- 
stitutions, the country over, these 
advantages have proved to be actual 
operating advantages. To anyone 
interested in school construction full de- 
tails of Fenestra products and Fenestra 


service will be gladly supplied. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, R-2266 Past Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Factortes in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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The ymodern 
school building 
needs modern 

lighting equipment 


—and the lighting of old buildings can be greatly improved 
In hundreds of colleges, high 
schools and grade schools in all parts of the country 
DENZARS are flooding classrooms with soft, glareless 
light. Write today for copy of the DENZAR catalog. It 


contains much information of interest to those interested in 


by installing DENZARS. 


better school lighting. 
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BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO., 219 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST., 


4 WASHINGTON 
SSICORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 


Lengthened School Day Unpopular 


A proposal recently presented to the District 
of Columbia board of education caused consid- 
erable discussion among the members because of 
the lack of machinery for obtaining the opinions 
of the parents of boys and girls in the District 
schools. With the assistance, however, of one 
of the city daily papers an entirely new method 
(at least for the District) was adopted. The 
newspaper conducted a referendum. 


The question before the board was a proposal 
to lengthen the regular school day and eliminate 
home study. The advocates of this movement 
pointed out the desirability of supervised study, 
which can be carried out only in the school, 
and the rather general neglect of home study 
under present conditions. This is due, it is 
alleged, to present social and economic condi- 
tions resulting in small living quarters for fam- 
ilies, which makes it impossible in many cases 
for the home to give its children a proper place 
for their home work. Also, it is due to the 
increased attractions outside of the home 
social activities and amusements, which takes 
time that should be devoted to home study. The 
motion picture is quoted as one of the most 
important of these. 


The school board itself undertook to secure 
the opinions of parents who are members of the 
parent-teacher associations and other civic or- 
ganizations. Thirty-six such organizations voted 
upon the matter in regular meetings. All voted 
against the proposed change; the vote in each 
organization being overwhelmingly against it. 

'aily paper referred to undertook its sur- 

} pinions of parents not belonging 

ised a questionnaire. 

the votes of the or 
very five individual 


T 





The action is of interest, not so much because 
of the question itself, but because of the method 
used to determine the opinions of the parents 
With the great present interest on the part of 
the daily paper in educational matters, it is 
a method which may be used in any school dis- 
trict, city or county. The newspaper brings the 
matter to the attention of its readers, it dis- 
cusses both sides of the question, and it prints 
a ballot which may be cut out, filled and returned 
to the newspaper office by parents and others 
interested. The method, of course, has against 
it the regular objections to any “straw” vote; 
nevertheless when proper safeguards are taken 
it gives a fairly accurate cross-section of public 
opinion on the question submitted. The District 
of Columbia board seems pleased with the re- 
sults and plans to use the same method again 
when other questions come before it on which 
the members feel the need of knowing the opin- 
ions of the school patrons. 

Teachers’ Retirement Law, District of Columbia 

Congress, just before adjournment, passed an 
important amendment to its act of 1920 pro- 


viding for the retirement of teachers in the 
public school system of the District. The age 
of retirement remains the same: any teacher 


who has reached the age of 62 may be retired 
by the board on its own motion, or shall be 
retired if application is made by the teacher. 
Any teacher who has reached the age of 70 must 
be retired unless by two-thirds vote of the board 
it is deemed essential that he be held longer for 
the good of the service. 

After retirement either for age or disability, 
a teacher receives an annuity of one per cent 
of the average salary received during the ten 
years immediately preceding retirement multi- 
plied by the number of years of teaching. To 
this is added $15 contributed by the Govern- 
ment, multiplied by the number of years of 
teaching. The maximum average salary allow- 
ance is $2,000; and the maximum years of serv- 
ice, 40, the minimum 20. 

In order to provide the part of this annuity 
not contributed by the Government, a deduction 
is made each month from the teacher’s salary. 
The money thus withheld is deposited in the 
United States treasury and credited with four 
per cent interest, to the teacher’s account. 


CHICAGO 
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The amount deducted is in accordance with 
annuity tables prepared by the Commissioners 
of the District. It must be sufficient so that 
with interest at four per cent, it will purchase 
an annuity equal to one per cent of the average 
annual salary during the last ten years before 
retirement, but in no case shall exceed eight per 
cent of the salary. 

The old law provides for deductions of from 
four to eight per cent on basic salaries. The 
change from basic salaries to average salary 
during the last ten years of service is of advan- 
tage to the teacher as it permits a larger an- 
nuity. Under the old law the Government con- 
tribution to the annuity is $10 for each year in 
teaching service; under the new law, it is $15. 
Under the old law the minimum annuity for 
retirement because of age is $480 a year. Under 
the new it is more, as it is one per cent of the 
average salary for ten years plus $15, multiplied 
by 20. It is, therefore, for a teacher who has 
been receiving the minimum teaching salary, 
$540. 

Community Center Department of Washington 
School Department 

The recent selection of Miss Sibyl Baker as 
Director of the Community Center Department 
of the Washington School System to succeed 
Mrs. C. N. Broy, resigned, has brought to the 
attention of the public the splendid work this de- 
partment is doing. 

This department, authorized by Congress in 
1917, began operation July first of that year. 
It is under the immediate direction of a Direc- 
tor with two assistants, one for white centers 
and one in charge of activities in the centers 
for colored. There are also nineteen secretaries, 
one for each of the nineteen community centers. 
Seven of these are full-time secretaries, the 
others part time. 

These centers are in school buildings, selected 
because of favorable location and of equipment 
for the special needs of community programs, 
such as auditoriums, gymnasiums, music rooms, 
and swimming pools. Those centers in the Cen- 


tral high school, and the Dunbar high school 
(for colored), are perhaps the most* widely used 
because of their large auditoriums suitable for 
large meetings. 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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(1) Classroom in Catawissa, Pa., School, and (2) exterior view of the building, where 


Peer Vent Units were installed to supplement direct radiation. 


(3) Another old 


building, John Porter School, Easton, Pa., where Peer Vent Units have been installed, 
and (4) one of the classrooms. 


FOR OLD BUILDINGS, TOO 


PeerVent Heating and Ven- 
tilating Units can be installed 
in old buildings almost as 
readily asinnewones. Nore- 
modeling is necessary, there 
is no bulky apparatus to in- 
stall, no network of warm air 
passages to be built. If an 
existing system fails in cer- 
tain rooms, it can be supple- 
mented with Peer Vent Units. 


When new sections or wings 
are added to old buildings, 
PeerVent Units can be used 
without affecting in any way 
the older parts of the build- 


ing. 





Write for Catalog 





PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION 
COMPANY, Incorporated 


Skillman Ave. and Hulst St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 808 Monadnock Bldg. 
BOSTON 100 Boylston St 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 196 Worthington St 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 

DES MOINES 
PORTLAND, ORE., 927 Board of Trade Bldg. 


339 Second Avenue 
1836 Euclid Avenue 
723 Lafayette Bldg. 


520 Securities Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 240 7th Avenue South 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St 


PeerVent Units provide the 
required ventilation, without 
waste of fuel. Each room is 
heated and ventilated exact- 
ly as needed, and only while 
actually being used. 


Other PeerVent features are 
low first cost, economical op- 
eration, quick heating, and 
simple, dependable, durable 
construction. 


Send for the PeerVent Cata- 
logue. If you wish to see 
our local representative, 
please so advise. 


PEERVYENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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(Concluded from Page 72) 
In all of the centers, various clubs and groups 
meet regularly each week. During the past year 
there were 212 such groups. They are as fol- 


lows: 
Dramatic clubs and groups.............--- 1] 
EO SS ee ee 17 
Rhythm clubs and classes................. 13 
Language clubs and classes.............--. 11 
Industrial arts, handwork, and home eco- 
EE Fares gh'G bd sid 6 9 ¥46.9.00..00:6.0' 2 
Athletic clubs and groups................. 53 
Musical organizations, public speaking 
I, GOs oi vere ese sccsecesecscscccees 65 


In addition to the clubs and groups meeting 
regularly, there were many community uses of 
buildings by civic, patriotic and educational or- 
ganizations. 


Commercial Testing Laboratories 


Purchasers of building material for schools 
and other purposes are making use more and 
more of independent commercial testing labora- 
tories equipped to determine whether material 
being used is up to specification requirements. 

A list of qualified laboratories has been pre- 
pared by the U. S. Bureau of Standards and is 
ready for distribution. It is as complete and 
accurate as possible. As well as private labora- 
tories there are included university and college 
testing laboratories which often do testing at 
no cost for the states in which located, and for 
state institutions and public schools. 

The existence of a thoroughly classified list 
of commercial testing laboratories, together with 
a list of other reliable “checking agencies,” will 
have a number of beneficial effects in promoting 
the use of specifications, not the least important 
of which will be the inducement offered to the 
large number of purchasers who have hitherto 
hesitated to buy on specifications. 

In the past, purchasers not individually 
equipped to make their own acceptance tests 
have been reluctant to adopt the specification 
method of buying commodities because of the 
fixed belief that many manufacturers work off 


“seconds” on such customers. The knowledge 
that they can at any time, when t} so desire, 
call upon testing laboratories to check the de- 
liveries made to them on contracts based o} 
specifications with which certificat uve 

issued by the manufacturers wil! i: 1 larg: 
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First to build steel lockers for commercial use. 

First to weld a locker door frame into one piece. 

First to develop a single piece multiple locking device. 
First to apply a baked on enamel finish. 

First to use binding head screws where heads are exposed. 
First to Parkerize fittings to ._prevent rust. 

First to standardize on drop forged handles that don’t break. 
First to specify and adhere to sixteen gauge steel doors. 
First to perfect a locker door hinge that always hinges and 


First to develop a country club locker to suit the club 


Because we have kept pace with industry, and kept faith with 
our customers, Durand products are specified by the. most par- 
ticular buyers. Have you a copy of catalog No. 21? Ask for it. 


eee 


AL ie 


1501 First National Bank Bldg., 
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number of such purchasers to take full advan- 
tage of the certification plan. 

At the present time a very great majority of 
the purchasers who should be using specifica- 
tions are not doing so. It is to this great group 
of purchasers that the certification plan will 
prove most beneficial. If, in addition to obtain- 
ing copies of as good specifications as can be 
written at the present time, all purchasers are 
able to secure lists of firms willing to manufac- 
ture to these specifications and to certify to 
compliance therewith, and lists of testing labora- 
tories and checking agencies, many of these pur- 
chasers will readily adopt the _ specification 
method of buying. This is especially true of 
the purchasers of states and municipalities and 
school systems. 

U. S. Bureau of Standards Tests on Gypsum- 
Lime Mixes 

In plastering it is common practice to use a 
mixture of calcined gypsum and lime putty for 
the finish coat. The lime employed may be 
either hydrated or quicklime. If the latter is 
employed, it is slaked on the job. 

The properties of lime-gypsum mixes with ref- 
erence to time of set, tensile and compressive 
strength, shrinkage, and plasticity have been 
determined by the Bureau of Standards in which 
the composition has been varied by five per cent 


increments from 100 per cent lime to 100 per 
cent calcined gypsum. 
In view of the results obtained in this inves- 


tigation it is believed that 
clusions are justified: 

1. Quicklime and hydrated lime when added 
in small amounts to calcined gypsum accelerate 
the time of set. Maximum acceleration occurs 
when about ten per cent by weight of hydrated 
lime is present. Above 50 per cent hydrated 
lime, retardation occurs which becomes marked 
at about 70 per cent when the time of set ap- 
proaches that of pure lime. 


the following con- 


2. Hydrated lime in small amounts (less thar 
ten per cent) increases the tensile strength of 
calcined gypsum. A calcined gypsum-hydrated 
lime mix, rich in hydrate (in excess of 85 per 
cent) has a greater tensile strength than a mix 
of like composition containing an equivalent 
amount of quicklime. 

The addition of lime to calcined gypsum 
amounts lowers the compressive strength. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


ek 


The compressive strength of gypsum-hydrate 
mix is greater than that of a gympsum-quick- 
lime mix where the lime content is equivalent. 

4. Lime may be added to calcined gypsum 
without affecting the shrinkage of the set mix, 
to a definite percentage, above which the further 
addition of lime increases the shrinkage. 

5. Lime in all proportions increases the plas- 
ticity of calcined gypsum. 

National Committee on Materials of Instruction 

This committee, recently appointed by the U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, has organized 
with Dr. J. J. Tigert, commissioner of education, 
chairman; Dr. C. R. Mann, director American 
Council on Education, secretary; and Dr. C. H. 
Judd, head of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, director. These three 
constitute an executive committee under the 
guidance of which the general committee will 
function. 

The general committee, in 
three named above, includes: 

Miss Mary McSkimmon, former 
National Education Association. 

Dr. W. B. Owen, president of the Chicago 
Normal College. 

Dr. Randall J. Condon, superintendent of 
schools of Cincinnati and president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

Mr. S. D. Shankland, executive secretary, De- 
partment of Superintendence. 

Hon. J. C. Wright, director, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Hon. A. B. Meredith, commissioner of educa 
tion of Connecticut. 

Mr. Matthew Woll, 
Labor. 

Mr. A. W. Whitney, National Safety Council. 

Dr. George A. Works, professor of rural edu- 
cation, Cornell University. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, California. 

The purpose of this committee is to collect, 
analyze and interpret materials which may be 
used by those who are engaged in curriculum 
study and curriculum reorganization. It does 
not intend to duplicate work on curriculum now 
being done by other committees but rather to 
correlate such studies and supplement them with 
a wider and more general attack than can be ap- 
plied by other organizations. 


the 


addition to 


president, 


American Federation of 
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Fine Plastering and 
What Keeps It Fine 


PAR-LOCK 
APPLIERS 


located at any of the fol- 
lowing addresses will 
gladly consult and submit 
estimates. 
ALBANY, 
425 Orange Street. 
BALTIMORE, 
613 West Cross Street. 
BOSTON, 
45 Commercial Wharf. 
BUFFALO, 
958 Ellicott Square Building. 
CHICAGO, 
122 S. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 
404 Hunkin-Conkey Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, 
1005 E. Livingston. 
DETROIT, 
2511 First National Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
200 Builders Exchange. 
NEW YORK CITY, 
50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 
1613 Samson Street. 
ST. LOUIS, 
515 Chemical Bldg. 
TORONTO, 
2258: Bloor Street, West. 
TRENTON, 
339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
410 Bond Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 
509 Wick Building. 
CORK INSTALLATIONS 
United Cork Company 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 





HIS is an age of fine plastering, with a wealth of textures 
and color treatments far beyond the dreams of a few years 
ago. But it is not the quality of the plaster, but what’s behind 
it, that determines lasting satisfaction with walls and ceilings. 


Behind fine plaster, Par-Lock prevents stain, sweating and 
cleavage by (1) waterproofing the wall, (2) sealing against 
chemical reactions, (3) stopping the chill-bearing air currents 
that pass through pores of wall and plaster, (4) providing 
an elastic adjustment for differences of expansion between 
plaster and its support, (5) improving the bond. 

Behind Par-Lock is a national organization of expert, 
responsible applying firms. Par-Lock is a service, not a mere 


material. For lasting satisfaction on high quality interiors, 
rely on the Par-Lock Applier and rely on 


FarLock 


Any Par-Lock Applier will gladly furnish 
data on Par-Lock and consult as to the 
character and cost of application required 
in a given case. See an applier or write to 


The Vortex Manufacturing Co. 
1987 West 77th Street Cleveland 
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"TOGAN SCHOOLHOUSES? 


Expect More 
in Togan Buildings— 


Many years of experience and study have made Togan 
schools more than a place to shelter children. 

The under-surface construction features, assurance of good 
appearance and life-time service, give greater value to 
Togan schools. Yet volume production holds costs to a 
surprisingly low figure. 


The quality ot Togan buildings IS apparent even upon 





casual inspection. Interior and exterior show plainly the 
solid character of the construction and the careful atten- 
tion to details of finish. 


Togan schools are ideal for either temporary or permanent 
This catalog is a useful ref- use. Suitable also for assembly halls, manual training 
erence book on proper school 
construction. Contains di- f : | ‘ | C | | 
‘ »<’ » » . ‘ - — 
gests—of many building or furnishes erection supe rintenc ent. pecia ( esigns ae 


codes. Sent free on request. veloped to order. Write for catalog. 


shops, gymnasiums, etc. Togan erects building for you 


aC 
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TOGAN - STILES, Inc. 


1653 EASTERN AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


EASTERN OFFICE, TOGAN-STILES, INC., NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 
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Outstanding features of 


“Williams” Reversible 
Window Equipment 


Ideal Overhead Ventilation 


Reversibility for Inside 
Cleaning 


Greater Light Area 


More Weathertight Con- 
struction 


Better Shading Facilities 


Simplified Frame Construc- 
tion 


Weightless Windows 


Write for list of in- 
stallations near you 


FIRESTONE SCHOOL, 
AKRON, OHIO 


T. Ralph Ridley, Archt. 
Akron, O. 


THE HEIGHT OF KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS 
H. E. Bennett 

In a recent article which has had wide cir- 
culation under the caption, “School Seats Too 
High,” attention was called to an almost uni- 
versal tendency in our schools to provide chil- 
dren with school seats too high for them. Con- 
tinued investigations since that article was 
written have confirmed that conclusion in most 
emphatic manner, and have extended its appli- 
cation with peculiar force to the kindergarten. 

Two hundred and forty-seven kindergarten 
children were measured. The correct seat 
height of each was determined to the nearest 


quarter inch. Results are summarized here: 
BAA SGOE ik oog os dase cniedcnnsessssseesseee 
DO Dee MIO a oc oc cee cevssesccscoseuctae 57 
10 to 10% inches......... 25s nds wees eek ae ee 
Oe eR Rarer 
Ee Ot Ce CR asc acciessiwesusaneas sedes 5 
Expressed as unitary percentages, this dis- 
tribution indicates that kindergarten chairs for 
thie group would be required as follows: 
Be DOE COM. cccesccces by Faker Wee ess 9 inch 
ff fC Peer eerie . 10 inch 
28 MOF CONE... .ccsces Sires ee hs Sae eo w eee 11 inch 
OO Mics anc 090s 0tniasedes se eeease 2 inch 


Inquiry discloses that kindergarten chairs are 
nearly always selected in twelve and fourteen 
inch heights, that some of the largest dealers 
in the country have discontinued the sale of ten 
inch chairs entirely because there is practically 
no demand for them, that several types of these 
chairs are no longer made in ten inch heights, 
and that there is an increasing demand for them 
in fourteen and even in sixteen inch heights. 
Dealers protest that it is so difficult to sell 
kindergarten chairs lower than twelve inches 
that they cannot afford to carry them in stock. 

In the face of these facts it is necessary to 
justify the figures given above. 

The children included in these measurements 
are the entire enrollment of three typical kinder- 
gartens of a most excellent Western city system 
of schools. One is located in a section of the 
very best social, financial and sanitary condi- 
tions and an almost exclusively American popu- 
lation. Another is in an industrial section where 
the population is largely foreign, particularly 
South European, with the usual conditions of 
retardation, low standards of living, and tendency 
to make the kindergarten serve as a day 
nursery for the children of mothers employed 





must indicate satisfaction. 
school installations in Akron, Ohio. 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH CO. 


East 37th St. and Perkins Ave., 


FPR te om 


Saat: £0 Ny rene pe - ea em 


“Williams” 
Reversible Window Fixtures 


During the past twenty years hundreds of schools have been 
equipped with “Williams” Plank Frame Reversible Window 
Fixtures. This widespread, and in many cases repeated use, surely 
The building illustrated is one of 22 


CITIES WHICH HAVE 
REPEATEDLY USED 
OUR_ EQUIPMENT 


Akron, Ohio. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Girard, Ohio. 
Kenmore, Ohio. 
Niles, Ohio. 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Woodlawn, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Butler, Pa. 
Braddock, Pa. 
Duquesne, Pa. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


“Williams” equipment is installed only by our factory trained mechanics. This 
assures our clients of efficient workmanship and proper operation of equipment. 



















Cleveland, Ohio. 







With“ Williams” Reversible 
Window Fixtures cleaning 
is done entirely from the 
inside. 





in industry. The third is an average section. 
The measurements were made in November but 
included both those who entered in the fall and 
those who entered the preceding spring. Nearly 
all were between five and six years of age, with 
a few lacking one or two months of five and 
about as many over six. The children of the 
more fortunate community average slightly 
larger than the others and include all five whose 
seat height is twelve inches, none of whom are 
retarded. 


The technique of measurement is particularly 
important. A very elaborate and _ effective 
measuring chair has been developed in which 
more than 3,600 children of all grades have been 
measured thus far. Some twenty measures re- 


lating to seat dimensions are obtained and 
recorded for each child, and from these data 
various problems of seat and desk design and 
proportions are being worked out. We are here 
concerned only with the method of determining 
seat height. For this purpose there is a moving 
footboard which elevates the subject’s feet with 





A CURIOUS SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Old Octagonal School at Mt. Carmel, III. 


reference to the seat. Under the knees there is 
a sliding strip by moving which one can deter- 
mine with precision when there is any pressure 
from the legs on the edge of the seat. The 
footboard is adjusted until it is certain that 
there is definite contact between the seat and 
the legs just behind the knees but no pressure. 
The child is seated as far back in the seat as the 
calves of his legs permit, lower legs at right 
angles with the thighs. The height from foot- 
board to seat is automatically shown on a mov- 
ing tape so that error is practically impossible. 
Children are measured in the shoes and clothing 
which they wear in the classroom. 


It is thus fairly certain that any chair higher 
than the measured height will positively press 
into the flesh and more or less affect the nerves 
and blood vessels which are close to the surface 
at the knee angle. Any movement of the feet 
from the vertical position under the knees will 
increase the pressure. Previously published 
measurements have usually been based on some 
assumed relation of seat height to stature or 
other anatomical measure, or have been obtained 
by seating the child on a table with a book under 
his feet and measuring the distance from book 
to table top. It is obvious that if the feet are 
hanging, there is already pressure of the table 
edge into the flesh caused by the entire weight 
of feet and legs. If the pupil is not seated well 
back there is also some slope of the thighs down- 
ward. Both these factors result in a measured 
seat height which is certain to be too great, 
and yet there are no measures in all the litera- 
ture of the subject which justify seats as high 
as are generally used for both kindergarten and 
higher grades. 

Inasmuch as a seat even a little higher than 
the correct measure causes pressure in that deli- 
cate area behind the knees where it should 
especially be avoided, and since there is no move- 
ment of the feet which can relieve it, the funda- 
mental hygienic requirement is that seats 
should not be too high. If seats are somewhat 
lower than the measured height, there is no 
hygienic objection and no discomfort unless the 
seat is extremely flat. In the latter case the 
flesh is drawn very tight over the ischial bones 
and makes the seat feel hard. But it is only 
necessary to move the feet forward or back on 
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$eats for Any Number, Any Time, Anywhere 


Four men can erect them at the rate of 
about 500 seats an hour. They are built 
so that every seat is easy to reach and 


HE crowds follow the show, once or 

twice, after that they are pretty apt 
to follow the seats. Sport ceases to be 
sport after too much standing around. 


Give them seats with an ample supply of 
Circle A Bleachers, you always have the 
seats to offer them. You can use Circle A 
Bleachers here today and there tomorrow. 





the floor to shift the weight from these seat 
bones along the thigh muscles and thus to relieve 
any discomfort. There is no hygienic reason 
why the lower legs should be precisely at right 
angles to the thighs nor the thighs to the trunk. 
There is unlimited evidence that a seat some 
inches lower than one’s measured seat height 
may be entirely comfortable and hygienically 
unobjectionable. Discomfort, if any, arises from 
the position of the back or lack of space for 
extending the feet. It is safe to say that the 
majority of kindergarten teachers would be 
more comfortably seated in twelve inch chairs 
than are the majority of kindergarten children. 

Standard school seats for the first grade (Size 
No. 6) are eleven inches high and measures of 
approximately 500 children of this grade show 
that 82 per cent require seats of this size or 
lower, 29 per cent should have ten-inch and 
three per cent nine-inch seats) and none are too 
large to use eleven-inch seats comfortably. Yet 
children are promoted from the twelve and 
fourteen-inch seats of the kindergarten to 
eleven-inch seats of the first grade. At least 
this is illogical. 

The truth of these observations may be dem- 
onstrated by anyone who will take the trouble 
to look carefully at the children in any kinder- 
garten where twelve-inch seats and higher are 
used. A large proportion of the children will 
be found with feet dangling without touching 
the floor at all. Nearly all will be found with 
the edge of the chair pressing harshly into the 
tender flesh of the legs—and many of the chairs 
have extremely sharp edges. Many of them 
never “sit down” on a chair but have to climb 
up to get in it and slide down to “stand up.” 

To make matters worse the seats are gen- 
erally as much too long (front to back) as they 
are too high. Even if the backs are properly 
shaped, as most of them are not, the little tots 
cannot get far enough back in the chair to use 
such support as there is. They must either sit 
up with no relief for the easily tired back mus- 
cles or lean back with spine sagged and chest 
and abdomen compressed. It is not merely the 
immediate discomfort and unhygienic posture 
which is involved, nor the unnecessary restless- 
ness and fatigue, but the early formation of bad 
habits of posture which would persist to some 
degree even if later seating were correct. But 
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CIRCLE A PRODUCTS SOSreSs si 
600 South seer Fifth Street ‘ 


comfortable to sit in. Every spectator 
will be able to see and see in comfort for 
ample space is provided for knees and 
feet. 


Above all Circle A Bleachers are safe. 
They will sustain four times their seating 


CIRCLEA)BLEACHERS 


OA FEMLULED LAKE AN GLEQLOUYE 


Ti 


later seating is nearly as bad in the same re- 
spects, and the bad habits are aggravated and 
permanently fixed. Only those who have given 
much study to the subject can realize the extent 
to which these habits affect efficiency in school 
work and cumulatively tend to reduce vitality 
and induce various diseased conditions. 

So far as the writer can discover there is no 
argument whatever in favor of the large seats 
except the inertia of tradition and a feeling on 
the part of some purchasers that they get more 
lumber for their money. 

STANDARDS FOR PAPER NAPKINS AND 
TOILET PAPERS 

The Tissue Paper Manufacturers Association 
of the United States, in connection with the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the United 
States Department of Commerce, has estab- 
lished standard sheets and sizes for various 
varieties of tissue papers, including especially 
paper napkins and toilet papers. 

Over 85 per cent of the manufacturers of 
tissue paper for various uses have signed a 
stipulation with the Department of Commerce 
that in so far as possible they will confine their 
manufacture to the standard sizes and count 
and all papers manufactured under this stipu- 
lation will bear an official seal which guarantees 
to the buyer the correct size and count. All 
sizes of tissue paper will also contain a label 
bearing a statement specifying the size and 
count and a statement that the contents are 
guaranteed according to the stipulation. The 
labels will be colored to indicate in a general 
way the grade of the paper as follows: 

Purple—Rag Tissue. 
Blue—No. 1 Tissue. 
Red—No. 2 Tissue. 
Green—Manila Tissue. 

Black—Colored Tissue. 
Brown—Anti-Tarnish Kraft Tissue. 
Toilet papers will be furnished as follows: 
Sheet Toilet, 5”x7” in packages of 500 and 
1,000 sheets. The basis of weight is 10 pounds 

for 480 sheets measuring 24”x36” in size. 

Roll Toilet, containing 1,000 and 2,000 sheets, 
will be manufactured so that the individual 
sheets measure 44%2”"x5”, or 442”x4%”, or 4”x4”. 
The weight of the paper will be the same as that 
of package toilet paper. 


capacity, whether the crowd is sitting, 
standing or jumping up and down. With 
positive construction, braced, cleated and 
locked, at every point, they are secure 
from side sway or slipping foward. 

Most of these safety features will be 
found only in Circle A Bleachers—Send 
for the Folder “The Facts About Circle 
A Bleachers.” 
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Newcastle, Indiana 13-A 


School authorities who purchase large quan- 
tities of paper napkins for use in school cafe- 
terias will also be interested in the standardiza- 
tion which has been made of tissue paper used 
for napkins. In the case of bulk flat napkins 
which are manufactured on the basis of 1,000 
per package, the following sizes have been 
accepted: 

Plain Tissue (on the basis of 10 
pounds per ream of full sized 


SOLE A eer ee errr ree is “xis 
ue Ge POOP on. kk diese cacses 13%”"x13%’ 
OME OE TONE bic keecccecerca ie: in: 
Over-Size Napkin ........--....... 18 ”x18 


The standards adopted do not determine the 
exact quality of the paper. It is generally rec- 
ognized that at present there is no method of 
fixing exact standards of quality for paper ex- 
cept by general designations. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUP ERINTENDENTS 
‘wart of Milton, Mass., has been 

elected "superintendent of schools at ‘Stamford, 
Conn., to succeed Wm. A. Stark. 

—Mr. T. J. Knapp, for fifteen years superin- 
tendent of the Highland Park schools, Detroit, 
on August first, began a three-year leave of 
absence without pay. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
overruled the objections of Oliver H. Toothaker 
against the school board of Rockland, and has 
affirmed a decree of the lower court, dismissing 
a petition for a writ of mandamus to compel 
Mr. Toothaker’s reinstatement as superintend- 
ent of schools. 

—A. R. Shigley, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Allegan, Mich., has joined the staff 
of the Warren Holmes-Powers Company. Mr. 
Shigley will carry on investigation and field 
work for the firm in connection with its school 
building program. 

Mr. I. H. Head of Fort Stockton, Tex., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Cuero, 
to succeed J. W. Ross. 

W. W. Miller, formerly superintendent of 
schools at North Lewisburg, O., has accepted the 
principalship of the high school at St. Clairs- 
ville. 

Norfolk, Va. Mr. 





Joseph Healy has been 


appointed principal of the Blair Junior High 
School, following Mr. A. Y. Maynard, who goes 
to a New Jersey principalship this fall. 
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LYON STEEL LOCKERS 
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HERE INDEED IS ECONOMY IN SPACE 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 
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Dou hle-tier Lyon Steel Loc hers in the corridors of 


Woodrow Wilson High School, St. Paul 


Just as there is economy in storied 
buildings, there is economy in two- 
tiered lockers—if the lockers are strong 
and rigid as Lyon Steel Lockers are. 
And there is a further space economy 
when wall thickness is utilized by re- 
cessing the lockers, as may be done 
with Lyon Steel Lockers—as depend- 
able as the steel and masonry of the 
structure itself. 


From our picture of a corridor in the 
Woodrow Wilson High School of St. 
Paul, the practicality of such an in- 
stallation is plain, but where economy 
of space is not important the standard 
type is often selected. 


From coast to coast we have had ex- 
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perience with all kinds of installation 
conditions and Lyon Steel Lockers 
have met all successfully. 


The reasons for this success are few 
but basic. Lyon Steel Lockers have 
strong, rigid frames that stay in align- 
ment. ‘They have rugged doors that 
do not sag or jam — and that lock 
smoothly, positively. They have a 
pleasing finish that lasts. They inspire 
care but will stand hard use over many 
years. 


We will gladly help you with your 
plans, out of long experience with Lyon 
Steel Lockers in corridors and locker 
rooms. Write us about your cloak 
room and gymnasium locker needs. 


LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
NEW YORK 
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‘ Illinois 


337 S. Anderson St. 
230 E. Ohio St. 
149-159 W. Fort St. 
342 Madison Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bidg 
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Prominent architects 


who specify 


Bloxonend for Gymnasiums include: 


Archer & Allen, 
Baltimore, Md. 
W. E. Bort, 
Clinton, Iowa. 
W. J. Brown, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Burrowes & Eurich, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Donn Barber Associates, 
New York City. 
Caldwell, Beckwith & Walker, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
G. Howard Chamberlin, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
]. B. DeReimer, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
A. L. Delehanty, 
Albany, N. Y. 


E. 8. Gordon, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Howell & Thomas, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. V. Huggett, 
Solon, Ohio. 
A. L. Harris, 
Washington, D. C. 
Wm. B. Ittner, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Kidd & Kidd, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lafferty, Buckler & Fenhagen, 
Baltimore, Md. 

H. M. Macklin, 
Winston Salem, N. C. 
W. H. Nicklas, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Nicklas & Roderick, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
H. G. Perring (Engr.), 
Baltimore, Md. 
Edward W. Palmer, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Carlton Strong, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, 
New York City. 
Shattuck & Layer, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. A. Smith, 
Kansas City, Mo 
O. M. Topp, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Van Leyen, Schilling & 
Keough, Detroit, Mich. 
Lucius K. White, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md 
Wyatt & Notling, 
Baltimore, Md 


These 8 ft. sections 
make a tight, smooth 
floor—no loose blocks. 





SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey State Department of Public 
Instruction has made an interesting study of 
the major operating expenses of city and town, 
and rural school systems. Separate figures have 
been compiled for city school districts, so-called 
urban districts, rural districts, counties, and the 
state at large. The seven major items are ad- 
ministration, instruction, operation of school 
plants, maintenance of school plants, coordinate 
activities, auxiliary agencies, and fixed charts. 


The definition of these seven items, according 
to the state department, is as follows: 
“Administration includes all costs for the 


general supervision of the school system, such 
as expenses incurred by board members, business 
office salaries and expenses, legal expenses, ad- 
vertising and traveling costs. 

“Instruction includes all costs of supervision 
of instruction proper, which are costs for actual 
teaching or aiding in the teaching of children. 

“Operation includes all costs relating to keep- 
ing the buildings and grounds open and ready 
for use, such as wages of janitors, cleaners, 
engineers, firemen, caretakers of grounds, cost 
of fuel, light, power and water, janitorial sup- 
plies, the expense of taking up and moving 
furniture, playground and gymnasium appa- 
ratus, the care of grounds, shoveling snow, re- 
moval of ashes, etc. 

“Maintenance includes all costs relating to the 
upkeep of grounds, buildings, furniture and 
equipment. 

“Coordinate activities include all costs per- 
taining to attendance, medical inspection, nurse 
service and other health activities. 


“Auxiliary agencies include all costs of libra- 
ries, playground activities and equipment, 
transportation, lectures, and the net cost of 
school lunches. 


“Fixed charges include all costs of tuition of 
pupils sent to other districts, pensions to former 
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The block floor in Carnegie Institute Gym- 
nasium is not Bloxonend. This statement seems 
necessary because of erroneous statements 
coming from the Institute. 


Bloxonend is not loose blocks but is a per- 
fectly matched wood flooring strip, composite 


always. 
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Smooth 


employees, rent of rooms or buildings used for 
instructional purposes, fire, liability and boiler 
insurance premiums and interest on temporary 
loans.” 


The following table illustrates how the various 
types of school districts differ from one an- 
other and how large the variations even in each 
of the types of districts amounts to: 


Percentage of Total Day School Expenditures Devoted 
to the Major Current Items 


¢ o ws 

., & Saf 66 Sf Ze 

es 88 228 Ga it 5% HE 

42 &s os BS Of 44 &O 

€ c ui, € Cc € « c « N % 
on 1Q1 12 475 77 «27 «9 «©6152 
istricts (M. 17 567 100 44 14 84 144 
}Q3 25 713 122 72 21 14 2s 
bine }Q1 38.0 73.9 88 3.4 1.2 3 6 
fuente. 88 Fe me 46 18 0CU6TlCUS 
; }Q3 49 76 119 55 2.4 ig 1.2 
utes Q1 12 845 94 #33 = 12 6 9 
On | M 15 68 111 52 16 29 109 
}Q3 23 747 181 82 24 71 164 

1Q1 13 409 54 15 7 116 12. 
Rural igtM. 16 485 83 35 12 165 17.7 
; }Q3 22 549 104 63 1.7 204 204 
1Q1 1.7 622 89 43 14 18 3.5 
Counties } M 2.3 67.3 oe G2 iz 6.3 71 
Q3 26 711 108 62 20 92 10.0 
State Av ss 060 ae 103 52 2.0 3.0 4.2 


In explaining the variations, the 
ment says: 

“The above table shows that cities devoted a 
larger per cent for administration than urban 
and rural districts. This may be explained to 
some extent by the fact that cities have super- 
intendents while the other districts do not. The 
median is higher than the upper quartiles for 
the urban and rural districts. Cities also de- 
voted a larger per cent to instruction which may 
be due to a very large extent to the higher 
salaries paid teachers in the cities. The urban 
districts devoted a larger per cent to operation 
and maintenance than cities and rural districts. 
In coordinate activities cities devoted a larger 
per cent. This is due to the fact that many 
cities have well organized attendance work, 
medical inspection and other health services. 
In auxiliary agencies and fixed charges rural 
districts devoted a larger per cent than cities 
and urban districts. Many of the rural districts 
must provide transportation and pay tuition 


State Depart- 


in its structure —the upper surface with the 
ends of the fibers meeting the wear. 


Bloxonend is exceptionally durable, safe, re- 
silient, non-sliver and non-slip. It stays smooth 


Detailed information gladly 
furnished on 


request. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


KANSAS CITY, 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BLOXONEND 


FLOORING sxcu. 


MISSOURI. 





which cause their auxiliary agencies and fixed 
charges to be higher in proportion to total ex- 
penditures than cities and urban districts. For 
the entire state, administration takes 2.7 cents; 
instruction, 72.6 cents; operation, 10.3 cents; 
maintenance, 5.2 cents; coordinate activities, 2.0 
cents; auxiliary agencies, 3.0 cents, and fixed 
charges, 4.2 cents out of every dollar expended 
for the major current items of day schools.” 


High School Costs in Connecticut 


The Connecticut state board of education, 
through Alfred D. Simpson, director of research 
and surveys, has ascertained the cost of high 
schools in the state. For convenience of com- 
parison the cities are classified, Class I includ- 
ing those having 30,000 population and over; 
Class II having 10,000 to 30,000; Class III hav- 
ing 5,000 to 10,000; Class IV having 2,500 to 
5,000; and Class V having less than either. 

The medians for 1924-25 are enumerated as 
follows: Class I, $155; Class II, $118.75; Class 
III, $119.17; Class IV, $130; Class V, $145. The 
state median is $126.67. Mr. Simpson explains 
that: “High school costs have been figured for 
all towns whether they maintained high schools 
or patronized non-local or non-public schools. 
In the latter case the costs were almost exclu- 
sively for tuition and transportation. Similarly, 
the high school medians for each class were 
figured from the per pupil expenditures of all 
towns, including those who patronized non-local 
or non-public high schools.” 

—The North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction has issued a report in the form of 
an analysis of expenditures for public schools 
for the year 1924-1925. The expenditures con- 
sist of amounts spent for salaries, clerical, office 
and other administrative costs, fuel and janitors, 
transportation, supplies, rent, insurance, and 
operating costs. 

During the school year 1924-1925 a total of 
$33,978,063 was spent for school purposes in all 
the elementary and high schools of the state. 
Of this amount, $22,207,688, or 65.3 per cent, 
was spent in the rural schools for the education 
of 612,870, or 75.6 per cent of the total children 
enrolled in the public schools. The remaining 
$11,770,374, or 34.7 per cent, of the total ex- 


penditures was spent in the city or special char- 
(Concluded on Page 82) 
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“Dhere Wear Is Harshest 


Saremtets under the constant attack of 
many feet day after day, require a wearing 
surface of exceptional durability. 


Stedman Reinforced Rubber Flooring is built 
to withstand many years of exacting ser- 
vice. In your class rooms and 

corridors it is quiet and 

comfortable under foot. 


NATURIZED 
PATENTED 


‘STEDMAN Propucts COMPANY 
“Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring”’ 
SoutH Braintree, MassacHUsETTS 


101 Park Ave., New York DIRECT BRANCHES 4 Park St., Boston 
1217 Book Bldg., Detroit 1013 Tribune Tower, Chicago 216 Union Bidg.,Cleveland 
News Tower Bldg., Miami 1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 3206 K St. N. W., Wash., D.C. 


Agencies in principal cities 
Manufactured and sold in Canada by the Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., Toronto 
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FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





(Concluded from Page 80) 
ter schools for the education of 196,964, or 24.4 
per cent, of the total enrollment. 

In the city schools, the eight largest city sys- 
tems spent $4,627,361, or 39.3 per cent of the 
total city expenditures for the education of 
64,652, or 32.8 per cent of the total city children. 

The 34 city systems shown in the table to- 
gether spent a total of $8,223,336, or about 70 
per cent of the total spent by the 120 special 
charter schools for the education of about 65 per 
cent of the children in the schools. 

Of the total $33,978,063 spent for public edu- 
cation during 1924-1925, $21,030,810, or 61.9 per 
cent, was for current expense and $12,947,253 
was for capital outlay as defined above. 


SCHOOL FINANCE AND TAXATION 

Muskegon, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $729,709 for the next school 
year. In addition, a one-mill tax has been added 
for school purposes, making the total amount of 
taxation for schools, $782,609. 


The school board of Bay City, Mich., has 
adopted a budget of $949,221, which, less the 
resources of $236,620 and the bond requirements 
of $238,000, leaves a balance of $474,601. The 
total amount to be raised by taxation is $712,601. 


Omaha, Neb. The school board had a deficit 
in its general fund of $734,063 on June first. 
The deficit which is the largest faced by the 
school board for several years, will be cut down 
by incoming school taxes during the next few 
months. 


Cleveland, O. The school board has reduced 
the budget by $205,000 through reductions in 
teachers’ salaries, and decreases in dental and 
medical inspections. The educational depart- 
ment suffered a curtailment of $106,000 and the 
business department a loss of $99,000. 


The Rumford and Riverside districts of East 
Providence, R. I., at a town meeting approved a 
$500,000 appropriation for a junior high school 
and other school buildings to be voted by the 
taxpayers. The school committee was enjoined 
from carrying out the program, the contention 
being that the districts cannot afford the ex- 
penditure. The statement is advanced that “a 
junior high school is an expensive educational 


THE PIONEERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best | 


Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 
The Best Costs No More 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


novelty, costly to build and more costly to 
maintain.” 

Owing to the fact that the voters of Shef- 
field, Ill., turned down the $1.25 tax increase 
the high school of that community will omit 
grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve for the 
next school year. The present school tax rate 
is $2.75 which is less than that of the neigh- 
boring towns. It is proposed to submit the 
tax question to the voters before the fall open- 
ing of schools. 

At the November election the voters of 
Washington township, Canton, Ohio, will be 
asked to ratify an $85,000 bond issue for a 
centralized high school. 

—The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, 
lopped off $99,000 from the 1926-27 budget. 
An effort made by Frank G. Hogen, director 
of schools, to restore the amount failed. 

—The failure of the voters to ratify a $50,- 
000 bond issue last March at Sioux City, Ia., 
has prompted the board to announce that a 
new school building in the north part of the 
city is out of the question. 

The budget for 1926-27 adopted by the 
Lincoln, Nebr., school board totals $1,708,325. 
This includes something like $500,000 for in- 
terest and sinking funds. 

A drastic cut of $35,000 was made in the 
budget by the Galveston, Texas, school board. 
This includes a $20,000 reduction in the expen- 
diture for teaching service. 

The Indianapolis, Ind., school board esti- 
mates that it will require $1,856,000 for new 
school buildings in 1927. 

The extension of the school building pro- 
gram of Portland, Oregon, from 1927 to 1932. 
according to Miss Alice Barrows of the United 
States bureau of education will 
$4,682,400. 


Superintendent Samuel E. LeMarr of 
Abingdon, Illinois, in a public address recently 
demonstrated that the attendance was 59 per 
cent greater than five years ago and the 
revenue lower by $6,549. He said: “There is 
no use trying to hide the fact that the school 
district is in a serious predicament from the 
standpoint of finances. With a larger enroll- 
ment each year in the three schools, the 


require 





funds are decreasing each year, and have been 
decreasing for each of the past five years. 
This latter condition is hard to explain.” 

—The Kalamazoo, Mich., school board adopted 
a budget for 1926-27 amounting to $1,371,150. 

The San Antonio, Texas, school board 
negotiated a loan with the local banks of 
$1,200,000 in order to carry the 1926-27 budget 
at an interest rate of 4.58 per cent. The bud- 
get amounts to $1,795,580. 

The budget of the Norfoik, Nebr., schools 
for next year amounts to $208,000. 

The school tax of Appleton, Wis., is nearly 
twenty per cent lower than that of the aver- 
age city in Wisconsin, according to a report by 
B. J. Rohan, superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Rohan’s report is based on figures recently 
compiled. A recent better cities contest re- 
vealed that 39 per cent of the total property 
tax was used for school purposes, as against 
28.66 per cent in 1923. Bulletin 23 of the Wis- 
consin Tax Commission for March, 1926, listed 
Wisconsin cities and the general property of 
tax levies and Appleton ranked 94 in a list of 
142. The average tax was $13.75, and Appleton’s 
tax was $11.07. 

-Owosso, Mich. A budget of $251,277 has 
been adopted to meet the expenses of the school 
district during the fiscal year. This is $1,755 
larger than the budget of a year ago, which 
totaled $249,522. There will be a decrease in 
the tax rate, from $15.07 to $14.92, which is 
made possible by an increased assessed valua- 
tion of the district. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Illinois 
has called attention in its bulletin to the need 
of increased school funds in order to prevent 
a radical retrenchment in the schools of Chi 
cago and other districts. 

In the direction of retrenchment, three alter 
natives are facing the Chicago schools: High 
schools must be abandoned; teachers’ salaries 
must be reduced, or the school terms shortened. 
Other school districts in the state are in worse 
condition than Chicago. 

The Chicago schools, it is pointed out, are in 
debt nearly $25,000,000 and the debt is increas- 
ing at the rate of $4,700,000 annually. By the 


end of the next year, it will have exceeded the 
(Concluded on Page 84) 
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borrowing power of the district. Two remedies 
have been proposed, namely, an increase in 
school taxes, and an equalization of property 
assessments to their fair cash value. 


-—~Warren, O. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $918,322 for the year 1926. 


—The school board director of Youngstown, 
O., has asked the board to transfer $116,000 
from the bond and interest fund to the general 
fund, to meet an expected shortage in the bud- 
get. It is explained the budget requirements 
fall short about $130,000, and that a surplus 
exists in the bond and interest fund. 


Waterloo, Ia. The Budget of the east side 
schools for the year 1926-1927 has been fixed at 
$380,000. 

—Boston, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved the report of Business Manager A. M. 
Sullivan, which places the estimate of money 
required by the school board for the year at 
$21,695,804. Of the total, the school board will 
control the spending of $14,065,846, and the 
remainder, $7,630,129 will be spent by the 
schoolhouse commission on land, plans, and con- 
struction of new buildings, and repairs and im- 
provements to existing buildings. 

~Beatrice, Neb. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $218,000 for the school 
year 1926-1927. The instructional services total 
$144,775 and the expenses for general control 
amount to $8,950. 

—Omaha, Neb. The school board plans a 
reduction of the 1926-1927 budget to prevent a 
large deficit will not result this next year. The 
economy plan which has been inaugurated may 
call for reductions in salaries of teachers. 

Adrian, Mich. The voters have approved a 
total budget of $230,850. Of the total, $5,500 
is for capital outlay, $9,060 for general control, 
and $155,400 for instructional expenses. 

—Lima, O. The public scheols will be ope- 
rated during the coming term at approximately 
$125,000 less than the past year. The amount 
for expenditures in 1927 was $729,859. The 
budget calls for $612,000 for general operating 
expenses and $15,000 for the retirement fund 

—The school board of Beaumont, Tex., con- 
templates the employment of a business mana- 
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ger for the school system. The school system 
has grown to large proportions and it is_ be- 
lieved that a business manager would relieve 
the board of various duties and insure more ex- 
pert service in handling business affairs. 

Sparta, Wis. The school board of District 
No. 1 now has seven members instead of three, 
as a result of a resolution passed at the annual 
meeting. The board as organized is made up 
of the following members: S. R. Jones, Dr. S. 
D. Beebe, A. L. Nicol, O. H. Doxrud, Mrs. 
Robert Oswald, Henry Goethe, and Mrs. A. E. 
Frederick. 

Waukegan, Ill. At the request of the high 
school board of education, a census of the en- 
tire township school district has been under- 
taken. The work will be conducted in such a 
manner that the population of the city and of 
the newly annexed territory will be shown. 

The residents of Lake Township, outside of 
the village of Hartville, O., have won a fight to 
prevent the erection of a large school building 
ut the expense of the other sub-districts in the 
township, 

The Court of Appeals has issued an order 
restraining the township board of education 
from spending more than $90,000 of a bond 
issue of $135,000 in the village. If the re- 
mainder is expended, it must be used in build- 
ings or improvements in other parts of the 
township. The decision of the court ended a 
fight which had lasted more than a year. 
CAPITAL OUTLAY IN NORTH CAROLINA 

In the latest issue of State School Facts, 
issued by the North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction, are given an analysis of the 
lesser portion of school expenditures, or the 
amount spent for capital outlay during the year 
1924 to 1925. : 

The table shows that a total of $12,470,059 
have been spent for capital outlay, as noted in 
the paper for the year 1924-1925. This amount, 
plus $477,174, the amount spent for repairs, 
makes the total $12,947,253, as given in preced- 
ing issues of the paper. 

Of this, $12,470,059 were spent for this pur- 
pose during 1924-1925, $8,561,155, or 68.7 per 
cent, were spent in the rural schools, and $3,908,- 
904, or 31.3 per cent in the city schools. This is 
an average of $13.97 for each rural child and 


The School 
Without an Auditorium 


OU realize full well what an impor- 
tant part an auditorium or general 
assembly room plays in modern school life. 


You know what a costly room it is to 
build and maintain 
seats the entire school. With Sectionfold 
or Rolling Partitions it is possible to build 
and maintain an auditorium at a minimum 
of expense. With movable partitions the 
space that is used for the assembly can in 
a moment be converted into class rooms. 


They turn one room into many, many into 
one, and can be made to harmonize with 
any interior. May we tell you more about 
them, or send you our full descrip- 


tive catalogue No. 14? 


(GG. WILSON CORPORATION 
11 Fasr’38rH Srreet, New York Cry 








especially one that 


$19.85 for each city child during the year. 

It is shown that over twice the amount spent 
during 1921-1922 has been invested in new 
schools and school equipment during each of 
the past three years for which figures are avail- 
able. During 1922-1923 over twelve million 
dollars were spent toward increasing the capital 
outlay in both rural and city schools. During 
1923-1924 over six million dollars were invested 
in rural school property and nearly four millions 
in city school property. During 1924-1925, the 
last year for which data have been collected, the 
rural schools increased capital outlay invest- 
ment over eight and one-half million dollars, 
and the city schools nearly four millions, mak- 
ing a total of $12,470,059, the most which has 
been invested in any one year in school property. 

Of the $12,470, 059 spent in the state during 
1924-1925, $9,823,861 were invested in new 
buildings for the white children, $876,418 in 
new buildings for the colored children, $872,104 
for furniture and apparatus for white children, 
$76,620 for furniture and apparatus for colored 
children, $56,032 for white libraries, $3,312 for 
colored libraries, $647,512 for new trucks, and 
$114,197 for other purposes not classified. The 
largest per cent of capital outlay is for new 
buildings, and the next largest is nearly a mil- 
lion dollars for the equipment of these buildings. 





Principat Crrirs 





—That standardization of rural schools should 
be foremost in the school program of Vermont 
was urged by Superintendent Lyman C. Hunt 
of Burlington, Vt., in a public address recently. 
Mr. Hunt explained that supervision of schools 
was a big factor in their successful mainte- 
nance just as in the case of superintendency in 
a manufacturing plant of any kind. He urged 
that more young men should take up school work 
in college, especially those who were born and 
brought up in this state, because they can bette: 
understand the problems facing school author- 
ities in Vermont. More men with the proper 
education to become excellent school superin- 
tendents are needed today, continued this 


speaker, because “many of our supervisors are 
going into Massachusetts and New York where 
they can find more opportunities.” 
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Typical Durabilt Installation of Corridor Lockers 
in Chicago Schools 


DURABILT AWARDED CONTRACT FOR 
THESE FOURTEEN CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


Last fall when the Chicago Board of 
Education had at their disposal the larg- 
est and most attractive school locker con- 
tract that has been offered in the last two 
years, it was most natural that they 
should go into every detail most thor- 
oughly before making the award. 


A reputation as manufacturers of a 
quality product coupled with a reputation 
for prompt and careful consideration to 
every detail was a deciding factor in the 
final awarding, to Durabilt, of this highly 
prized contract. 


Lasting service and economy are com- 
bined with high quality and real durabil- 
ity in all Durabilt Steel Lockers. That is 
why they are held in such high esteem by 
Boards of Education, Superintendents, and 
School Architects who know good lockers. 


Locker equipment should be arranged 
for as far in advance as possible so that 
the installation will be in readiness in 
ample time for your needs. 


Your requirements may be for thou- 
sands of lockers for new buildings or a 
few hundred to provide increased facili- 
ties in the present ones. In either case 
the Durabilt Organization of Locker Spe- 
cialists is ready to serve you faithfully and 
economically and when favored with the 
contract will furnish lockers of recognized 
merit. 


Phone our nearest Sales Office or write 
us direct at Aurora for complete informa- 
tion and prices. 





Durabilt Shoe Lockers Recessed in Gymnasium 





Edwards Farnsworth 





| Yo better built than Duvabilt!” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., Sales Offices In All Principal Cities AURORA. ILL. 
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Have You a Little Paper in Your School? 


Ohe Schonl News 


A facsimile of the front page of a schoolpaper, such as may be published for the purpose of convincing 
parents of your children of the value of printing in connection with academic 
and vocational instruction in public schools. 


VOL. 2 


Any Community, ANY STATE 





The Value of Schoolpapers 


HAT the newspaper is to the general 
V V community the schoolpaper is to the 
schoolcommunity. Both publications 
possess uncommon interest to their readers 
by the printing of news 
items, and both have 
the power of moulding 
public opinion. One in- 
fluences mature minds; 
the other influences the 
youthful minds. Both 
are informative and 
highly educational. Es- 
pecially is this latter 
statement true in the 
case of schoolpapers. 
The schoolpaper has 
one distinct advantage 
in educational value—it 
is the product of its 
readers. To be success- 
ful it must represent 
the combined effort of 
every classintheschool 
and be of interest to 
every student enrolled 
in those classes. The academic classes may 
be assigned the task of collecting news, pre- 
paring interesting articles, and revising the 
printers’ proofs for errors in English con- 
struction, spelling and typography; the art 
classes may have charge of the illustrations 


and general typographic arrangements; the 

commercial classes may look after the busi- 

ness end of the publication, such matters as 

soliciting money for subscriptions or adver- 
tisements, making dis- 
bursements for paper, 
inks, etc. The actual 
work of type composi- 
tion, imposition, press- 
work and binding will 
be done by the printing 
classes. 

No other activity can 
combine into a single 
educational unity prac- 
tically the entire facili- 
ties of the institution as 
does the schoolpaper. 

With the installation 
of printing instruction 
in a school all the aca- 
demic work is revital- 
ized. English, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, 
and art will take on a 
different meaning to 

students who have hitherto regarded these 
studies merely as necessary evils. Taught in 
conjunction with printing, their great value 
as vital elements of education is realized. 
Request us to send you a chart showing 
the “Mechanics of Journalism.” It is free. 


Information: The Education Department of the American Type Founders Company employs the services 
of professional educators, efficiency engineers and trained salesmen to aid you in establishing 
printing courses in your schools. With this Company the word “service” is spelled H-E - L- P. 


For information write F. K. PHrtuips, Manager, EpuUCcATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Artist's Table. No. 535 
shown above is a standard 
design for school art 
rooms, and is a very well 


made. article. 





Schools and School Districts 


A consolidated school district in the 
Michigan is liable for breach of contract with 


state of 


the school teacher, made by one of the original 


districts before consolidation.—Wilson v. School 
District No. 4, Ellington Township, 207 N. W. 
Reporter (West) 810, Mich. 

One school district, made out of two entire 
districts in the state of Michigan, must succeed 
to their rights and liabilities Wilson v. School 
District No. 4, Ellington Township, 207 N. W. 
Reporter (West) 810, Mich. 

Where two or more school districts join to 
establish and maintain a district high school, 


neither of such districts need possess qualifica- 
tions required by the North Dakota statutes as 
to the school population and number of schools, 
if both districts taken together possess such 
qualifications (Comp. Laws of 1913, §§ 1151, 
1192, 1194, 1229, 1245).—Olson v. Coalfield 
School eg No. 16 of Divide County, 208 
N. W. 154, N. Dak. 

Under te North Dakota school law, the elec- 
tion of a special school district and two com- 
mon school districts to establish a joint district 
of a joint high school by the two common school 
districts only (Comp. Laws of 19138, $§ 1151, 


1192, 1194, 1229, 1245).—Olson v. Coalfield 
School Dis No. 16 of Divide County, 208 
N. W. 154, N. Dak. 


Govenimaes. Officers and District Meetings 

Under the Texas Civil Appeal, the bondsmen 
and the ee school superintendent are held 
liable to the school teacher if the county super- 
intendent, ‘aetlae in his official capacity, ap- 
proved vouchers misapplying funds which could 
be appropriated only for the payment of a school 
teacher’s salary.—Powell v. Mathews, 280 S. W. 
903, Texas. 

The county school superintendent and bonds- 
men are held liable to the school teacher if the 
uperintendent depleted the fund which could 
be appropriated only for the payment of a teach- 


Has ace ak it nets 
years experience manufac urine 
quality goods. ee 

Real Quality is the highest 


type of economy, and is the 
best means of eliminating waste. 


Buy for the future and it will pay 


dividends, as costs and prices 
will never be lower than now. 
Ask for catalog. 


CT he Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Tu wo Rivers, Wis. 


er’s salary.—Powell v. 280 S. W. 
Texas. 

School trustees are personally liable if wrong- 
fully breaching the teaching contract and mis- 
applying the school district’s funds out of which 
the school teacher’s salary only could be paid. 
Powell v. Mathews, 280 S. W. 903, Texas. 

District Property, Contracts, and Liabilities 

A contract to furnish materials to a building 
contractor by a corporation whose treasurer and 
superintendent were the clerk and treasurer of 
the school district, is held void and unenforce- 
able according to the Wisconsin Statutes of 1925, 
289, 16 subdivisions 1 and 2, sections 289.53, 
348.28.—Bissell Lumber Co. v. Northwestern 
Casualty & Surety Co., 207 N. W. 697, Wis. 

A corporation whose treasurer and _ super- 
intendent are the clerk and the treasurer of the 
school district cannot recover for material sold 
to the school district, according to the Wiscon- 
sin Statutes of 1925, 274-12.—Bissell Lumber 
Co. v. Northwestern Casualty & Surety Co., 207 
N. W. 697, Wis. 

A clause in a 


Mathews, 903, 


contractor’s surety bond, pur- 
porting to limit the liability to the obligee 
named, is held ineffective in view of the require- 
ments of specifications and contract for school 
buildings, according to Vernon’s Sayle’s Ann. 
Civil Statutes of 1914, article 6394f.—Globe In- 
demnity Co. v. Barnes, 281, S. W. 215, Texas. 

A rural high school district is not held liable 
in tort for injuries sustained by a workman 
employed in assisting in building a school build- 
ing.—McGraw v. Rural High School District No. 
1, Linn County, 243 P. 1038, Kans. 

District Debt, Securities, and Taxation 

Trustees of a local school district in the state 
of Georgia are unauthorized by law to borrow 
money. Where trustees of a local school dis 
trict borrow money from a bank on a draft on 
the tax collector, accepted by the latter, no 
liability is attached to the district or to the 
trustees succeeding the original borrowers, ac 
cording to Park’s Ann. Code Supplement of 1922, 
$1438 m; Civil Code of 1910, § 303.—Powell v. 
Bainbridge State Bank, 132 S. FE. 60, Ga. 

A bona fide purchaser of warrants in the state 
of Kansas, from the school district treasurer, 
which had been paid, may recover against the 
school district for the purchase price which had 





been deposited by the treasurer in his official 
account. On finding that the school district re- 
ceived the money paid for the void warrants sold 
by the treasurer and deposited in his official 
account, and had beneficial use thereof, the pur 
chaser suing the district is entitled to 
according to the Revised Statutes of 
10-806, 10-807.—Briggs v. Board of 
Community High School, 243 P. 
Teachers 
School trustees are required to abide by the 
decision of the state superintendent of public 
instruction and the state board of education of 
Texas, unless the decision is set aside by the 
proper court, according to the Texas Revised 
Statutes of 1911, articles 4510 and 4511.—Powell 
v. Mathews, 280 S. W. 903, Texas. 
Pupils, and Conduct and Discipline of Schools 
Where the board of a common school district 
offers to pay 50 cents per day per family for 
transporting pupils living more than two and 
one-quarter miles from school, but does not offer 
actual carriage of children, their parent and 
guardian is not subject to the penalties of the 
Compulsory School Attendance Law, according 
to the North Dakota Laws of 1911, C. 266, 
$232, subdivision 4, amended by the Laws of 
1913,. C. 267 (Comp. Laws of 1913, § 1342), 
amended by the Laws of 1915, C. 141, and the 
Laws of 1917, C. 206.—State v. McDonald, 208 
N. W. 99, North Dakota. 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
————e to the corrupt practices act of 
1916 of Kentucky the county members of school 
boards must file a pre-election and post-election 
expense account. It seems that most of the 
board members elected last November neglected 


recover, 

Kansas 
Trustees of 
1008. 


to comply with this provision. The statute 
must be construed reasonably to carry out the 
intention of the legislature. So construed, the 


corrupt practice act must be held to include 
members of the county board of education, sinc 
the act of creating the board contains nothing 
exempting its members from the corrupt pra 
tice act, which by its terms includes all county 
and district officers elected by the people at the 
regular election. 

Fifty-three high school boys who were ex 
pelled by the Oak Park, Illinois, school board 
because they belonged to secret organizations 
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Before they are distributed 
to the Pupils in September 


Every Child is entitled to a Clean, Sanitary Book and to 
accomplish this as well as make the book Last Twice as Long 


Holden Book Covers are a Necessity in the Schoolroom 


Samples Free 








have resorted to the courts to compel reinstate- 
ment. The Jacksonville, Illinois, Journal, in 
commenting on the subject, says: “The act of 
the board was a decisive blow at high school 
frats, which are in themselves contrary to the 
democratic spirit which should pervade our 
American free school system. They are sym- 
bolical of class lines, and although there seems 
no way of driving them out of colleges and uni- 
versities, their presence there only serves to 
make it harder for students of small means to 
get an education, and at the same time to enjoy 
any social standing or advantages.” 

—The court of civil appeals of Dallas, Texas, 
has decided that the school board of that city 
was within its rights when it expended $30,000 
for health work in the schools. 

‘The Illinois state teachers’ association will 
continue its efforts to secure better state sup- 
port for the schools. The research work for the 
association is in charge of L. R. Grin of Spring- 
field. 

The committee on state school funds consists 
of Supt. E. C. Fisher, Peoria, chairman; Princi- 
pal Don C. Rogers of the John M. Smyth school, 


‘Chicago; Supt. H. J. Beckemeyer, Hillsboro; Wil 


liam E. White, statistician in office of superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Springfield, and 
FE. H. Lukenbill, county superintendent of 
schools, Lincoln. 

It was found also that Illinois has more school 
districts than any other state; that there is 
much overlapping; that they are irregular in 
shape, and that a reduction in their number 
would promote efficiency and economy. 

A committee was appointed to investigate the 
district unit, consisting of Dr. H. A. Hollister, 
high school visitor, University of Illinois, chai 
man; Supt. Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights; 
Prof. H. H. Schroeder, Illinois State Normal 
university; Walter F. Boyes, county superin 
tendent of schools, Galesburg, and Principal F 
O. May of the Robinson township high school. 

—Citizens of Kelso, Washington, sought to 
compel Mrs. Mabel. Lamphear, clerk of the 
school district to issue a recall ballot synopsis 
against herself. When she refused those who 
sought Mrs. Lamphear’s removal appealed to the 
courts. The @urt decided that there was 


nothing in the law that compelled school clerks 
to issue recall mandates and denied the writ 
against the school clerk. 

The state attorney general has given an 
opinion to the effect that the Ottawa, IIL. schoo! 
system cannot legally employ a school nurse 
He says: “In view, therefore, of the principle 
upheld in a number of cases, and the absence of 
statutory provisions authorizing such board of 
education to employ such school nurse, I am of 
the opinion that the board is without power o1 
authority to employ a nurse.” 

The Common Pleas Court of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been asked to enjoin the board of education 
from spending $84,990 for dentists and dental 
supplies. The claim is made in a taxpayers’ suit 
that the board has no authority for spending 
money for the purpose named. 

A pupil was injured on the school grounds 
at Moline, Illinois. When the mother presented 
a doctor bill of $34.50, the school board refused 
to pay, holding that thereby they would estab 
lish a dangerous precedent. A high school foot 
ball and basketball star recently presented a 
medical bill which the board also refused to pay 

Regardless of color or race, the Shake» 
Heights, Ohio, school district must accept stu 
dents from the Beachwood school district, is the 
decision of the Ohio state supreme court. The 
court dismissed the motion of the Shaker 
Heights school board to certify the record on 
the mandamus action brought by Beachwood to 
force Shaker Heights schools to accept all 
Beachwood pupils according to terms of the con- 
tract made between the two districts. Beach- 
wood sought the mandamus which was granted 
in Common Pleas and Appellate Courts when 
Shaker Heights refused to seat certain negro 
pupils sent over by Beachwood. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


The New Bedford, Mass., school committe: 
adopted the following: “That it is the senti 


ment of the board that married women shall not 
be employed as teachers unless they are widows 
or are self-supporting and that that policy 
should be carried out as far as possible. The 
vote was taken after a long discussion during 
which Superintendent Hector L. Belisle engaged 
in a sharp repartee with some of the members 
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relative to the employment of married women 
as substitutes during the past winter. 

The schoo] committee of Woburn, Mass., de 
creed not to employ married women teachers 
and in consequence three teachers were dropped 
at the end of the last school year. 

The question whether or not married women 
may be employed in the schools was submitted 
to G. W. Otwell, superintendent of rural educa 
tion in Michigan. He replied “There is no law 
which prohibits married women from teaching 
school. Some schoo] boards have passed reso- 
lutions against employing married teachers. 
They have authority to do so if they see fit.” 

A rule which ‘provides that any woman 
teacher who marries durmg service is auto 
matically dismissed was passed by the school 
board of Nelsonville, Ohio. Resignations must 
immediately follow the marriage announce- 
ment. 

The county board of education and the Law 
renceburg, Tenn., board of education in joint 
session adopted a rule whereby all contracts 
with teachers shall provide that failure to open 
and close school promptiy shall nullify all 
agreements. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school board has 
amended its rule governing the care and re 
sponsibility of text and reference books, station- 
ery, educational supplies and apparatus, as well 
as the arrangement of movable furniture. The 
rule as amended reads: 

The commissioner of schoo] buildings will have 
charge of all buildings owned by the board of 
education, and the grounds whereon such build- 
ings are situated, and of all property movable 
and permanently fixed to such buildings and 
grounds. 

He will be responsible for the care of such 
buildings and grounds, and of such property, 
hoth movable and affixed, and he must report 
to the board from time to time what assistance 
he requires for such purposes. 

Care and responsibility for text and reference 
books, stationery, educational supplies and 
apparatus, as well as the arrangement of mov- 
able furniture in the classrooms, halls, corridors, 
offices and gymnasiums is vested in the super 
intendent of schools 
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‘CRAYOLA & Standard 6guipmenl 
in Most Good Schools 


T is to the credit of progressive School 

Boards that they select with discern- 
ment such school equipment as will assure 
to the utmost the health and comfort for 
teachers and pupils, in heating, lighting, 
ventilation and similar vital matters. 


That is why, in a majority of good 
schools, “CRAYOLA” Crayons have an as- 


brilliant colors, its smooth texture and the 
high quality of its ingredients —the result 
of years of constantly improving the prod- 
uct. ‘loday, “CRAYOLA” has become syn- 
onymous with crayons, in the minds of 
teachers and scholars alike. 


“CRAYOLA” is furnished in 11 different 
styles of package, containing from 6 to 24 


sured place. It is acknowledged that for crayons; also in three styles of Munsell 
“CRAYOLA,” based on the Munsell color 


system. 


seat-work requiring crayons, “CRAYOLA” 
is preeminently fitted, because of its pure, 


It is one of the large family of ““GoLD MEDAL” Products, which includes: 


“Perma” and Munsell Perma” Pressed 


















Crayon 
“Spectra” Pastel Crayon 
“Artista” and Munsell “Artista” 

Water Color 
“Anti-Dusr” and “An-Du-Sepric” 

a? Pisa Blackboard Crayon = ¢RUBI NS § 2) 
“A\rpanric” White Chalk Crayon f 
Colored | 1 Chall 
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BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N. Y. 
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PENCRAFT is distribu- 
ted and sold nationally 
thru dealers. Purchase 
thru nearest distributor. 
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Perfect Penmanship Paper 


A SPECIALIZED PRODUCT 


PENCRAFT establishes a dependable basis for the specifica: 
tion and purchase of high grade moderately priced writing 


paper for schools. 


PENCRAFT combines all the essential qualities of a perfect 
writing paper and its quality is ALWAYS uniform. 
sheet of PENCRAFT, body, texture and finish is exactly 


like the other. 


Standardize on PENCRAFT for uniform quality, service and 


low cost. 


Sample sheets on request. 


&Stationery Ge: 


GREEN BAY. WISCONSIN 
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NEWS, OF THE BS 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


AN OMAHA VIEW OF THE NEED FOR A 
SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGER 


Under the caption, “Figures Call for School 
Manager,” the Omaha News discusses the local 
need for the employment of a business manager 
of the schools: 

Its own secretary’s report to the school board 
that the school district has a deficit of nearly 
three-quarters of a million dollars—the largest 
in years—makes the recently published compari- 
son of school taxes in Omaha and in other cities 
very significant. 


These statistics show that Omaha is second 
highest among forty cities in school taxes per 
capita with $19.10 for every individual in its 
population. The per capita tax of other cities 
of Omaha’s size is: Oakland, Cal., $17.38; 
Akron, O., $16.40; Denver, $17.07; Columbus, 
O., $11.46. Take it another way—school taxes 
per every $1,000 of assessed valuation: Omaha, 
$12; Akron, $10.44; Portland, Ore., $8.48; St. 
Paul, $6.46; Columbus, $5.64, 


School authorities wave aside these figures 
with too casual a gesture. They say that they 
do not mean much because we do not know 
whether the same items of expense were in- 
cluded in every case. 


However, the difference in the figures is too 
large to be so easily explained away—especially 
with this staggering deficit confronting citizens. 
And there is too much circumstantial evidence 
in support of the suspicion that the figures 
actually do prove that our school costs are 
higher than they ought to be. 


Omaha has witnessed many instances of waste 
and extravagance by school boards. It has seen 
difficulty of boards in keeping building programs 
within limits of the money available. It has 
heard the present board’s own finance chairman 
charge that extensive work is authorized with- 
out any knowledge of costs. And much more of 
the same kind. 


SSS an 


Every 











Apparently it is impossible for the public to 
bring about more businesslike methods by 
changing the personnel of the board. One board 
is about as guilty as another. So the trouble 
must be in the system. 

And that is the reason why The Omaha Daily 
News is urging the employment of a school busi- 
ness manager. A competent man, skilled in 
business methods, would eliminate waste and 
get the most for the dollar. He would certainly 
permit no deficits and very probably would give 
Omaha a lower place among cities in school 
taxes per capita. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


—E. A. Sellmansberger succeeds Albert 
Scates as member of the board of education of 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

—Henry Young, Peter A. Cavicchia and Dr. 
Edgar A. Ill have been reappointed for a term 
of three years each to the school board of 
Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Cavicchia is the 
president of the board and a prominent lawyer 
Mr. Young is also a lawyer who served two 
terms in the New Jersey state legislature. 

—Dr. John J. Cloonan, member of the school 
committee of Stamford, Connecticut, denounced 
the proposed federal education bill as being un- 
American and vicious. 

—Acting Governor Denhardt of Kentucky ap- 
pointed F. G. Burrett, George Ellison, G. C. 
Butts, and William Buhl members of the Wil- 
liamsburg, Whittey County, school board. 


—Robert H. McCarthy has been appointed a 
member of the Troy, New York, school board. 
He is identified with several manufacturing con- 
cerns and of high standing in the community. 


—A record of long tenure of service is 
credited to President L. L. Wiles, Secretary C. 
F. Rogers and member J. R. Phillips of the 
Skiatook, Oklahoma, school board. Their aggre- 
gated term of service exceeds 37 years. 


—The board of education of Saginaw, Mich., 
appointed John E. Southgate as superintendent 
of buildings and grounds. Edward C. Oscar, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the board, was 
made purchasing agent. 


—At an indignation meeting called in the 
Chattaroy district near Spokane, Washington, it 


was claimed that George Sponcner was _ not 
eligible to school board membership. He is un- 
married, owns no property and is not a resi- 
dent, it was contended. Prosecutor Charles 
Leavy, sitting as a judge to decide the issue 
held that his ineligibility was not proven. 

—A controversy was started in Dayton, Ohio, 
when it was discovered that members of the 
school board had purchased building material 
belonging to the school system. In each in- 
stance, the members ascertained whether the 
transaction was legal before entering into it. 
Upon assurance that there was nothing wrong 
as long as they paid for what they received they 
bought the material. The charge that they 
bought at a nominal price was not substantiated. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has 
secured a suitable site, and will appoint an archi- 
tect to prepare the plans for the proposed ad- 
ministration building. The site selected has an 
area of 50,698 square feet and is well suited for 
the purposes intended. It is in the Schenley Dis- 
trict near the University of Pittsburgh and the 
Carnegie Institute. 

The new building will provide adequate and 
satisfactory office space and will permit of the 
development of a civic improvement of great 
significance. 

—Columbus, O. Members of school boards 
are not permitted to pay their own children for 
work done for the board, according to state 
examiner B. B. Vance. The statement shows 
findings of $103 for recovery in an examination 
of the books of Wayne No. 9 school district, in 
Clermont County. 

—Frankfort, Ky. A judgment of the Frank- 
lin Circuit Court awarding the board of educa- 
tion $35,000 from the city of Frankfort has been 
sustained by the Court of Appeals. The litiga- 
tion between the city and the school board began 
in March, 1925, when twenty-year bonds for 
$85,000 issued by the city matured. The board 
charged that the bonds properly came into its 
hands as part of the school fund but the city 
since July, 1924, paid no part of the principal or 
interest. 

—Williamstown, Ky. The Grant County 
board of five members was declared disqualified 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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A UNANIMOUS DECISION 
FROM THIS TRIUMVIRATE 

















ERE is the School Executive — interested 
in effective, efficient and economical ad- 
ministration. 


And the Principal — determined always to 
obtain the very best results from the Com- 
mercial Department. 


And the Teacher—applying scientific prin- 
ciples of pedagogy in training students of 
typewriting for business life. 


When this Triumvirate—each a specialist in 
his or her field—unanimously selects a Type- 
writer as Standard for teaching, such a choice 
is conclusive. 


It is, therefore, with pride that we point to 
hundreds and hundreds of such unanimous 
decisions for the Underwood Standard Type- 
writer. School Executives, Principals and 
Teachers the country over select Underwood 
for teaching typewriting because— 


1. Through actual tests they have found that 3. The Underwood lasts. Typewriters used 


students can write faster and more accu- 
rately onthe Underwood than on any other 
machine. This is further borne out by the 
fact that every World’s Typewriting Cham- 
pionship has been won on the Underwood. 


2. Students learn easily on the Underwood, 
Left hand carriage return, tabular stops, re- 
lease levers and other devices are so placed 
that they can be operated with the mini- 
mum of effort on the part of the typist. The 
“Habit” of Typewriting is acquired quickly 
on the Underwood. 


UNDERWOOD 


TYPEWRITER 


STANDARD 








for instruction purposes get the hardest 
kind of usage and many schools are satis- 
fied with nothing less than Underwood 
durability. 


4. Underwood School Service, unequaled, 


helps teachers and students to the attain- 
ment of better typewriting. Medal Emblem 
Awards, Monthly Tests, Charts, Honor 
Rolls, Employment and Rental Service, De- 
monstrations by Champion Typists—are 
but a few of the phases of Underwood Serv- 
ice available to every teacher and student. 





Cordleyware Waste Basket. 
finish, 


handsome as its service is 


(Continued from Page 90) 
to transact the duties of the board by the assis- 
tant attorney general at a meeting held to elect 
a county superintendent and select teachers. 
It was contended the members became disquali- 
fied because of failure to file expense accounts 
following the election of last November. c 
School boards in the state of Washington 
may not make rental contracts which are 
equivalent to purchases when the amount in- 
volved exceeds the legal debt limitation. Asst. 
Attorney General E. W. Anderson in an opinion 
to State Supt. Josephine C. Preston has ruled 
than an agreement by a school board to release 
a school truck, paying a certain rental each year, 
with an option to purchase at end of the lease 
period for a nominal consideration would prove 
in reality a contract of conditional sale and is 


prohibited unless the total rental or contract 
price is within the prescribed indebtedness 
limitation. 


The controlling thought, it is stated, would be 
that the rental in a bona fide lease must be a 
reasonable one to compensate only for the use 
of the article, and if so excessive as to indicate 
the article was being bought on an installment 
plan the lease would be declared a conditional 
sale. 

Munhall, Pa. All incoming first graders, 
under a resolution of the school board, are here- 
after required to present legal evidence of birth 
date, showing that the child is 6 years of age, or 
will be 6 on or before February first, 1927. In 
addition, there must be presented a certificate 
of vaccination. 

Chicago, Il]. Beginning with June, 1927, 
elementary principals and teachers in high 
schools will be eligible to promotion to the upper 
group upon attaining a mark of 80 or more upon 
an examination based on a thesis to be prepared 
by the candidate. Candidates desiring promo 
tion on such an examination must submit to the 
board of examiners one year in advance a pre 
liminary statement of the subject of their thesis, 
together with such study and preparation as 
they choose to make. 

After the preliminary statement has been ap 
proved by the board of examiners, the candi 
date must prepare his thesis which he will sub 
mit and upon which he will be examined, writ- 


Leather 
resembles grain leather; 
useful. 
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No trouble now 


about food scraps 
and chewing gum 


Cordleyware Waste Baskets (in all sizes) are made and molded in 


one solid seamless waterproof piece. 


metal, no wood. 


Because of this, scraps, fruit peelings, and pencil 


( scape 


Then, too, the Cordleyware basket is taint and odor proof. 


ter what 
easily. 


In addition, the Cordleyware basket is 


less . . . rustproof 


and there are no seams to loosen or side 


is thrown in it 


No openings, no seams, no 
scrapings, cannot 
to bulge out. 
No mat- 


the basket can be cleaned, quickly and 


Fruit peelings and cther refuse leave no trace. 


non-scratching noilse- 
and practically indestructible. 


17 


And last but by no means least, the Cordleyware basket sells at so 


reasonable a price that it almost makes you think there 


mistake. 


must De some 


Write us on your letterhead and we shall be glad to forward you a 


York City, U. S. A. 


ing an examination of the same degree ot 
difficulty as the examination now required for 
promotion. 

—The county school board conventions 


scheduled by the state educational department 
of Wisconsin begin on June 18th and will end 
December 10th. They will be under the gui‘ 
ance of State Superintendent John Callahan. 

—A recent meeting of the school committee 
of Pawtucket, R. L, failed in a quorum. The 
meeting was conducted just the same with the 
thought that its acts be ratified at a later date 
when a quorum was present. The meeting 
was deemed a sort of rehearsal whereupon the 
-awtucket times said: “This is a bit unusual 
as a method of doing civic business, but per- 
haps rehearsal of such gatherings is not alto- 
gether unwise, although the general supposi- 
tion has been that if any municipal bodies had 
need of rehearsals they were likely to be the 
branches of the city council rather than the 
school committee because the former are so 
accustomed to do their work according to 
definite programs arranged in advance.” 

—The school board of Boston, Massachusetts, 
by a vote of 3 to 2 has refused to sanction the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. 

—The school board of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, granted a year’s leave of absencé to 
a teacher with one-third regular pay. In com- 
mentary on the action the New Bedford Stand- 
ard says: “Granting leave of absence for 
study at part pay might easily be abused, but 
it seems to us that it is often an advantageous 
arrangement from the city’s point of view. 
One risk, of course, is that the employe thus 
favored may not return to the city’s service, 
although the moral obligation for him or he: 
to do so would be very strong. Assuming, 
however, that the employe wishes to stay with 
the city, and the city wishes to keep him in its 
service, an arrangement which will permit the 
city to contribute toward his further training 
may in the long run return more than it costs.” 

-At South Bend, Ind., the superintendent of 
schools and the principals are fighting against 
commercial interests exploiting the school chil- 


dren. The Tribune of that city says: “The 
pupils are in the schools to be instructed. Any 
encroachment on their time or their attention 


sample Cordleyware basket immediately. 


irgest makers of sanitary drinking device 


Cordley & Hayes, wor a’ 
s, 1 Leonard Street, New 





by outside commercial appeals is an unwar- 
ranted interference with the main business of 
the schools and an indirect deprivation of a part 
of the return which the taxpayers expect. In 
the guise of health and thrift instruction; in 
the guise of movements to uplift and elevate 
the pupils commercial enterprises often ap- 
proach the schools. A policy of strict impar 
tiality should prevail. The answer should be 
no to all who try to commercialize the schools. 

‘Pay for the best—and get it” is the slogan 
of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, school system, pre- 
sided over by Supt. P. P. Claxton, the forme: 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

“Black Hand” scares among children in the 
New York City schools gave teachers and_prin- 
cipals considerable trouble during the month of 
June. The scares occurred on the lower east 
side in the Italian section and were attributed in 
part to pranks of boys who desired a holiday or 
two. The school authorities found no evidence 
of “Black Hand” activities. 

An extension of the service of the visual in- 
struction division of the state education depart- 
ment of New York is planned by Alfred W. 
Abrams, director. The division expects to send 
out this year about 100,000 more slides than 
ever before and is anxious to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the use made of this material. 

The division has steadily year after year col- 
lected and organized material directly relating 
to the school course of study and has endeavored 
to maintain a high standard of picture expres- 
sion. It is concerned not alone with the question 
of quality, but is laying great stress upon the 
significance of pictures for the serious work in 
the classroom. 

The division has recently made an arrange- 
ment with the New York City board of educa- 
tion by which it is taking care of all expenses 
to the borrower involved in the system of loans. 

The Bellevue, Ohio, Gazette devoted a sup 
plement of one of its June issues entirely to the 
graduates of the local schools. A large por 
trait of Superintendent Charles M. Carrick is 
presented together with portraits of the school 
board members, the leading instructors .and the 
graduates. The board consists of Dr. H. K 
Shumaker, president, J. A. Wright, vice-presi 
dent, C. A. Wolslagel, Calvin J. Friedley and 
O. A. Overmyer. 
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Ghe Ink for School Use. 
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Breaking Sharply with 
Tradition in Ink Lore and Rising Se # 
to the Needs of Modern Pedagogy— be 5 


66 


A Wholly Different Conception of Writing Fluid 
— IN PASTE FORM — You add the Water 


PERMEX writes a new chapter in “Inkology.” With 
PER MEX the user buys the chemical mixture in paste form 
and adds the water himself. ‘The resulting fluid is of the 
finest quality — judged from every angle: color, flowing 
qualities, speed of evaporation, sedimentation, solvent action 





on paper, keeping qualities, etc. /¢ is the only writing fluid 
applied In paste form. 
Cuts Your Schools’ Ink Bill in Half 





ONE HALF oan’ . ° ».% ‘ . . 
ACTUAL SIZE ‘his modern form of writing fluid means a saving of 


over 50% to teacher and student and millions of dollars 


Ok oO > *( -d I O . - rar . “\) 

Id John W. Precedent, Scho annually to school boards all over the country. 
l‘rustee of former times, used to Ad 

iv—*The old time ink was good vantages a Da 

i 1. Absolutely permanent. . Pleasing in color and texture. 

enough for our father guc itt ) S } ) i 

lo f ” 2. Smooth flowing. 8. Convenient to handle—no break- 
do for us, 3. Free from sediment 


age . 


4. Non-corrosive. 
- 9. Economical of storage space. 


Ihe Modern School Authoriti 
Cannot freeze. 


are saying “It isn’t economical 6. Suitable for every school purpos 10. Economical to ship. 
to buy seater. Let’ buy just th including fountain pens. 11. Economical in price. 
ink and furnish the water our- , ‘ : . ° 
«cp ,») . 
" nme} s supplie » tollow ‘olors: »-blac 
clves, We'll specify PERMEX Permex” is supplied in the following c Blue-black, 


carmine, green, violet, and royal blue. 


THE AMERIGAN 6 EGRAYON COMPANY 


Home Office and Factories |S, 102 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, O. 


NEW YORK DALLA8B SAN FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
91 Years of Faithful Service 
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WHEN SCHOOL FINANCES FAIL 


How a Pennsylvania Town Provided a Needed 
High School 


The Borough of Point Marion, Pennsylvania, 
has a splendid new school building, housing the 
grades and the high school, erected by a group 
of publie spirited citizens. The plan of finane- 
ing and building this schoolhouse is interesting 
as an example of the American determination 
to provide an education for all its children in 
spite of obstacles. 

In 1923 and 1924, Point Marion was faced 
with a growing shortage of adequate, sanitary 
housing for its school children. The town has 
au population of 1,607 and a normal school en- 
rollment. A study of the finances indicated that 
no bond issue sufficient to permit the erection of 
a building would be legal; the total property 
valuations were far too low. When the school 
board had made its plight thoroughly under- 
stood, the citizens took the matter into their 
own hands and decided to take any necessary 
steps to secure the erection of a school. 


The board, through the principal, Mr. J. E. 
Roberts, had learned that the school boards in 
the Boroughs of Jersey Shore, Watsontown, and 
Troy had organized school building “holding 
companies,” secured charters, raised money as 
capital stock, and thus had financed new school 
buildings. 

In August, 1924, a committee consisting of R. 
Tl. Houze, F. N. Gans, E. L. Titus and F. L. 
Bowers, was appointed by the Point Marion 
Community Club to visit the towns in which 
the “holding company” plan had been tried. 
The result was the formation of the Point 
Marion School Association and the opening of 
a campaign to raise $188,500 in first mortgage 
six per cent bonds through private subscriptions. 

The Point Marion plan of financing is differ- 
ent from the plans in the other three towns in 
that the entire amount was raised by the school 
In the other plans of a similar 
character, the board of education had assumed 
part of the obligation. 


association. 


The Point Marion Association raised the en- 
tire sum necessary to pay for the new building, 
and made a contract with the school board to 
rent the building at an annual rental sufficient 
to provide interest on the bonds and a sinking 
fund for retiring the entire debt at the expira 
tion of the bonds. The building becomes the 
property of the school board at the end of the 
rental contract. 

While the campaign for 
under way, an experienced 


raising funds was 


architect was em- 
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AUDITORIUM, COMMUNITY SCHOOL, POINT MARION, PA. 
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COMMUNITY HIGH AND GRADE SCHOOL, POINT MARION, PA. 


ployed to design the building on the basis of 
the educational needs outlined by the principal 
and approved by the school board. The contract 
for the construction work was awarded in May, 
1925, and the building was completed and oc- 
cupied in February, 1926. 

The building is three stories high, contains 
eighteen classrooms, and is of fireproof construe 
tion. It accommodates 600 pupils and cost a 
total of $188,500. The arrangement of the 
structure is practical and has _ been 
approved by the city and state school author- 
ities. 


entirely 


The first floor is used for the gymnasium 
and auditorium, for locker rooms, shower rooms, 
engine and fan rooms. One section is devoted 
The main audi 
torilum has a seating capacity of 600, and is 


to the community library. 
equipped with a stage and complete scenery for 
school The 
gymnasium is of standard size and is provided 
with locker and 
girls. 


theatricals and entertainments. 


shower rooms for boys and 


floor is used for the seventh to 


the twelfth grades, also for the junior and senior 


The sect md 


high school departments. The junior high 
school on this floor has a study hall accom- 


modating 100 pupils. A commercial depart- 


ment and a science room are also found on this 


floor. The third floor cares for the first to the 
sixth grades, inclusive. Each floor has _ hall- 
ways with exits at each end. Two drinking 


fountains and toilets are found on each floor. 
The building was 
planned and erected under 
the supervision of Archi- 
tect Harry W. Altman of 
Uniontown, Pa. 
OFFICIAL PROMPT- 
NESS IN MAKING 
REPORTS 
“Procrastination is 
the thief of time” is an 
old proverb. Yet like many 
other proverbs it contains 
“Do 
not put off until tomorrow 
what you can do today” is 


a world of meaning. 


another old adage of simi- 
And both of 


these may be 


lar import. 
used as an 
admonition to that tardy 
clerk of the school board 
who habitually waits until 
the to 
tite his official reports with 


very last moment 
the officer to whom he is 


required to report. 


A number of reports is required of the clerk 
or secretary of the board each year. Should 
these reports be submitted promptly and without 
requests for them or should it be necessary that 
the official to whom the reports are to be made 
write the clerk reminding him that his report 
in regard to a certain matter is due? Or would 
it not be better for all concerned for the board 
to see to it that all official reports are made 
promptly? Would it not be better to have the 
report in a day or two early, if it be possible 
under the circumstances, than to be a day or 
two late? 

One frequently hears the county superintend- 
ent bewailing the habitual tardiness of school 
boards in making reports. Many times it works 
a real hardship on that official. For example: 
A teacher is employed at one of the small rural 
schools in his county. The clerk of the board 
files the contract away with his other official 
papers and promptly forgets it. He does not 
forget the fact that he has employed a teacher 
to teach the coming year but he does forget to 
let the county superintendent know anything 
about it. Consequently within a few days some 
teacher calls at the office of the county superin 
tendent for a list of the schools that have not 
employed teachers and this school is on the list. 
The teacher therefore proceeds to make the trip 
out to the little school, a distance perhaps of 
several miles, only to learn that a teacher was 
employed some time before. So ali this 
and effort was thrown away simply through 
negligence upon the part of the clerk of the 
school board to report promptly the employment 
of a teacher. Other examples might be cited 
showing where time and effort have been wasted 
through failure of school boards to make reports 
promptly, but it is hardly necessary. Prompt- 
ness is a wonderful characteristic. It is one of 


time 


the essential elements of success whatever the 
calling or position in life may be. 





The Philadelphia school authorities object 
seriously to the use of proprietary articles when 
identical materials can be purchased in the 
open market on the basis of carefully drawn up 
specifications. Recently the Philadelphia 
schools advertised for a chemical preparation to 
be used in finishing a certain type of floors. 
The bids received were $1.20 per unit. One of 
the contractors offered to furnish the same ma- 
terial without the trade mark at $.32 per unit 
and guaranteed the quality to be identical. 
Tests made of the proprietary material and of 
that bought in the open market showed no ap- 
preciable difference except that the proprietary 
material contained a trace of iron due perhaps 
to the water which it contained. 
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Two-Day Shipment on 


STEEL LOCKERS 
Up to Sept. 15t 

















aes and made Shadowless 
by inventors of Ceiling 
BRASCOLITE 


(GUTH LITE 


Better Illumination for 
Every Room in the School 


School hours need not inflict a strain on stu- 
dents’ eyes. The new GuthLite illuminator 
provides a bright but glareless flood of uni- 
form, softly diffused light. Ideal for every 
room in the school. Efficiency and beauty 
combined. 


Wonderful new features! Adjustable reflector 
controls direction of light vertically and hori- 
zontally. Globe extends above reflector, pro- 
viding shadowless ceiling illumination. 


Plain and ornamental types. Canopy, hanger 
and ornamental metal band finished in Antique 
Bronze. Reflector is white porcelain enamel 
with Ivory band. Surprisingly low prices. 
Write for GuthLite folder. 


Guth facilities for designing and manufactur- 
ing the entire lighting equipment for schools 
are unsurpassed. Consultation with our engi- 
neers, men experienced in school illumination, 
will prove profitable. 


Prices and Sizes: 


Plain Ref. Plain Ref. Orn.Band Orn. Band 
Plain Glass Dec.Glass Dec.Glass Plain Glass 


Dia. Glass 
Ref. Si 


Watts Ss > ize No. Price No. ice No. Price No. Price 
75 to 150 Med. 1244" 8%" x 4” B2820$5.90 B2823 $6.45 B2826$8.10 B2829 $7.55 
00 Med. 17 11%"x 5" B2821 8.35 B2824 8.90 B2827 11.10 B2830 10.55 

300 to 500 Mog. 21” 14%" x 6" B2822 11.65 B2825 12.80 B2828 15.60 B2831 14.45 


She EDWIN EF. Guriai COMPANY 


DESIGNERS - 


ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 
Sr. Lours, U.S.A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures for Every Purpose 


Illumination | 
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The Two Largest Chains of 
Business Schools in Europe and 
America Buy Over 


1,000 


No. 12 
REMINGTONS 


HE Drake Business Colleges of New York 

and New Jersey, the largest chain of busi- 
ness schools in America, have just purchased 
517 No. 12 Remingtons. 


Only recently we announced the sale of 
565 No. 12 Remingtons to the Gregg Schools, 
Limited, of Great Britain, the largest chain 


of business schools in the world. 


These and many other recent and notable 
purchases of Model 12 Remingtons by im- 
portant commercial schools, clearly indicate 
the outstanding preference of commercial 
educators for this latest standard Remington 


pre duct. 


The New Model 12 Remington has con- 
clusively demonstrated its merits as the best 
teaching machine in the world. And the 
same qualities which have given it this in- 
comparable standing in business schools 
explain its corresponding popularity in 
business offices at home and abroad. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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Proper Time to Install 


Now is The 








NEW SALARY SCHEDULE FOR ATLANTIC 
CITY 

The board of education of Atlantic City, N. J., 

has adopted a new salary schedule which will 

go into effect with the September reopening of 


the schools. The schedule in brief is as follows: 

Class A. Teachers, including kindergarten 
assistants, minimum $1,200, with annual incre- 
ments of $100 to a general maximum of $1,600. 
Further increments of $100 annually to a super 
maximum of $1,800. 

Class B. Kindergarten and teachers in grades 
1 to 6, minimum of $1,200, with annual incre- 
ments of $100 to a maximum of $2,400. Further 
increases of $100 to a super maximum of $2,800. 

Class C. Teachers of grades 7 to 8, of classes 
of subnormal children and of girls’ classes in 
the girls’ vocational school. Minimum $1,200, 
with annual increments of $100 to the general 
maximum of $2,600. Further annual increments 
of $100 to the super maximum of $3,000. 

Class D. Teachers in high schools. Minimum 
of $1,800, annual increments $200, to a general 
maximum of $3,600. Further annual increments 
of $100 to a super maximum of $4,000. 

Class E. Heads of departments in senior high 
schools and supervisors of special subjects. 
Minimum $3,000, annual increments of $200 an- 
nually to a general maximum of $4,000. Further 
annual increments of $100 to the super maxi- 
mum of $4,400. 

Class F. Teachers in the boys’ vocational 
school. Minimum $1,800, annual increments of 
$200 to the general maximum of $3,600. Further 
annual increments of $100 to the super maxi- 
mum of $4,000. 

Class G includes salaries paid to principals of 
elementary schools, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, assistant principal of senior high 
school, director of special classes, directors of 
vocational schools, music, health, cafeterias, and 
assistant superintendent shall be fixed by the 
board of education upon recommendation of the 
city superintendent. 


Berloy Steel Lockers 


Are you prepared for the usual increase of student enrollments 
in your school this fall? An increase in enrollment demands an 
Now is the time to anticipate your | 
fall requirements as delays are sure to mean unnecessary conges- 


increase of locker facilities. 


tion and inconvenience. 


An investigation of the new Berloy line of steel lockers will 
reveal the latest improvements in locker construction. The buyer 
who makes his purchases with a keen knowledge of modern school 
requirements can readily see the advantage of installing Berloy 
Steel Lockers. Their unusual quality and structural strength will 
withstand severe school service indefinitely. 


There is a size and type of Berloy Locker to meet your most 
—— engineers are ready to give you 
ving your installation problems. 


Write for complete information. 


exacting requirement. 
every possible assistance in so 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO. 


Boston 








New York ©) Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Kansas City BE Minneapolis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Dallas BERLOY Roanoke Jacksonville 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS - 


Class H, including special teachers of music, 
drawing, etc., come under the same general sal- 
ary schedule as that of the class in which the 
portion of their work is done. 


The rules of the board of education provide 
that the annual increments shall be given under 
the following conditions: “The annual incre- 
ments in salary shall be granted by the board 
of education upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Instruction, based upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Superintendent and super- 
visory staff. Increases during the first three 
years of teaching in this city shall be granted 
for satisfactory teaching ability, power of con- 
trol, cooperation in the general work of the 
school, loyalty, professional attitude, and effec- 
tive classroom work. Beginning with the fourth 
year of service the annual increases necessary 
to obtain the general maximum, and the grant- 
ing of the general maximum shall be governed 
by the following: 

“A. The teacher must have a general rating 
by the principal and supervisory staff of not 
less than ‘Good’ for general effectiveness in 
classroom work, professional attitude, profes- 
sional growth, and quality of teaching in accord 
with approved standards and methods. 

“B. Before the general maximum shall be 
granted, the teacher must submit to the Super- 
intendent a certified statement of having re- 
ceived additional credits to those required at the 
time of certification amounting to at least twelve 
semester hours of professional courses in meth- 
ods of teaching taken at an approved college, 
university, or an approved summer school. 

“C, Teachers receiving the general maximum 
in either classification for the school year be- 
ginning July 1, 1926, and those eligible for the 
general maximum for the school year beginning 
July 1, 1927, will be exempt from the profes- 
sional requirements of paragraph 2, sub-section 
B.” 

The super maximum increments are given on 
the following conditions: “No teacher or super- 
visor shall be considered eligible for any of the 
super maximum increments until he or she shall 
have taught at least five years in the public 
schools of Atlantic City, met the standard re- 
quirements for the general maximum, taught 
successfully for one year under the general 
maximum specified for his or her classification, 
and is recommended by the Superintendent and 


supervisory staff for such an increase. The 
super maximum increments of super maximum 
salary shall be granted to superior teachers or 
supervisors according to the approved general 
classification for effective services rendered both 
as a classroom teacher and general helpfulness 
in the management of the school.” 

The rules also provide that the annual incre- 
ment in any classification may be increased in 
the case of the teacher who is recommended by 
the superintendent, principal, and supervisory 
staff as an exceptionally strong and efficient 
teacher. 


A TEACHERS’ VIEW OF TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


The Pasadena School Bulletin for June, 1926, 
contains a very interesting discussion of the 
teachers’ salary problem from the standpoint 
of the teacher. It makes clear the relative fac- 
tors involved in the salary increases which 
teachers have received since 1913. To quote: 
“Perhaps teachers may be interested to learn 
that $173.50 saved up at this time for summer 
plans will buy you only what an even $100 would 
have bought in 1913. If in June, 1913, you had 
saved $400 as the requisite sum to take care of 
your summer vacation plans, today you should 
have the tidy balance of $694 to finance exactly 
the same plans. 

“But in pointing out this present value of 
the dollar as 58.3 per cent of its 1913 value, the 
fact should not be overlooked that salaries dur- 
ing that same period have been raised a great 
deal. The average maximum salary for high 
school teachers in cities about the size of Pasa- 
dena in 1913 was around $1,500. Today we find 
the same teacher on a maximum of $2,800 for 
the coming year. Here is a remarkable increase 
of $1,300 in 13 years. One only needs to receive 
a salary of $2,600 in 1926 in order to have the 
same purchasing power which a salary of $1,500 
gave in 1913, so a maximum high school teacher 
is $200 to the good. 

“Second thought, however, impels one to in- 
vestigate as to what was happening to that 
teacher’s purchasing power who was at $1,500 
maximum in 1913, is now at $2,800 maximum; 
who was teaching all of the intervening years 
and also spending during that time. 

“Her $1,500 was worth $1,380 in 1916, $1,050 
in 1917, $960 in 1918, $870 in 1919, $1,248 in 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 


EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT 


Cooperating with architect and superintendent 
to meet all needs at minimum cost 


Formerly State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 


Service available to HOTEL WINDERMERE 
Architects and School Boards CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. 
Telephone: Penna 3140 


CARL F. PILAT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Specialist in the design and development of 
Institution Grounds and Playground Parks 


Associated Technica! Advisory Corporation Consulting Engineers 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


15 Park Row New York City 


LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 


Cleveland, Ohio | 





B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 


Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of 
SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS 


Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 





ALFRED KELLOGG 
Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Iiumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, 


Boston Massachusetts. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 


Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems. 


409 Interstate Bidg. f 


| CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating. Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects- 


512 Sellwood Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


WALTER E. GILLHAM | 
| 














POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


| 25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 


Architects & Engineers 


Specializing in School and College 
Buildings in Northern New England 


WELLS & HUDSON 
| 
| 
| 


Hanover, N. H. 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of Schoo! Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ills. 





JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 
Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
ot the country during the last 27 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


CHICAGO 


| Established 1898 
| 
| 
| First ts First National Bank Bldg. 








1920, at which time we shall figure in the fact 
that ‘salaries were raised generally and shall put 
her at the extreme maximum of $2,600, which 
was rarely realized in any city in this vicinity. 
From here on we shall figure her receiving 
$2,600, the purchasing value of which was $1,586 
in 1921, and so we find her the recipient of an 
$86 raise in six years. In 1922 the value was 
$1,638, in 1923 it was $1,612, in 1924 it was 
$1,560, and finally $1,566 in 1925. The last year 
was figured on a basis of receiving $2,700. 

“The total salary received from 1916 to 1925, 
inclusive, totals a purchasing power of $15,082, 
as against ten years multiplied by $1,500, which 
would have been hers if her salary had kept 
pace with the galloping dollar. Not so bad, is 
it, to be $82 ahead, but we have overlooked the 
matter of interest on the amount she was in 
arrears for the years 1916 to 1920, inclusive, 
which figured for seven years at six per cent, 
makes a total of $840. From now on the $2,800 
salary whose purchasing power in 1913 is $1,624, 
will apply $124 per year on the $840 dollar 
deficit which still draws six per cent interest on 
the unpaid balance. At that rate eight or nine 
years will make her even with the world, or 
rather will make society even with her. 

“It is interesting to reflect that if she had 
taught eight years to reach the maximum in 
1913 she will not have earned what was really 
due her until 1935 at which time she has served 
thirty years as teacher and can retire. At least 
she will have succeeded in discharging her debt 
to herself for having served society as a teacher. 

“What is the moral, if any? 

“In the first place, it would be nice at this 
time to have that $840 to add to the sum saved 
up for the summer plans. 

“Secondly, perhaps, it is well not to spend 
much time thinking about remuneration when 
teaching, else a teacher may not always be in 
that desirable ‘Oh-thank-you-for-your-generos- 
ity’ spirit so essential to care-free, upward look- 
ing, inspiring teaching. 

“Thirdly, in view of increasing standards for 
teaching, the ever-present pressure to take ex- 
tension courses, summer work, to get higher 
degrees, to obtain this and that credential, to 
take an active part in civic affairs, to contribute 
to this, support that, subscribe to the other— 
through all of which runs the sane public recog- 
nition that teachers as a whole should have bet- 


ter salaries—it is worth bearing in mind that 
the teacher who received $1,500 in 1913 is now 
receiving the equivalent of $1,624, when actually 
being paid a salary of $2,800. There has not 
been an increase in salaries of $1,300 from 1913 
to 1926, but instead there has been a raise of 
$124 to answer the admittedly feeble public de- 
mand that teachers be better paid. Raised 
standards, increased demands on the teacher, 
and her increased experience and ability have 
received the signal recognition of a raise of 
about sixty-seven cents a day.” 


KALAMAZOO SALARY RULES 


—Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education 
has revised its rules relating to the employment 
of teachers and the payment of salaries. The 
new rules require: 

First—In order to be eligible to appointment, 
high school teachers, except those employed for 
manual arts and commercial departments, shall 
have a complete college education and at least 
one year of successful experience in teaching. 
In the manual arts, commercial and other special 
departments, graduation from an _ approved 
school and possession of legal certificates shall 
be required. 

In order to be eligible to appointment, ele- 
mentary school teachers shall have a normal 
school or college education, or its equivalent, 
and at least one year of successful experience 
in schools of acceptable rank, provided, that 
especially meritorious teachers without normal 
school or college training, but with three years 
or more of successful experience, may be ap- 
pointed. At the discretion of the board of edu- 
cation and superintendent of schools, the year 
of experience previous to appointment may not 
be required, especially in the case of kinder- 
garten and manual training assistant and assist- 
ants in physical education. 


Second—Teachers shall be paid one-twelfth of 
the annual salary upon the first of each month, 
except July, August, and September. At the 
close of the school year in June teachers shall 
receive the tenth and eleventh installments of 
their salary, and on or about the fifteenth of 
July they shall be paid the twelfth installment. 
Provided, that any teacher whose length of 
service shall not cover the full time of the 
contract shall, if the remaining terms of the 


contract have been fulfilled, receive as many 


400ths of the eleventh and twelfth installments 
as there have been days actually taught by her, 
or him, during the year, unless resignation of 
said teacher is caused by personal illness, in 
which case she shall, on recommendation ef the 
superintendent and educational committee, re- 
ceive as many 200ths of the eleventh and twelfth 
installments as there have been days actually 
taught by her, or him, under the contract. 

Third—Any teacher secured for less than a 
year shall under the same conditions, receive as 
many 200ths of the eleventh and twelfth install- 
ments as there have been days actually taught 
by her, or him, under the contract. 

Fourth—Teachers excused from duty on ac- 
count of personal illness shall be allowed full 
pay for each day’s absence during such time as 
they may be absent on such account for a total 
not to exceed ten school days in the year and 
three days’ full pay shall be allowed for absence 
caused by death in the immediate family. 

Fifth—All teachers shall be given a written 
notice of their election, together with a copy of 
these rules. They shall, not later than a date 
specified in the written notice, sign and return 
to the secretary of the board of education the 
formal contract with them. Failure to sign and 
return the contract by the date specified in the 
notice shall be considered a declination and the 
position shall be declared vacant. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—A request for an increase in salaries pre- 
sented by the teachers of Biddeford, Me., to the 
school board of that city was denied. The board 
held that in view of the money needed for re- 
pairs it would be impossible to increase salaries. 

—Superintendent Harvey S. Gruver of Lynn, 
Mass., has been instructed by the school com- 
mittee to make a thorough study of the teacher 
salary question and report. 

—A service bonus of $60 per year will be 
granted to teachers of Boise, Idaho, who have 
served ten years. 

—Atlantic City, N. J. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule and rules to govern 
the payment of salary increases. The schedule 
is divided into six groups, namely, kindergarten 
assistants, kindergarten grade teachers, sub- 
normal and girls’ vocational teachers, high 
school teachers, heads of departments and super- 
visors, and boys’ vocational teachers. 

(Concluded on Page 100) 
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Safe, comfortable and uninterrupted 
transportation of school children. 


And in addition unusually economical 
in operation and maintenance. 


All this at low initial cost and with 
the assurance of reliable dealer service 
everywhere. 


Graham Brothers School Buses are designed in 
various capacities, ranging from 20 to 40 children. 
The model shown above has a capacity of 26 to 34 
children and is mounted on long wheelbase low 
chassis. Lists, complete, at $2050 f. o. b. Detroit. 


GRAHAM tee ene 


Evansville — D E - = Stc on 
IVISION OF DonGe BROTHERS 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANAD! A) I LIMITED — TORONTO. cueeun 


GRAHAM BROTH ERS 
SCHOOL BUSES 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Three Hours Saved—and Floors Kept Cleaner! 








































Users of the 
FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine 


University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Board of Education, 
Middletown, Uhio 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Board of Education, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Board of Education, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Board of Education, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Board of Education, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
State Normal School. 
Pottsdam, N. Y. 
Independent School District, 
Buhl, Minn. 
American School for Deaf, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Moler System of Colleges, 
St. Louis and Chicago 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


University of North Carolina, 


ANY schools nowadays have gymnasiums which have to be cleaned 
and kept clean. The Omaha Y. W. C. A. solves that problem the 
modern way,—the electric way. 


The members here wear white athletic suits while in the gym. These 
suits needed frequent laundering because the maple floors of the gym 
would get so dirty and were so hard to keep clean. 


Now a No. 17 FINNELL keeps this 100 by 100 foot floor clean. Laun- 
dry bills for gym suits are cut in two. More important,—it formerly took 
two men half a day to scrub this floor. They do it now with the FINNELL 
in little more than an hour, 


Not only gymnasiums but also corridors, assembly rooms and even 
class rooms are scrubbed more easily, more quickly and cleaner with a 
FINNELL than ever could be possible by hand. Whether you scrub or 
whether you wax or polish your floors; no matter what kind of floors your 
buildings have, the FINNELL Electric Floor Machine will maintain them 
better at less cost than mopping or scrubbing. 


”” 


Write for free booklet “Your Questions Answered by Users. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 


(Established 1906) 













Board of Education, 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Consolidated Schools, 

New Britain, Conn. 
University of California, 

Berkeley, Calif. 
Bethlehem Schoo) District, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
88 North Collier Street 


Power Scrubbing Headquarters for Twenty Years 


FINNELL 


‘ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes It Polishes It Sands~* It Scrubs 


Hannibal, Mo. 
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Kindergarten assistants will begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,200, and will receive increases of 
$100 up to a general maximum of $1,600, and 
further increases of $100 up to a super-maxi- 
mum of $1,800. 

Teachers in grades one to six will begin at a 
minimum of $1,200, will be given increases of 
$100 up to a general maximum of $2,400, fol- 
lowed by further increases of $100 up to a super- 
maximum of $2,800. 

Teachers in’ grades seven to eight, subnormal 
and girls’ vocational school will begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,200, and will be given increases of 
$100 up to a maximum of $2,600, and further 
increases of $100 up to a super-maximum of 
$3,000. 

High school teachers will begin at a minimum 
of $1,800, and will receive increases of $200 up 
to a general maximum of $3,600, and further 
increases of $100 up to a super-maximum of 
$4,000. 

Heads of departments in the high school and 
supervisors will begin at $3,000, and will be 
given increases of $200 up to a general maxi- 
mum of $4,000, and further increases of $100 
up to a super-maximum of $4,400. 

Teachers’ in the boys’ vocational school will 
be given $1,800, and will receive increases of 
$200 up to a general maximum of $3,600, and 
further increases of $100 up to a super-maxi- 
mum of $4,000. 

The annual increments are given by the school 
board, upon the recommendation of the commit- 
tee on instruction, based upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent and the supervisory 
staff. Increases during the first three years of 
teaching will be granted for satisfactory teach- 
ing ability, power of control, cooperation, 
loyalty, professional attitude, and_ effective 
classroom work. 

No teacher or supervisor will be considered 
eligible for the super-maximum increments until 
he or she has taught at least five years in the 
public schools, has met the requirements for the 
general maximum, has taught successfully for 
one year under the general maximum specified 
for the particular classification, and has been 
recommended by the superintendent and super- 
visory staff for such increase. The _ super- 
maximum increments are given to superior 


teachers or supervisors according to approved 
general classification for effective service rend- 
ered both as a teacher and general helpfulness 
in the management of the school. 

Credits for summer school work, or for post- 
graduate work received previous to September, 
1926, will be credited toward the general maxi- 
mum requirements. 

—Boston, Mass. The school committee has 
granted salary increases in connection with the 
creation of new positions and the fixing of 
salaries. An advisor in high schools has been 
created with a minimum salary of $2,208 and a 
maximum of $3,648. The office of director of 
speech improvement has been created, with a 
minimum salary of $2,640, and a maximum of 
$4,080. 

In the department of school hygiene, the mini- 
mum salary of sanitary inspector has been fixed 
at $1,728, with a maximum of $2,112. A slid- 
ing scale for supervising school physicians has 
been fixed from $1,800, with annual increments 
of $120 to $2,040. School physicians in the cer- 
tificating office have been given increases fixing 
the minimum at $1,592 and the maximum at 
$1,800. 

The minimum salary of the supervisor of 
nurses has been fixed at $2,040, with annual in- 
crements of $120, until the maximum of $3,000 
has been reached. The supervising nurses have 
been raised to $1,824 as a minimum, and $2,208 
as a maximum. 

The salary of assistant director in the division 
of investigation and measurement, has been 
placed at a minimum of $2,400, with annual in- 
crements of $120 up to a maximum of $3,480. 


—Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The board of education 
is considering a plan to pay teachers with de- 
pendents larger salaries than are paid to other 
teachers. At a meeting of the board, a by-law 
amendment was presented, which provides that 
“any teacher receiving a salary of less than 
$4,000 a year, and who has in his or her family 
persons who are wholly dependent upon such 
teacher for support, shall receive. in addition to 
the regular salarv, $500 for the first dependent, 
and $150 for each other devendent person, pro- 
vided that in no instance the amount of money 
received be more than $950. Proof in the form 


of an affidavit of the dependency of such person 
must be furnished on or before September first 


of each school year. 

The following amendments to the by-laws gov- 
erning salaries have been presented: 

(a) For Elementary and Junior High School 
Principals: 

Class A Principals in charge of schools of 
twenty or more classes shall receive salaries as 
follows: 

Minimum salary, 
$5,000. 

Class B Principals in charge of schools of 
eight or ten rooms inclusive shall receive sal- 
aries as follows: 

Minimum salary, 
$4,000. 

The amount of the annual increments in each 
of the above classes shall be not less than $200. 

Elementary and Junior High School Principals 
in charge of two buildings shall receive an addi- 
tional compensation each year of $500 for the 
supervision of the additional building. 

(b) For High School Principals: 

The salary of the Principals of the several 
high school departments shall be as follows: 

Academic High School—Minimum, $4,000; 
maximum, $6.000. 

Vice-Principal—Minimum $3,000; maximum, 
$5,000. 

Industrial Arts—Minimum, $3,500; maximum, 
$5,500. 

Commercial — Minimum, 
$5.500. 

The amount of the annual increments in each 
of the above positions shall be not less than 
$200. 

(c) Supervisors: 

(1) Qualifications: Supervisors shall have 
the same general educational qualifications re- 
quired of the teachers under their supervision 
and in addition special training and successful 
experience in teaching and supervising their re- 
spective subjects. 

(2) Appointment and reappointments: Super- 
visors are subject to the same rules and regula- 
tions that apply to Principals. 

(3) Salary schedule; the salary of Super- 
visors of special subjects shall be as follows: 
Minimum, $3,000; maximum, $5,000. 

The annual increment for each of the above 
positions shall be not less than $200. Referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


$3,000; maximum salary, 


$2,000; maximum salary, 


$3,500; maximum, 
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MoUNTAIN IRON SCHOOL, Mountain Iron, Minn.; Architect, W. T. Bray, Duluth, Minn. 
Approximately 30,000 Square Feet Asbestone Flooring Installed 





The most economical flooring 


1906-1926 


Twenty years’ successful expe- 
rience in the manufacture of 
magnesia flooring is your as- 
surance of the responsibility 
that stands behind an unusual 
guarantee. 

Franklyn R. Muller, Inc., ts 
the oldest and largest manutac- 
turer of magnesia flooring —a 
flooring that should not be con- 
fused with mastic or any other 
flooring on the market. 


This is your protection 


hh MIT 
ASBESTONE 





GUARANTEED PRODU 


TRADE MARK 


Asbestone 1s a magnesia product, produced 
by the oldest and largest manufacturers, from 
the highest quality materials. 


It is the most highly standardized quality 
magnesia flooring, and it is the most econom- 


ical flooring known to modern science. 


Asbestone Flooring is applied in plastic form 
in two coats, by our own experienced me- 
chanics. Hygienic—Fire-proof—Resilient— 
Easy to the Tread. 


The floors are the most important part of a 
school, they are more used and abused. 
Asbestone is the one material for providing 
beautiful, economical and enduring floors— 
Hoors that will enhance the value and appear- 
ance of any building. 


Samples and prices submitted on request. 


FRANKLYN R.MULLER, Inc. 


814 MADISON STREET, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
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brackets 
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The Scientifically Correct Shading 


for Schools 


Center Installation of Luxor Window Shades 


OTE in the illustrations above the unusual flexibility 

of adjustment made possible by “Center Installation.” 

Perfect control of light and ventilation is possible at 
all hours of the day. By drawing down the Luxor shades 
during the sunny hours of the day the glaring sunlight is 
replaced by a soft, diffused glow that is ideal for close study. 
As the sunlight changes, either or both shades may be rolled 
up, as desired, to permit the free entrance of light. 


Plenty of fresh air may circulate freely through windows 
open at both top and bottom without shades being flapped 
about in the breeze. For simplicity, economy and all round 


rollers will give. 


return mail. 


efficiency, “Center Installation” of Luxor window 


° (IRE TINTS WINDOW SHADES SAE MADE FROM ) 
shades mounted on Standard shade rollers is by far LUXOR ula 
the most practical and sanitary method of shading 
school room windows that has ever been devised. 


SHADE CLOTH 


STANDARD 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Atlanta 
Buffalo 


It has many advantages over the obsolete adjuster installa- 
tions—simple to install and operate—will not get out of or- 
der—less expensive and less disfiguring because of no 
unnecessary hardware or cords. 

And no other shade cloth will give the years of service that 
Luxor unfilled tinted cambric mounted on Standard shade 


Every school superintendent or school board member should 
read our “Treatise on Window Shadings for Schools.” Write 
for your copy. It will be furnished to you free of charge by 


e ° . 


Tue WeEsTERN SHADE CLotH Co. 


CHICAGO 
St. Louis 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 





The Employment of an Architect a Serious 
Matter 


Frequent attention has been called in these 
columns to the seriousness of employing com- 
petent architects to design school buildings, and 
to supervise their construction. News which 
reaches the Journal periodically leads to the 
conclusion that many school boards in smaller 
communities are still unconvinced of the im- 
portance of hiring an experienced architect who 
understands the problem of the school and who 
is ready to furnish plans and to give supervisory 
service that will result in an educationally serv- 
iceable and economical building. 


A recent discussion of this problem in the 
field of church design and construction deserves 
careful reading on the part of school board mem- 
bers, because it touches upon many points which 
are parallel in the school field and which apply 
with special force to school boards and school 
building problems. 


The following paragraphs are quoted from a 
circular, issued by the Bureau of Architecture of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and might 
almost have been written for school boards, if 
the word church were replaced with the word 
school, and reference to preachers and minis- 
terial officials were changed to superintendents 
of schools and school board officials: 

“Certain calamitous results on account of in- 
efficient architectural service recently observed 
have stimulated this communication. 

“Poor architectural service results in a waste 
of space and material, and ugly, inadequate and 
unsafe buildings. 

“The architectural profession is one of the 
learned professions in which the members, if 
competent, must have the technical skill and 
knowledge required by their work, business and 
executive ability, and to all this the addition of 
artistic feeling with a background of general 
scholarship. The trained architect has taken 
courses in liberal arts, literature, and history, 
as well as technical training in design, archi- 
tecture, and engineering. 


“The ‘plan drawer’ in states that have lax 
laws regarding registration of architects may 
be merely a draftsman or builder who can repre- 
sent in a bare way the elements of construction, 
leaving all important details to be filled in as 
may suit the whim of anyone into whose hands 
the ‘plans’ may fall. 


“In many states the law governing the prac- 
tice of architecture is very explicit, fixing 
definite responsibilities upon the architect. In 
states requiring the registration of architects 
after having passed a state examination, it is 
illegal to use the term ‘architect’ without such 
legal registration. 


“The American Institute of Architects, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., is the 
national professional organization. To become 
a member one must be a legally qualified archi- 
tect and must meet certain ethical and profes- 
sional standards. 

“In dealing with architects it is highly im- 
portant to know your requirements, as related 
to architectural service. In this respect a 
church Bureau of Architecture can be of serv- 
ice. By knowing the requirements of the church, 
its history and aims, as well as being competent 
in the practice of architecture, the Bureau is 
enabled to bring about the combination of effort 
necessary for a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 


“Cases have come to our attention where 
architects promised to plan a building of certain 
capacity. A Sunday-school room would be 
marked on the architect’s sketches as having 
capacity for a certain number. Every Sunday- 
school worker knows that a department room 
requires, for effective work, a certain number of 
square feet for each attendant. The architect 
indicated the capacity that would be possible only 
by placing the pupils close together in chairs, 
making the use of tables or division into class- 
groups impossible. When it is stated that a 
building will care for a certain number of people, 


one must raise the question as to how many 
square feet or how many lineal feet of pew 
space is provided for each sitting. 

“We recently saw the wall of a $300,000 
church building of another denomination lying 
in ruins because it had not been designed with 
sufficient strength to carry the weight of the 
roof. The tower of another church had to be 
torn down and rebuilt in order to bear the 
weight of the bell. These architects were de- 
ficient in engineering and did not employ com- 
petent engineers. They sold their services to 
these churches, however. 


“The architect is a referee. During the 
planning and construction of the building, ques- 
tions constantly arise as to material to be used, 
the composition of mixtures, etc. The archi- 
tect is the one to whom all such questions are 
referred. He is responsible for seeing that the 
builder meets every requirement implied in the 
blue prints and specifications. In certain cases 
the construction company prepared the plans or 
employed someone to do this. Every question 
was passed upon by a man known as the archi- 
tect, but actually in the employ of the construc- 
tion company. This, of course, to the advan- 
tage of the construction company. The owner 
is left without an advocate, and sometimes must 
go to the expense of employing additional archi- 
tectural service for his own protection. Need- 
less to say this is contrary to the ethical code 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

“The division of architectural service and com- 
pensation is as follows, on the basis of six per 
cent of the cost:of the building: 


Architectural Service Division of Charge 
1. Preliminary drawings 

and sketches ........ 114 per cent of the cost 
2. Construction or work- 

ing drawings .........1% per cent 
8. Preparation of specifi- 

cations, contract docu- 

ments, and letting con- 

eee ree eee 115 per cent 
4. Detail drawings of 


certain parts of the 

building (windows, 

doorways, trusses)....14 per cent 
(Concluded on Page 105) 
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Providing the Healthful and Comfortable Features of 
Permanent Buildings —Without Permanent Expenditures 


HE advantages of portable school houses 
have long been recognized by American 
Educational Authorities. 


After 8 years of building, Circle A Schools 
now present to the educational world, a port- 
able school room equal in design and comfort 
to permanent buildings—in every way as sub- 
stantial and long-lasting— without sacrificing 
economy and flexibility. 


Circle A Schools Are Truly Portable 


Circle A Schools are made in interchangeable 
sections, finished inside and out, for quick 
erection. 













They are erected by bolting together these in- 
terchangeable sections. 


They can be taken apart and re-erected else- 
where without loss or damage. Each building 
is shipped complete with windows in and 
doors hung. There are no extras to buy. 
Frequently we hear that teachers prefer them 
to permanent buildings because they are lighter, 
airier and easier to keep at proper temperature 
and quieter. 


In buying a Circle A School, you get a com- 
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be recovered, due to the true portability of 
Circle A Schools. 


Comply W. ith State Codes 


Circle A Buildings comply with the require- 
ments of the respective State codes for such 
buildings. 

Circle A Schools are recommended by hun- 
dreds of school board users. Many of these 
boards have reordered. Some of them have as 
high as 40 rooms now in use. We will gladly . 

furnish you with lists of Circle A School fi 
users in your vicinity. iW 










plete building within a few weeks after the 
order is placed. Also, you get a building of low 
first cost. The major portion of this can always 
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Pratrongy It deals in detail with Circle A Schools, the 
*FLoor PLAN oF - ——- facts of their construction and use. We will 
‘A Ont-Roon Buiroing- —— gladly send a copy to anyone interested. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 
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Let Genial 


SaniTeviy 
help you build your business 
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Pra. a Bn. ee Gua rd Them _— 


Sani Teviy Say 








“All the fun and philosophy of my sayings have been put into 


o 
a series of four color posters — which I supply free to help you 
build your business. a 


“I tell your customers about the good things you serve and 
the sanitary way you serve them—and I make them smile 
while I do it. 


“These 13 posters will help you to get new customers and hold Watchful traffic police guide school children 
old ones, yet they cost you nothing. Let me serve you—free. 
Get these posters for your store. No obligation. Use the across dangerous streets—but after they ar 
Coupes now. rive adequate fencing alone will protect them 
The real test of cafeteria from treacherous modern traffic. 
equipment is the test of 7 
service. Sani food and drink Properly fenced schoolyards greatly improve 
Sompenent for cateterns discipline—teachers can better control classes. 
give satisfactory service 7 
year after year. Sani equip- Here Page Protection Fence—the strongest 
ment is economical. It elim- ° . : 
ineaee replacements end wire-link fence made--serves its most useful 
repairs. It saves time—mak- purpose, protecting lives and property. Keep- 
ing it the most economical . . . 
equipment on the market ing active children on the school grounds. 
today. Demand the genuine, 7 . 
ook for the raleed rim. Built of copper-bearing steel or Armco 





Ingot Iron—heavily galvanized, it is 
durable — economical. Write for the ane 

. ) ARK 
name of the distributor nearest you = -t«» 





A and illustrated literature. No obliga- 
Products C — 
roqducts UO. 
20 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, Il. PAGE FENCE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 
Te hae ASSOCIATION 
SnD Cae Guin (ees ciekie Geet GemiD Gee GES GoD CED GED GED GmeEE cD GEE ee eee OE ED 215 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 18, Chicago, Il. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO.,20 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, IIl. 


Send me without charge or obligation your series of “‘Sani-Terry” eS: ; 
Posters which you say will heln me build my business. Distributing wire link products made by the 
Page Steel and Wire Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Name... ---enonennneeeeneeeoeeennnsscenneenennnenneeeeecnes seen seeeees . An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Incorporated 


BAETOB..... ... .-----0-2--0-on-neenesosoneeecensenssvseseencnneavencenssnssnssucenesesensensencusscssneennccnseeeenes District Offices: Chicago New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 


Made in Canada by: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


PAGE FENCE 
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Ideal Playground Equipment 


What comprises a really good piece of playground equipment? 
First, it must be SAFE, not only while new, but throughout its life. 
Second, it must SERVE, must be so attractive to the children that 
they will delight to use it. Third, it must WEAR, must be able 
to withstand the use and abuse of vigorous youngsters. Fourth, it 
must be ECONOMICAL—that does not mean cheap—but full 
value for what it costs. 





Medart Playground Equipment is recognized as of outstanding 
merit. It is built on those basic principles which time and long 
experience have proved sound. It is the first choice of physical 
instructors, school boards and civic authorities everywhere. 


Send for Playground Catalog M-5—fully illustrating the entire line 
and pointing out the superior points of each piece, features the 
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Also 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


New York Pittsburgh 


Manufacturers 
See Announcement on Page 95, This Issue. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


San Francisco 


buyers should consider before making any purchase. 


of Steel Lockers. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Detroit 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 
5. Supervision of con- 
struction, and auditing 


GL BOCCUIGE ockdc dvds 115 per cent 
WOE deiscecdansads 6 to 6% per cent of 
the cost of the 

building 


“A real estate agent charges five per cent on 
the selling price for service involved in selling 
a property. It would seem that the very re- 
sponsible service of a competent architect must 
cost at least six per cent of the cost of the build- 
ing. To pay less often involves risk. 

“An architect should be employed on the basis 
of his ability to solve a building problem and not 
on his ability to sell his services, or to make a 
pleasing impression upon the building commit- 
tee. Do not be surprised if the most capable 
architects do not solicit work. 

“To recommend an architect involves consid- 
erable responsibility. Unfortunately for the 
cause of church building several architects who 
have been successful as clever salesmen have 
come short of giving the church the service re- 
quired and desirable. Too often churches are 
won by the argument of cheapness. 

“The following circumstances indicate an un- 
happy situation connected with church building. 
A certain architect ranking very high in his 
profession was asked why he was not manifest- 
ing more interest in church building. In reply, 
he stated this case: 

““A firm of architects in an adjoining state 
came into his state and received a commission 
to prepare plans for a Methodist Church. They 
had numerous letters from lawyers, preachers, 
and ministerial officials proclaiming them to be 
the greatest church architects in the country. 
They were given the job. Subsequently, it de- 
veloped that they were not registerd in the 
state, and were requested to stop work on their 
building until the matter was settled. When 
they failed to do this, one of the firm was 
arrested. He was later brought before the 
board of examiners for a verbal examination, in 
which many interesting disclosures were made. 
His drawings were distinctly faulty in struc- 
tural design. When these errors were pointed 
out, the architect in question disclaimed re- 
sponsibility for them, saying that a certain 


bridge company did his engineering work, and 
he bothered himself very little about it. His 
drawings had no heating layout, nor was much 
information given about the sanitary provisions 
of the building. He admitted that this was given 
to one contractor who made his own layout, and 
it was therefore unnecessary for him to spend 
any time on such features!’ 

“He said that there seemed little use for him 
to interest churches in a better quality of serv- 
ice when such firms will approach a building 
committee with letters from prominent church 
leaders, all stating that they are the largest and 
best church architects it has been their oppor- 
tunity to know, ete. This memorandum is 
offered for your information.” 


BUILDING NEWS 


—The school board of La Salle, Ill., has re- 
newed $32,000 worth of insurance on the school 
buildings. The board carries 80 per cent co- 
insurance, covering all buildings in the same 
blanket policies. Standard policies are arranged 
and apportioned to the local agents as the board 
determines. Of the three agents selected this 
year, one received $3,000 worth of property 
value, one $24,000, and a third $5,000. 

—Union plasterers working on new schools in 
Brooklyn and Queens, New York, went on a 
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A TEACHING PERSONALITY 


Just as the great cathedrals in Europe, unsur- 
passed in beauty, were erected by architects and 
workmen who believed in what churches stood for. 
who worked under the influence of the religious 
spirit, and who were not mercenary, so we, too, 
can create an educational tabernacle equally beau- 
tiful, if we, too, have leaders and workers who 
believe deeply enough in what education stands 
for, who are imbued with the true educational 
spirit, and who will not be mercenary. 


Teaching is an art and not the least difficult or 
the least noble. If everybody trying to find a 
form for an idea is an artist, then the teacher is 
an artist. As such he must find the beauty of 
his art, for there is beauty in the teaching art as 
there is in painting, sculpture and music.—Dr. 
Gustave Straubenmiiller, Association Superin- 
tendent, New York City. 
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strike because cement instead of plaster ceilings 
had been specified. Architect William H. Gom- 
pert said that he had specified cement for 
safety’s sake. Plaster ceilings, he explained, no 
matter how well placed, will occasionally fall, 
thus endangering the lives of children seated at 
their desks. Concrete ceilings, on the other 
hand, he said, will not fall in chunks as does 
plaster, even if defectively applied. The cement, 
he said, at most crumbles away in small bits. 
Last September plaster ceilings in three or four 
newly opened school buildings fell because of 
defective material or workmanship. As a re- 
sult two inspectors of the bureau of school build- 
ings were placed on trial. The blame for the 
incident has not yet been fixed by the board of 
education, but it is understood the specifications 
calling for concrete ceilings were drawn as a 
direct outcome of this incident. 


—The school board of Lansing, Michigan, has 
employed Pond, Pond, Martin & Lloyd of Chi- 
cago as architects for the new senior high 
school. 


—The school committee of Providence, R. L., 
has requested the local city council to appro- 
priate $1,200,000 for a new junior high school. 


—New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has announced that during 1927 it will organize 
and open 21 new schools, some of which will be 
headed by teachers in charge or assistants to 
principals. Two of these schools will be opened 
in the spring term of 1927 and the remainder 
will be in use in September, 1927. 

Holland, Mich. The board of education has 
completed the contract for an elementary school, 
to cost about $150,000. 


—-Marine City, Mich. A fine gymnasium is 
in process of erection. It will be completed for 
use in September. 

—Parksley, Va. The need for a new high 
school building here has been met by the com- 
pletion of a $75,000 house. 


-Richmond, Va. A total of 1,081 trucks 
hauled to consolidated high and elementary 
schools 29,409 pupils during the past session. 
This is a gain of 283 trucks and over 4,000 pupils 
over the previous year. For every truck oper- 
ated by county school boards the state board of 
education pays twenty-five cents per pupil mile. 
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Shipped in standard, easily-handled sec- 
tions that can be speedily erected, yet the 
buildings have the appearance of struc- 
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Need More 


Rooms in a Harry? 


Here’s the solution and a practical one. 


Order a double Ambler Asbestos 
School Building like illustration below. 


Panelled, roofed, sheathed with fire- 
proof Ambler Asbestos building material 
of the most permanent and substantial 
type. The upkeep is negligible, as the 
main areas of these unique buildings have 
absolutely no need for paint. 





tures costing several times aS much. Can 
be salvaged later at a large part of orig- 


inal cost. 


We'd be delighted to furnish 
an estimate covering your needs 
and tell you of the many school 
boards we are serving. 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 


2013 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—Woodstock, Va. The citizens of Shenan- 
doah County voted in a special election on July 
6, for bonds for the erection of five new school 
buildings covering an expenditure of $150,000. 
Plans and specifications for the new houses have 
been approved by the state board of education. 


—Farmville, Va. The ‘people of this city 
voted a bond issue of $65,000 to be used in the 
improvement of school equipment. An audi- 
torium, a gymnasium and a new colored school 
building will be erected. 


—Royal Oak, Mich. A new senior high 
school, to cost $871,000, and a grade school, to 
cost $150,000, will be erected during the coming 
year. The high school will occupy a site of ten 
acres and a complete athletic field has been 
provided. D. Madison, of Royal Oak, is archi- 
tect for both buildings. 

—A new high school is in process of erection 
at Swansea, Mass. The school is the gift of 
Mrs. Frank S. Stevens and will be formally 
presented to the town at completion. 


—The town of Somerset, Mass., has erected 
an eight-room school to cost $100,000. The 
building will take the place of three- two-room 
schools and will be occupied in September. 


—Charleston, Mo. The school board has com- 
pleted the erection of a high school costing 
$100,000. . In addition to twenty classrooms, the 
building contains an auditorium, a library, and 
a gymnasium. It is being equipped ready for 
use in September. Mr. H. H. Hohenschild, St. 
Louis, Mo., is the architect who designed the 
structure. 

—Albion, Mich. The citizens have voted 
$175,000 for the completion of the present high 
school building and the erection of a grade 
school annex. The Warren Holmes-Powers 
Company has been employed as architects. 

—Lexington, Mo. Construction work on the 
junior-senior high school was begun on July 
7th. The building is being erected under the 
direction of J. H. Felt & Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., and will cost about $200,000. A 
remodeling program for the grade schools will 
be carried out at an estimated cost of $35,000. 

—Cleveland, O. The schoo! board carried out 
a repair program amounting to more than 
$500,000. In addition to the usua! repairing and 


228 Pennant St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Phone 1057-R—Locust 


renovating, the program included the installa- 
tion of heating systems, the establishment of 
the girls’ training school at the Shibley school, 
and the remodeling of another school for voca- 
tional purposes. 


Three Millions for School Improvement in 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Expenditures for new school buildings, im- 
provements and locations totaling $3,055,000 
were made in the Kansas City school district 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. 

The total includes three new elementary 
school buildings, additions to four other elemen- 
tary school buildings, two junior high school 
buildings and one senior high school. 

For this fiscal year the expenditures have 
been approximately as follows: 
For— 





(a) Elementary school buildings 
(sites, equipment, new buildings).$ 480,000 
(b) Junior High Schools (sites, equip- 


ment, new buildings)........... 1,075,000 

(c) Senior High Schools (sites, equip- 
ment, new buildings) ........... 1,400,000 
(d) Junior College school site........ 100,000 
ME  cBv sb ecabstdasan be eats $3,055,000 


—Frank E. Fowler and H. Gilbert Karges 
have formed a partnership under the firm name 
of Fowler & Karges, architects and engineers, 
with offices at 707 Furniture Building, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, as successors to the office of H. 
Gilbert Karges, and the office of Shopbell, Fowler 
& Thole. Inc. 


ne 





MANUAL ARTS DEPARTMENT SHOPS, KERN COUNTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
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This greenhouse at Keating School, Detroit, is the standard adopted by them. 
The wire guards over the roof anticipate irresponsible throwings of youth. 


These Greenhouses 
Are Standard Equipment 
For the Detroit Schools 


N the last two years 14 of the Detroit In the next issue, just to show you how 

schools have been equipped with this strong this school greenhouse idea is going, 
type of greenhouse. we are going to publish a list of the schools, 
All of them are based on a standardized both east and west, that we have equipped 
plan, calling for a structure 18’ x 13’. in the last few years. 


Ty . ’ ° 5 
They are of curved eave construction, hav- It’s a slow month when Detroit doesn’t 
ing a complete iron frame. add to her quota. 
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All wood used is best grade greenhouse Glad to furnish you any facts and figures 
cypress. you wish. 


& Burnham. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
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EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
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ELECTED SCHOOL BOARDS FAVORED 


That boards of education should be free of 
municipal control in their financial affairs, and 
that such financial power should be held only 
by school boards elected by the people are the 
main conclusions of the New York State Com- 
mission on School Finance and Administration, 
recently made public. The commission points 
out, as reported in the New York “Sun,” that 
the legislature of New York state apparently 
sought to give the New York City board of 
education control of its finances in 1917, when 
it enacted the present education law, with its 
provision for a minimum school appropriation 
of 4.9 mills of the city’s assessed valuation. 
At that time a rate of 4.9 mills yielded suffi- 
cient to meet practically all the needs of the 
board of education. Since 1920, however, the 
4.9 mills yield has furnished only about half 
the money required. The result has been that 
the board of estimate has been holding the 
purse strings of the school system. 


The commission cites a number of investi- 
gations made to determine the relative effi- 
ciency of financially independent and depend- 
ent school boards. One conducted by Dr. C. 
W. Frasier, of Denver, is referred to at 
length and the findings summarized as follows: 

a. Independent cities are much more suc- 
cessful in keeping their sixteen and seventeen 
year old children in school than are dependent 
cities. 

b. The two types of cities appear to be 
equally successful in keeping the number of 
children in class below forty. 


in a shop in which master craftsmen have 
wrought for two generations — made to 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 


(Incorporated) 
420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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for Dignity — Beauty — Permanence 
THE importance of your School in 


the community warrants the enclosure of 
its grounds with Wrought Iron Fence—and ¢ver, imply correspondingly high prices. 
the dignity of that type of fence emphasizes 
the School’s value to the community. 


Our Wrought Iron Fence Designs are 
many in number—varying from the simple 
picket railing, to designs for the most elab- 


appropriation. 


These fences are made 


cheerfully furnished. 


We also make Chain Link Wire Fence for School Grounds 
and Athletic Fields. ‘‘Chain Link Catalog” on request. 





Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


c. Independent cities provide much more 
adequate playground space than do dependent 
cities. 

d. Dependent cities secure a larger propor- 
tion of women elementary school teachers who 
have had six or more years of training above 
the eighth grade than do independent cities. 

e. Independent cities have a greater pro- 
portion of their children attending school all 
day and in adequate buildings publicly owned 
than have dependent cities. 

f. Independent cities were more successful 
between 1913 and 1920 in raising teachers’ 
salaries to meet the increased cost of living. 

The commission calls attention to an inquiry 
made by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, which ascertained that thirty-eight of the 
fifty-seven cities with 100,000 or more popula- 
tion considered in the study had elected boards. 
In New York state twenty-nine cities have 
elected boards and two others have boards 
which are partly elected and partly appointed. 
Operation and Maintenance of School Busses in 

Montgomery County, Alabama 

Mr. T. L. Head, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Montgomery County, Alabama, has 
issued a tabulated report on the work accom- 
plished by the school busses during the past 
year. The report shows that the 35 busses trav- 
eled a distance of 260,058 miles, using 24,664 
gallons of gas and making a gas mileage of 
10.54. Thirty-five busses used a total of 1,513 
gallons of oil, made an oil mileage of 172, and 
made a total of 17,380 trips. 

At Catoma, the shortest distance any child 
had to travel to get to school, was one-half mile, 
and the longest distance was nineteen miles; 
the longest distance any child had to walk to 
get to bus was two miles. At Chisholm, the 
shortest distance any child had to travel to 
school, was .8 of a mile and the longest dis- 
tance was 6.8 miles; the longest distance any 
child had to walk to bus was .5 of a mile. In 
Cloverdale, the shortest distance traveled, was 
one mile and the longest distance was 22.5 miles; 
the longest distance any child had to walk to 
get to a bus was one-half a mile. On the Pike 


Road, the shortest distance traveled by a child 


standards of quality nowhere excelled. The 
expertness of that building does not, how- 


The Gates are equally important, and 
the choice is equally comprehensive. Let 
us send you our Catalog —its illustrated 
pages are full of suggestions. 


American Fence Construction Co. 
(Incorporated) 


225 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Our Wrought Iron Fences can be chosen ore 
to come within the bounds of a modest ae 
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ENCLOSURES 


was one mile, and the longest distance was 
twenty miles; the longest distance traveled to a 
bus was 2.5 miles. On the Pike Level, the short- 
est distance any child traveled to school was 
one mile, and the longest distance was 14.8 
miles; the longest distance a child had to travel 
to a bus was .5 of a mile. At Pintlala, the 
shortest distance traveled was 1.5 miles, and the 
longest distance 13.6 miles; the longest distance 
traveled to get to a bus was two miles. At 
Ramer, the shortest distance traveled was one- 
half mile and the longest distance, 23 miles; 
the longest distance a child had to walk to a bus 
was two miles. 

Comparing the record by busses, the Catoma 
busses made a total of 26,534 miles, and used 
2,564 gallons of gas and 147 gallons of oil. 
There were three busses on the route and each 
bus traveled an average of 8,845 miles. 

The Cloverdale busses made a total of 63,997 
miles, and used 6,131 gallons of gas and 387 
gallons of oil. There were eight busses on the 
route and each bus traveled an average of 7,999 
miles. 

The Pike busses made a total of 40,185 miles, 
and used 4,335 gallons of gas and 310 gallons 
of oil. There were six busses on this route and 
each traveled an average of 6,697 miles. 

The Pine Level busses made a total of 24,222 
miles, and used 1,892 gallons of gas and 109 
gallons of oil. There were three busses on the 
route and each traveled an average of 8,074 
miles. 

The Pintlala busses made a total of 26,435 
miles, and used 2,419 gallons of gas and 207 
gallons of oil. There were four busses on the 
route and each traveled an average of 6,609. 

The Ramer busses made a total of 78,685 
miles, and used 7,323 gallons of gas and 351 
gallons of oil. There were eleven busses on 
this route and each traveled an average of 7,153 
miles. 


BETTER JANITORS AND JANITORIAL 
SERVICE 
-Business manager John B. Wynkoop, of 
the board of education at Bridgeport, Conn., 


has made known his intention to recommend for 
(Concluded on Page 110) 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 
Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Portable—but not “A Portable” 


Not, at least, in the objectionable sense in which 
so many parents, teachers and pupils use this term. 


The semi-permanent schools which we supply are 
modern in every respect and are much more at- 
tractive in appearance and convenient than many 


permanent buildings. 


It is no disgrace or hardship for children to be 
put into one of these handsome, comfortable 


AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


These buildings are provided in either flat roof or gable roof. 


insuring easy ventilation, are lined with Insulite wallboard and have 12 foot walls. 


light, airy and safe—pleasing to teachers, pupils and patrons. 


They have Austral windows, 


They are 


Write for new two-color illustrated catalog. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 


601 Alaska Street, Seattle, Washington 


(Concluded from Page 108) 


promotion janitorial workers who have given 
meritorious and diligent service. Speaking be- 
fore the janitorial staff on this point, Mr. Wyn- 
koop said: 

“In a well conducted school system, janitorial 
engineering vacancies in higher positions, pay- 
ing higher salaries should be made by appoint- 
ment from within the ranks. When a man is 
endowed with the proper qualifications govern- 
ing cleanliness, when, if he has ability to plan 
and organize his work and has ability to win 
the cooperation of his subordinates and weld 
them into an effective, loyal unit, and in addi- 
tion has the proper inclination to cooperate 
with the principal, teacher and child h: will 
always be recommended by me to a higher 
position. 

“Janitorial service sets up the housekeeping 
standards of the school. The public school 
janitor is what the housekeeper is to the home. 
Your ability to set up. proper standards of 
cleanliness is a valuable contribution to modern 
education. 


“Along with the many changes which have 
taken place during the past few years in 
national, state and local laws and ordinances 
affecting our public schools, there has come a 
realization that the men to whom our school 
buildings are entrusted must not only be able 
to shovel coal into the boiler, scrub, sweep, 
clean, dust and perform usual janitorial-engi- 
neer’s duties, but they must have a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of heating, venti- 
lation, sanitation and housekeeping. 


“Heating no longer means shoveling fuel to 
about 70 degrees—ventilation no longer means 
the opening and closing of windows—house- 
keeping no longer means the wielding of a corn 
broom or duster. 

“The chief concern, however, is the solution 
of the problems arising in your individual build- 
ing that will help make modern education the 
essential success by proper housing of that por- 
tion of the population during their school years 
and by proper heating, lighting, ventilating, 
sanitation and housekeeping methods. 

“The trouble with our janitorial and engi- 
neering service throughout the country today 
in our public schools is that we have been too 


much concerned with personalities and have 
been distracted from the main issue with ques- 
tions pertaining to service. 

“Cleanliness, like charity, begins at home. 
The man who is clean himself, will reflect him- 
self in his work and his building on the prin- 
cipal, teachers and scholars. 

“I believe that the day is not far away when 
the burden of the man in charge of the physical 
plant will be greatly lightened by the burning 
of oil as a means of fuel, thus cutting down 
the load considerably. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


—Classification of children according to their 
intellectual potentials during the pre-school age 
period has recently been urged by Dr. Ira S. 
Wile, former member of the board of educa- 
tion of New York City. Dr. Wile stressed the 
importance of the factors entering into the 
health and behavior of children prior to school 
entrance, and asserted that there are approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 children between the ages 
of 2 and 6, much of whose welfare and success 
depends upon their development during the pre- 
school age. 


Commenting on the problems suggested on 
the strictly physical side, Dr. Wile pointed to 
the fact that one-third of all deaths occur in 
children under the age of 6 years. He asserted 
that there are virtually ten times more deaths 
during the year prior to entering school than 
during ten years of school life. Prior to school 
life, there arise injuries and accidents, one- 
third of all the cripples, a large proportion of 
blindness, and three-fourths of all defects and 
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THE TEACHER-ADVISOR 


No social activity of the school is engaged in 
by the students of a well-ordered high school 
without the sympathetic, wise supervision and 
kindly counsel of a teacher-advisor. There is 
sometimes a question as to whether their super- 
vision outside of school hours is as careful 
Almost every serious problem arising in the 
school is easily traceable to faulty or inadequate 
child-training in a broken home or in a home 
where children are over-indulged, undisciplined 
and neglected.—Rose Glass, Seattle, Wash. 
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speech deficiencies. It is the age of greatest 
susceptibility to diphtheria, and one in which 
the symptoms of malnutrition are exceedingly 
common. Defects of teeth, faulty posture, in- 
fections of the face and throat are predisposing 
causes to many of the difficulties that arise 
during school life. The pre-school age, Dr. 
Wile asserts, calls for greater attention to the 
physical examination of children, correcting 
remedial defects and establishing immunity 
against such diseases as diphtheria and small- 
pox. 


Regarding the need for pre-school age 
classification, he said “a high degree of retarda- 
tion at the end of the first year of school life 
indicates the seriousness of not knowing the 
intellectual capacities of children prior to their 
entrance at school. The orderly direction of 
the intellectual faculties, the development of 
habits of attention and concentration, training 
and adjustment to objective phenomena, and the 
development of interest and enthusiasm repre- 
sent some of the phases of ordering intelligence 
during the pre-school age to enable children to 
function more adequately during the period of 
school life.” 


—Wellesley Hills, Mass. The rapid promotion 
plan has been successfully operated for a second 
year. 

Under the plan, all children in the fourth grade 
are each year given mental tests, and upon the 
results of these tests, the pupils are promoted to 
a special class. Children placed in this class are 
enabled to complete satisfactorily all the work of 
grades five and six in one year. No child is ad- 
mitted to the special class without the approval 
of the parent or guardian. 


—Supt. J. W. Gowans of Hutchinson, Kans., 
in his annual report, tells of the work and activ- 
ities of the students in the regular and summer 
sessions of the schools. We show that through 
re-classification, supervision, and individual at- 
tention, the number of average students has 
been reduced ten per cent in the past four 
years. In the elementary schools the percent- 
age of non-promotion has been kept down -to 
1.3 per cent during the past year. The senior 
high school showed a greater percentage 3.9, 
while at Sherman the percentage was 5.8 and at 
Liberty 2.1. 

(Concluded on Page 113) 
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If you want your building “sealed” 


against drafts, dust and noise — install 





(Patented) 


Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip 


—the ONLY cloth-lined metal weatherstrip made 


For Wood Sash 





Athey Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weather- 
strip for wood sash. 
The cloth-to-metal 
contact provides a 
perfect “seal” 
against drafts and 
dust, yet is suffi- 
ciently pliable so 
that the windows 
never stick. 





Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partition 
Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 


The usual type of weather- 
strip which consists of a 
metal rib running in a metal 
groove can’t be completely 
efficient. Because, if the con- 
tact is tight enough to keep 
out drafts and dust, too much 
friction is created, and the 
sash will stick—sometimes 
to the point where the win- 


dows must be pried open. 


In the Athey Weatherstrip the metal tongue 
or rib is fitted into a metal channel which is 
lined with cloth. This makes a perfect con- 
tact—actually sealing the windows against 
drafts, dust and noise—yet permits opening 
and closing the windows easily, as the cloth 
contact is sufficiently pliable to take care of 
any swelling of the sash. Jt provides a real 
solution of the weatherstripping problem. 





For Metal Sash 


. 


Athey Cloth-Lined 
Metal’ Weather- 
stripfor drawnsteel 
windows. Notice 
the perfect but 
pliable contact of 
cloth and spring 
bronze. This strip 
is recommended by 
leading makers of 
steel sash as the 
one best weather- 
strip for use with 
their products. 


For Wood or Metal Sash 


Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip is made for sash of any 
kind—wood or metal, either drawn steel or hollow. The same 
principle of a tight but resilient cloth-to-metal contact being used. 
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Mhey Company 


6083 West 65th Street - Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d 
270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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Truscon Steel Joists can be had 
punched with 2 inch holes on 24 
inch centers for the passage of 
flexible conduits, water pipes, etc. 


STEEL JOISTS 
For School Buildings 


Fire Safety can be gained at low- 
est cost with Truscon Steel Joist 
floor construction because of their 
light weight, speedy erection, and 
savings in materials. 


Soundproofness makes Truscon 
Steel Joist floor construction par- 
ticularly valuable for school build- 
ings. 

Permanence of Steel Joists is 
proved by inspection of 15 year old 
structures showing practically per- 
fect condition. 


Write for illustrated Steel Joist Book. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 


Railroad Dept.: 165 E. Erie St., Chicago, I). 
Foreign Trade Division, New York. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Walkerville, Ont. 


USCON 
1 L JOISTS 








*A complete line of Steel Buildings, Steel Windows, Metal 
Lath, Steel Joists, Steel Poles, Concrete Reinforcing for 
Buildings and Roads, Pressed Steel Specialties, Water- 
proofing & Technical Paints. Truscon maintains Engineer- 
ing and Warehouse Organizations thruout the Country. 





Washington Lee High School, Ballston, Va. 


Upman & Adams, Architects. J. C. Curtis, Contractor. 


Truscon Stcel Joists, Trusses and Sidewall Sash. 











OW is the time to erect a fence around 
school or playground, to protect chil- 
dren from the dangers of the roadway when 
they return in the fall. The work can be done 
now with no interference from children at play. 


An Anchor Fence is impregnable and unclimb- 
able. It is an investment that protects both 
children’s lives and taxpayers’ pockets. Its 
strong chain link fabric of Copper-Bearing 
Steel Wire, Galvanized After Weaving, and its 
rigid Drive-Anchorage ensure years of service. 


Write the nearest Anchor Office or Sales 
Agent for Catalog No. 60, containing complete 
information, photographs and constructional 
details of Anchor Fences, Gates and Railings. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Harrisburg, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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16th District School No. 2 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Van Ryn & 
De Geleke, 

Architects 


Here’s another Firesafe School 


IVE unsafe schools burn every day. Children’s lives are endangered. 
Many are killed. Millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money lost! 
Unless you insist on firesafe construction, you are adding to this 

Milcor Construction is safe — permanently! 

Architects and contractors everywhere 

recognize the Milcor trade mark as the grade mark of A-1 quality. 


disgraceful condition. 
Investigate Milcor products. 


MILwauKEE CorruGATING Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, Ill. 


MILCOR,> | 









La Crosse, Wis. 


Send for these 
Valuable Books 


Milcor literature is used exten: 
sively for Class study in many 
schools and colleges because of 
correct fundamentals of modern 
construction which are advo- 
cated in these books. You will 
find them full of valuable sug- 
gestions for new buildings and 
for remodeling old ones. If you 
want extra copies for class study, 
do not hesitate to ask for them. 
tering” and the ““Milcor Archi- 
tectural Guide’’ are both 


Send for them today. 


MILCO 


Firesafe, Crackfree Construction 










“Expansion”? Casings (Pat’d) 
eliminate costly wooden trim 
for doors, windows, black- 
boards, etc. Ideal for school 
buildings. Investigate special 
blackboard casing. 


““Expansion”’ Corner Beads 
(Pat’d) on Stay-Rib Metal Lath, 
prevent cracks and stop fires. 
Full “One Hour Rating” by Un- 
derwriters Laboratories. Ask 
any architect or contractor. 


American Metal Tile—another 
popular style in Milcor safe 


roofing. Spanish Metal Tile — artistic, 


economical, firesafe, lightning 
safe. 


“Modern Modes in Better Plas- 


FREE 


METAL LATH and METAL ROOFING for SAFETY 





(Concluded from Page 110) 

New York, N. Y. Fully one thousand school 
children took the final examinations of the term 
in hospitals and convalescent homes during the 
week of June 14th. Most of them were physically 
handicapped children undergoing hospital treat- 
ment or recovering in convalescent homes in 
New York and vicinity. A small percentage 
were suffering from temporary illnesses or had 
undergone minor operations. Among the former 
are crippled children, those suffering from heart 
disease and tuberculosis, as well as those cases 
where the child’s life depends upon constant 
medical supervision. About 68 cases are pro- 
vided for in 36 hospitals and convalescent homes, 
where classroom or bedside instruction, or both, 
is given. 

—Munhall, Pa. A summer school has been 
opened for the benefit of pupils who are weak 
in arithmetic. Failure or near-failure pupils are 
admitted for tutoring. A deposit of $2.50 is 
required of all students, which is returned if 
the attendance has reached 26 of the thirty 
days. 

-Mrs. Carolina Jane Robbins Partenheimer 
of Northampton, Massachusetts, has completed 
her fiftieth year as a teacher. The occasion was 
celebrated by hundreds of her former pupils 
She retired with the closing of the school term. 

—Dr. N. D. Showalter, for eighteen years 
president of the normal school at Cheney, Wash- 
ington, has resigned. The cause of the resigna- 
tion, it is said, is due to the fact that the gov- 
ernor refused to permit the use of moneys ap- 
propriated by the legislature for the normal 
school. 


The Aberdeen, Washington, school authori- 
ties abandoned the idea of inviting distinguished 
out-of-town men to address the high school 
graduation class. All the addresses were deliv- 
ered by the graduates. The Aberdeen World, 
in commenting on the change, says: “At the 
coming high school graduation exercises speak- 
ers and audience should have common property, 
at least, in their ideals. Whatever these youth- 
ful speakers may elect for their subjects, it is 
to be hoped that none will be so worldly wise, 
So worn, as to urge their rapid shedding. Only 
the lucky students will retain those ideals, any- 
way, a few years hence. Most of them will set 


up false gods, and there will be a few or many 
years of selfish scrambling before a fair pro- 
portion will have learned that it is ideals, in the 
business or professional field, that make life 
worth living.” 

—All the year sessions are proposed for the 
high schools of Omaha, Neb., following the suc- 
cessful experience of the technical high school 
with the four-quarter plan. This school has 
been operated forty-eight weeks a year for 
seven years, and the plan has proved very sat- 
isfactory. 

—Portland’s school board ranks among the 
foremost of the country in providing induce- 
ment for increased devotion to duty and pro- 
fessional growth among the teachers, according 
to Miss Julia A. Spooner, who gave a talk re- 
cently before the City Club of Portland, Ore., 
on “Laying a Foundation in the Elementary 
Schools.” The newly organized department of 
research, generous sick leave, a single salary 
schedule, sabbatical leave and recognition of 
credits were mentioned as distinct forward steps 
in retaining a competent teaching staff. 


—The Huerfano County high school board of 
Walsenburg, Colo., has adopted a _ resolution 
making it mandatory that all girl students dress 
alike during school hours. The rule goes into 
effect on December first, but all students in posi- 
tion to comply with the same, may do so pre- 
vious to that date. 


—Twenty-two years of regular and punctual 
attendance at public schools is the creditable 
aggregate record of the five children of H. 
Elliott of Toronto, Canada. The record is at- 
tested by silver and bronze medals and certifi- 
cates which have been won by the children. 

—The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction has ruled that a contract entered into 
between two members of a school board and a 
teacher on the 15th of February, providing that 
the teacher shall be paid $100 per month, car- 
ries with it a strong suspicion of collusion and 
must be considered void as against public policy. 
The school board is elected to look after the 
interests of the district and not to care for the 
financial welfare of individuals. 

The same department has also ruled that the 
electors of a school district have full power to 
authorize a school board to dispose of a build- 








ing which has not been used for any school 
purpose whatever for a considerable number of 
years. The law provides that if a school build- 
ing is erected on a tract of land granted for 
school purposes, with the understanding that 
when the tract ceases to be used as a school 
site, the property again becomes a part of the 
adjoining land from which it was taken, and 
the owner has power to move or sell the school 
building within eight months after the tract 
ceases to be used for school purposes. 

—Oakfield, N. Y., will erect a new school to 
cost $325,000. 


—Rochester, Minn. A change has been made 
in the salary schedule, the grade minimum now 
being $1,035 instead of $1,100. The plan is to 
have the beginning teacher serve an apprentice- 
ship, to create a selective group of teachers and 
to pay substantial increases to the best teach- 
ers without unduly increasing the instruction 
budget. 

The salary increases depend upon several 
considerations aside from the rating given a 
teacher by the superintendent and supervisors. 
The final rating is not the estimate of the indi- 
vidual but the combined judgment of principals, 
supervisors, teachers’ committee and superin- 
tendent. 

The school board of Ottawa, Illinois, has 
received an opinion from Attorney General 
Oscar E. Carlstrom that it is without authority 
to employ a school nurse. 

“A board of education elected and organized 
under the general school law has all the powers 
of a board of school directors whose duties and 
powers are specified under the law,” the attorney 
general said. “The statute specified that ‘school 
districts are quasi-municipal corporations; they 
are involuntary political or civil divisions of the 
state, created purely as auxiliaries to aid in the 
general administration of the government. 
They are limited in those powers expressly 
granted or such as result by necessary implica- 
tion from those granted.’ 

“In view, therefore, of the principle upheld in 
a number of cases and the absence of a statu- 
tory provision authorizing such board of educa- 
tion to employ such school nurse, I am of the 
opinion that the board is without power or 
authority to employ a nurse.” 
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The New Level in School Building 


Will It be Maintained ? 


As we turn the half way point at the end of 
the first six months of 1926, it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that the year 1926 will parallel 
the year 1924 in volume of schoolhouse con- 
struction, and in total value of new school build- 
ings. Without question the year 1925 was the 
peak year of the present cycle and this is largely 
explained in the activity of New York City, 
Florida, and California. Florida continues 
active, and California shows the most active 
progress in school construction. 

Early in July the Budget Committee of the 
New York school board announced its 1927 
budget for elementary school teachers. Atten- 
tion was directed to the fact that because of the 
number of pupils entering elementary schools 
of New York City, enrollment now reached a 
comparatively static point, showing practically 
no increase in the total from year to year. This 
was explained in the exodus of families to sur- 
burban communities, reduction in birth rate, 
and to the restriction of immigration. 

Just as the City of New York will affect 
totals for all general building industries, just so 
schoolhouse construction in the metropolis will 
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(2) EXCEEDING 1925 
SAME AS 1925 
@BLESS THAN 1925 


enrollment. With shifts in population, many 
small town and rural school boards will find 
themselves slightly over-built. At the present 
time the shift from the country to the city is 
quite marked. The prosperity of American in- 
dustry is causing a shift estimated for 1925 of 
1.5 per cent. The Department of Agriculture 
has recently directed attention to the fact that 
in January, 1926, it estimated a 30,655,000 farm 
population as against 31,134,000 on January 1, 
1925. The cityward movement is estimated at 
479,000 for 1925. 

With the splendid increases in high school 
enrollment we have given comparatively little 
attention to the static condition of grade school 
enrollment. Of course a twenty million enroll- 
ment in the elementary schools suggests a school 
problem involving slightly less than one-fifth of 
the total population of the country. In itself 
this has been enormous. As time has pro- 
gressed, we have constructed our administration 
departments on the basis of a growing and ex- 
panding school plant. 

The shift in population will bring local bur- 
dens to be solved by growing communities with 
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STATUS OF SCHOOL BOND ISSUES IN THE SEVERAL STATES, 
1925 AND FIRST HALF OF 1926. 


affect totals for schoolhouse construction. De- 
spite New York City, bond sales for 1926 have 
maintained a level exceeding 1924, and omitting 
New York City, will exceed 1925. Similarly, 
contracts let show an increase over 1924 and 
1925. A shrinkage in the square footage of 
schoolhouse construction as well as value in dol- 
lars suggest that our activity this vear is in an 
increasingly large number of small buildings 
while large high school buildings for the time 
being are giving way to essential grade school 
construction. 
Immigration Restriction 

The restriction of immigration will very 

shortly begin to affect all elementary school 








The 
seems to have stirred the California boomers. 
Competition by cities will be keen and active for 


well defined programs. Florida boom 


many years. So long as we have food to supply 
another fifty million people, the tendency to 
grow and expand will continue uninterrupted. 
In the long swing we shall continue to grow for 
many years, with temporary check-ups during 
the periods of industrial slack. 
Local Building Activity 

In checking the bond sales map on this page, 
it will be noted that the area of Industrial 
Activity reflects an increase in the sale of school 
bonds for the first six months as against the 
same period of 1925. Even New York state, 
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School Enrollment by States 
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Cstimated Enrollment July 1, 1924. 
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23,576,820 





despite New York City, shows splendid progress 
in bond sales for the first half of 1926. Penn- 
sylvania has fallen behind a little. The south 
is holding its own nicely. States showing little 
or no increase in the sale of school bonds over 
1925 are showing no increase in population. In 
fact, with the shifts in population a number of 
states are showing a decline in schoolhouse con- 
struction. 

With the exception of one or two states, local 
financing is adequate to cover all normal needs 
of education. We have learned pretty well to 
finance practically all building and operating de- 
velopments. Local conditions have 
been so uniformly good that despite the ery for 
help from the farmer, very steady progress in 
schoolhouse construction and general expendi- 
tures for education may be noted. 


business 


The idea of developing a community school 
building program is without question contrib- 
uting to the idea of stability in education. 
With the business side of education more or less 
fixed as to personnel, sources of revenue, and 
methods of expenditure are being studied and 
fixed. The plan of the National Association of 
School Business Officials in making practically 
every convention topic a study to reflect average 
American conditions, is not only developing 
standards but fixing community programs over 
a period of years. A program of progress after 
the peak is passed of utmost importance look- 
ing to other peaks as the country grows and 
develops. 

(Concluded on Page 116) 





























TABLE I. SCHOOL BOND SALES AND SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS FOR 1923-1926 
| 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 
‘ 7. ™ vy 2 ' 7 2 
Month School Bond CONTRACTS LET? School Bond CONTRACTS LET? School Bond CONTRACTS LET School Bond | CONTRACTS LET 
Sales' Sq. Feet Value Sales! Sq. Feet ; Value Sales? Sq. Feet | Value Sales' | Sq. Feet | Value 
JQN......- $ 36,673,115 2.153.000 $ 13.906,000 | $ 20,008,462 3,114,000 $ 31,155,000 | $ 28,931,323 2,034,000 | $ 13,595,000 $54,022,531 2,245,200 $13,346,200 
Feb....... 17,152,130 3,992,000 22,108,000 40,828,295 5,839,000 34,062,000 30,761,773 3,322,000 17,772,000 49,014,450 3,114,200 20,721,500 
March 19,496,025 4,092,000 22.550.000 37,021,484 5,748,000 18,519,000 | 22,468,500 5,209,000 40,541,000 16,265,292 4,000,100 29,079,700 
April..... 22,141,375 5,849,000 35,822,000 27,705,696 5,757,000 33,522,000 25,305,540 4,762,000 30,972,000 25,982,876 5,094,500 38,480,200 
May...... 39,580,999 3,949,000 24,346,000 17,809,213 6,908,000 40,582,000 | 108,375,192 4,079,000 25,775,000 34,431,553 6,610,500 39,709,700 
June...... 28,896,163 3,717,000 22,676,000 36,325,100 5,262,000 34,807,000 | 28,901,150 9,001,800 | 64,584,800 eeesseeees 
SOF. 2200: 32,497,952 4,131,000 27,512,000 18,645,980 6,150,000 39,511,000 | 24,196,675 7,644,500 | 57,672,000 | “eabessaem 
AUG....-5: 9,691,000 3,285,000 21,036,000 26,129,566 4,401,000 31,771,000 | 21,588,754 5,246,200 33,667,200 | seueounend 
Sept...... 10,661,101 2,364,000 13,461,000 17,193,872 4,857,000 31,728,000 25,655,944 4,744,100 35,217,300 | ~echéeeesen 
GEE. cosee 21,571,341 3,907,000 21,923,000 12,475,106 4,127,000 27,675,000 26,313,830 3,936,800 28,192,000 1 ‘wexeevends 
OV. wccces 30,054,948 3,529,000 21,722,000 15,820,570 2,825,000 18,311,000 24,673,250 3,156,700 22,048,100 | tee eeeeeee 
Dec....... 21,474,361! 38,464,000 25,468,000 38,713,245 2,485,000 21,695,000 30,098,325 3,407,400 BAL =. tee bccsdce | «6seccesee |) -semsennte® 
aes | —temteeee | xno Se Ede Ton “ WR oeeees 
Totals.... | $289,890,510 44,432,000 $272,530,000 | $308,676,589| 57,473,000! $363,338,000 $397,270,256 | 58,799,900! $423,203,.700 reer ri iT  Beéuveee® eneeenaee 
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———— 
1Advertised School Bond Sales 
*Dodge Figures. 
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Over 2,000 gallons of Barreled Sunlight, white and tinted, was used 
to paint the interior of this handsome building of the Woman’s 
Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc., at Scranton, Pa. 


This clean, 


Architect, Wm. C. Lowndes, A. I. A. 


handsome, 


~ durable finish 


for school interior use 
in white or easily tinted 


AINTING school walls and wood- 

work with Barreled Sunlight is the 
modern way to insure lasting cleanliness 
and better light. 


Three different finishes—all easily 
tinted—make this famous product avail- 
able for every interior job. 


Most practical for places that require 
maximum light and sanitary cleanliness 
is Barreled Sunlight Gloss. Its lustrous 
surface is so satin-smooth it washes like 
tile, and so durable that repeated wash- 
ings will not injure it. Handsome as the 
finest enamel, it costs less and requires 
fewer coats. 


* * * 


Where less than a full gloss is required, 
the logical choice is Barreled Sunlight 
Semi-Gloss, an unusual combination of 
good looks and ease of maintenance. 


And for the duller effect sometimes 
preferred on walls of well-lighted rooms, 
Barreled Sunlight Flat finish is ideal. 
This, too, is washable—though naturally 


Reg U.S 


less durable under constant washing than 
the Gloss or Semi-Gloss. 


ARRELED SUNLIGHT “covers” so 
well, and flows on so easily with 
brush or spray, that it does the complete 
job at the Jowest cost per square foot 
of surface covered. 


Sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn- 
equipped steel drums, and in 5- and 1- 
gallon cans. Where more than one coat 
is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. 


There is a local distributor of Barreled 
Sunlight in all principal cities. 


Use the coupon to obtain further in- 
formation and a sample panel painted 
with Barreled Sunlight. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 6,000 dealers 


Pat. Off. 


Barreled Sunlight 





He Rice Process WHITE 
rll 





Lasting cleanliness and better 

light—when walls and wood- 

work are painted with lustrous, 
washable Barreled Sunlight! 


Easy to Tint 
any Shade 


Barreled Sunlight, an all-oil 
product, is easy to tint any 
desired shade by simply 
adding ordinary colors-in-oil, 
or by using the new Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors. In 
quantities of 5 gallons or 
over, Barreled Sunlight is 
tinted at the factory, without 

extra charge. h 












U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
44. Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me descriptive literature and sample panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the 
finish checked here— 


Gloss ( ) 









Semi-Gloss Flat ( ) 





Name 
Street 


City 
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For Long and Satisfactory Service Use AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 
(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 
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MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 
Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 


The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 


MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 


permits window ventilation. 


It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order—is 
strong and durable—good looking and well made. 


AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 
any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 


For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 


vas is recommended. 


The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 


shade. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 





(Concluded from Page 114) 
School Enrollment in September 
It will be interesting to study school enroll 
ment figures next September. A number of 
states will show no increase in enrollment for 


elementary schools. High school enrollment 
will continue to increase. There will be impor- 
tant increases in attendance in vocational 
schools, junior high schools, ete. We are selling 
education very successfully both in quantity 


and variety. 

As a great industrial nation we recognize the 
necessity of preparation for life and the value of 
opportunities which education provides. We 
are willing spenders for education. With the 
necessity of excessive expansion passed, we shall 
concentrate on efficiency and quality in the de- 
velopment of our machinery for education and 
its more efficient operation. The next ten years 
the administrator will try to buy more for the 
school dollar and demand more in the way of 
returns for all expenditures made. 


Os 
Re 
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Superintendent Holmes Honored 

On June 14th, Supt. Stanley H. Holmes of 
New Britain, Conn., was tendered a testimonial 
dinner by the teachers and supervisors of New 
Britain, Conn., in recognition of his twenty 
years’ of service as head of the New Britain 
school system. A personal tribute in the form 
of a book dealing with the history of the New 
Britain schools and a silver set, purchased by 
the members of the board of education, were 


presented to Mr. Holmes. The speakers of the 
evening included Mr. Patrick F. King, president 
of the board of education, Mayor G. C. Weld, 
and Judge B. F. Gaffney, formerly president of 
the board of education. Officers of the parent- 
teachers’ association and members of the board 
of education made brief addresses. 
AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Charles E. Kenney was named principal of 
the senior high school at Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. Dwight E. Pullen of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
succeeds Mr. Kenney. 

—At Fort Wayne, Indiana, M. H. Northrop 
has been chosen principal of the North Side 
high school. Louis C. Ward, superintendent, 
and Francis M. Price, assistant superintendent, 
have been identified with the Fort Wayne school 
system since 1907. 

—The school board of Baltimore, Maryland, 
has appointed Dr. Frank R. Blake as principal 
to the local city college. Dr.- Phillip H. Ed- 
wards was made vice-principal. 

—Allen S. Davis of Cape Vincent, New York, 
has been appointed principal of the Livingston 
Manor school at Roscoe, New York. 

—E. E. Mitchell is the new superintendent of 
the Litchfield, Illinois, schools. He came from 
Great Bend, Kansas. 

—W. D. Shadwick, principal of the Jefferson 
school at Billings, Montana, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Rockport, Missouri. 

—D. Edward Hickey, superintendent of South 
St. Paul, Minnesota, has been appointed to the 
superintendency at Oconto, Wisconsin. His 
salary is fixed at $3,750. 

—R. W. Solomon was reelected superintend- 
ent of the Middletown, Ohio, schools for a term 
of five years. His salary for the first two years 
will be $5,800 and for the remaining three years 
$6,000. Solomon came to Middletown from 
Fostoria in 1918. 

—Chester D. Stiles was reelected superintend- 
ent at Westfield. Mass. 

—Charles Grothaus of New Bremen, Ohio, 
was chosen superintendent at Belle Center, Ohio, 
to succeed Homer B. Wood, resigned. 

—H. V. Calhoun has been chosen superintend- 
ent of the Belleville, Ill., schools at a salary of 


KANSAS CITY 























CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 


Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 
Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 
Patented Brackets. 





$3,600. He succeeds William A. Hough who re- 
signed. 

—F. W. Tuohy of Chelsea, Mich., was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Morenci, Mich., 
schools. He succeeds Bryan Heise who resigned 
to accept an instructorship in the Ypsilanti 
Normal School. 

—W. G. Halley of Bellefontaine, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the Jefferson 
township schools at Zanesville, Ohio. 

—Everett Wiley of Zionsville, Ind., was 
elected superintendent of schools at Greenwood, 
Ind. He succeeds L. R. Hoover, deceased. Mr. 
Wiley is a graduate of Franklin College. 

—Charles A. Kittrell of Lemars, Iowa, was 
elected superintendent of the Waterloo, Iowa, 
schools. 

Kittrell taught in the schools of Pleasant 
Plain, Ia., from 1909 to 1911; in the Bent county 
high school, Las Animas, Colo., 1911 to 1912; 
taught in the high school at Devils Lake, N. D., 
for three years, from 1912 to 1916, and was 
principal seven years, from 1915 to 1922. He 
is a graduate of the Iowa University. 

—Superintendent Ernest C. Hartwell of 
Buffalo, New York, delivered a high school 
graduation address at Ann Arbor, Mich. 

—The teachers’ club of New Britain, Conn., 
recently gave a testimonial dinner in honor of 
Stanley H. Holmes, superintendent of the New 
Britain schools. 

—Albany, New York. The board of regents 
of New York state has appointed Dr. August S. 
Downing as deputy state commissioner to suc- 
ceed Judge Frank B. Gilbert who resigned to 
enter the private practice of law. The board of 
regents also made the following changes in the 
staff of the department of education which be- 
came effective on July ist: Dr. George M. 
Wiley, formerly assistant commissioner for ele- 
mentary education became assistant commis- 
sioner for secondary education; Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison of Ohio State University succeeds Dr. 
Wiley as assistant commissioner for elementary 
education. 

—Mr. J. M. Berkey, director of extension edu- 
cation in Pittsburgh, Pa., retired from public 
school work in June, after a service of 51 years. 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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Many School-Building Surfaces 


Require Special Paints 


T is too much to expect an ordinary paint to give as 
good service under severe exposure as a coating de- 
signed to withstand that particular treatment. 














For instance, the walls of wash rooms are continually 
splashed with water and must frequently be washed 
and scrubbed in order to keep them in a sanitary con- 
dition. Ordinary paints soon go to pieces under such 
treatment, but a special paint like Toconamel will hold 
up for a surprisingly long time. 


There are many other surfaces in a school building that 
require special coatings. The coupon below shows a 
list of them. If you are expecting to refinish any of 
these hard-to-paint surfaces, it will pay you to get our 
recommendations and prices. 


For years we have specialized in the manufacture of 
special paints, enamels, varnishes and roof cements for 
the protection and decoration of surfaces exposed to 
severe and unusual conditions. We number among 
our customers such prominent educational institutions 
as Harvard, Princeton, Amherst, Northwestern and 


% . 








. ; a Vanderbilt. 
The cement floors of machine shops in vocational training departments need , ' ; 
special protection. These floors are subjected to constant friction from the A new 56 page illustrated catalogue of our line will be 
shoes of the students which causes “dusting.” This fine granolithic dust is sent upon request. It contains a complete list of school 


harmful to the students and works into the machinery causing trouble. Our 
Floorkote is designed especially to remedy this condition and to resist oil, fre- 
quent cleaning and hard wear. 


building surfaces, together with a brief description of 
the coating that we recommend for the protection of 
each one of them. Use the coupon to ask for a copy of 
this helpful book. We sell direct to schools and col- 
leges. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 1228-1270 W. 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





THESE SURFACES NEED EXTRA PROTECTION | The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 
1228-1270 West 70th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


If you will check the surfaces that you expect to paint and return this 
coupon, we will tell you the best way to properly protect them and send 
quotations and complete facts on the Tropical Products required. 


We are expecting to refinish the surfaces checked on this coupon. Please 
send us, without obligation, your recommendations on the best way to 
protect and decorate them. Also, we’d like prices on the Tropical Prod- 
ucts needed for the work. 


| 
i 
i 
I 
[) Swimming Pools [] Roofs | [] We would like a free copy of your 56 page illustrated cata- 
[] Shower Baths _] Cafeterias 1 logue. 
[™ Wash Rooms [) Kitchens § FRO os in ce nvies onsite Up's 000.9 6qe 4 Oh 68a 
ea : : [] Laboratories ” RO oo ios cnns otcchlesel iki tesies eee 
|] Domestic Science ee ' - : 
Rooms [] Boiler Settings 1 eds cua tact Soedé vat epess 06600 Wee 
i ‘ . i F enh a ebb oe ee 6 66K O68 Swe eS ON Cele OO eee eee 
C1) Vocational Training [} Boiler vee ' -_ bile Rew eiale’ O8 bs + da cawakin dowel exceieenen serene 
Rooms [] Steam Pipes § REO nc cs cd cctvessvinesciccene on4e ts 900 eaees a aahint 2 Omen 
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YOUNG 


CENTRIFUGAL VACUUM 


AND BOILER FEED 


Supplied in 
Standard 
Units of Seven 
Capacities 


V1 unit equipped for automatic 
vacuum control, showing piping con- 
nections. Suction strainer and check 
valve at inlet of pump are furnished 
with unit, as well as companion 
flanges, bolts and gaskets. 


VACUUM 


(Concluded from Page 116) 


Mr. Berkey will continue his work as instructor 
in teacher training courses for extension work- 
ers at the University of Pittsburgh. 

—Mr. D. D. Jackson has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Dalhart, Tex., to join the 
faculty of one of the junior colleges established 
by the University of Texas. 

—Mr. John A. Linebarger of Montezuma, Ind., 
has been nominated for state superintendent of 
schools. He is a graduate of DePauw Uni- 
versity and has completed twenty years’ work 
as superintendent of the Rockville schools. 

—Mr. F. G. Stevenson, formerly principal of 
the high school at Dubuque, Ia., and since 1923 
head of the Saginaw, Mich., high school, has 
been appointed superintendent of schools at 
Dubuque to succeed O. P. Flower. 

—Supt. J. A. Churchill, who has been at the 
head of the Oregon school system for the past 
thirteen years, resigned the office on June first 
to take up his duties as president of the South- 
ern Oregon Normal School at Ashland. 

Mr. Churchill is a graduate of the Northern 
Ohio University and holds the B. A. and M. A. 
degrees. He has a master’s degree from the 
University of Oregon. Mr. Churchill brings to 
the presidency of the normal the experiences of 
many years of successful service, as well as a 
natural fitness for the position. 

—John A. Lapp of Chicago has been elected 
president of the National Conference of Social 
Work. Mr. Lapp is widely known in educa- 
tional circles and is the author of a number of 
books widely used in the schools. He was a 
member of the Federal Commission on Voca- 
tional Education and more recently had devoted 
his attention to the field of social welfare and 
social science education. 

—Supt. C. R. Stone of Munhall, Pa., has been 
reelected for another four-year term, at an in- 
crease of $1,000 per annum. Mr. Stone has com- 
pleted eleven years’ service as superintendent. 

—Mr. T. F. Howard of San Antonio, Tex., has 
accepted the superintendency of the Alamo 
Heights schools, in-a suburb of San Antonio. 

—Mr. R. R. Turner, of Dallas, Oregon, has 
been appointed to the office of state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, to succeed J. A. 
Churchill, who has accepted the presidency of 
the new normal school at Ashland. 
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Young Pumps have a 


Standard Discharge Pressure 


of 20 Pounds at the Pump 


27UNSS3INd 


reaches 8 or 9 pounds. 


IN designing Young Centrifugal Vacuum and Boiler 

Feed Pumps to maintain a standard discharge pressure 
of 20 pounds at the pump, we have made it possible to re- 
turn water to the boiler at all times. 


Pumps with but half of this discharge capacity may fail 
to return water to the boiler when the boiler pressure 
Boiler pressures under the A. S. 


M. E. Code may reach fifteen pounds, the maximum per- 
mitted under the code, showing the necessity for a pump 
with a standard pressure of at least 20 pounds at the 


pump. 


There are seven capacities in which the Young Pumps 
are supplied, ranging from 5,000 to 100,000 square feet of 
direct radiation, and all of these are built to discharge 


against this standard 20 pound pressure. 


Special pumps 


with a discharge pressure of 35 pounds also may be fur- 
nished with same unit numbers, if desired. Both stand- 
ard and special units are furnished for continuous or 


automatic operation. 


Younc Pump COMpANy 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 
Factory: Michigan City, Indiana 


Mr. Turner was educated at Staunton, Va., at 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, and 
completed a special course at the University of 
Oregon. His school experience covers a period 
of 23 years during which time he served as prin- 
cipal and superintendent. He served as a mem- 
ber of the state board of examiners for normal 
schools and a year ago was selected by the 
governor as a member of the state textbook 
commission. Mr. Turner was superintendent of 
schools at Dallas and is widely and favorably 
known throughout the state. 

—Mr. A. E. Jones has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at North Sanpete, Utah. 

—Mr. J. A. Ewart of Milton, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Stamford, 
Conn. 

—Mr. Wm. A. Houth of Belleville, Ill., has re- 
signed, after completing 49 years as an educa- 
tor. 

—Mr. James McCarter of Lyons. Ind., has 
a elected superintendent of schools at Bick- 
nell. 

—Mr. Bert Magladry of Deer River, Minn., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Barnum. 

—Mr. J. Elmer Pentacost of Danville, IJl.. has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Cullom. 

Dr. Harold F. Clark, associate professor of 
education, Indiana University, has been granted 
a leave of absence for a year to pursue advanced 
study in economics and finance in the Uni- 
versity of London. Dr. Clark’s work will be in 
the main with Edwin Cameron, professor of 
political economy and R. H. Tawney, reader in 
economic history. 

—tThe Boston school board avpointed Anna M. 
Niland, Elizabeth V. Cloney, Vincent A. Keenan, 
and James E. Lynch to principalships. 

—Irving C. Mitchell was reelected superin- 
tendent of the Cumberland, R. I., schools. 

—Gardner P. Balch who served for twentv- 
seven years as principal was tendered a testi- 
monial reception attended by over 1,000 persons. 
Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, superintendent, paid 
him a high tribute. 

—W. F. Slagle was reelected superintendent 
of the Everton, Arkansas, schools. 

—David R. Rohrbach was reelected superin- 
tendent of schools at Egg Harbor City, N. J., 
for the eighteenth year at an increased salary. 





—E. M. Blasbaugh was reelected superin- 
tendent of the Lansford, Pennsylvania, schools 
at a salary of $5,000 for a term of four years. 

—After a bitter fight the school committee of 
Barnstable, Mass., reelected L. M. Boody prin- 
cipal of the high school. Boody has been with 
the school for thirty-one years and enjoys the 
confidence of the public. The members of the 
school committee are Judge C. L. Campbell of 
Hyannis, Walter F. Fuller of Osterville, and J. 
Cobb of Barnstable. A _ public indignation 
meeting which. had been called was cancelled. 

—The removal of Superintendent William E. 
Stark by the Stamford, Conn., school committee 
has resulted in a citizens’ organization known 
as the Stamford Public School Association. The 
purpose of the association is to promote the 
interests of public education and “to recommend 
to the association nominees for school commit- 
tee members.” 

—D. H. Haldaman goes as superintendent 
from Perryville to Esther, Mo. 

—William Harris, Urbana, IIl., has _ been 
chosen superintendent of schools by the Decatur 
board of education. He succeeds J. J. Richeson, 
who recently resigned to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Youngstown, O., school system. 


—Mr. N. W. Frasure has been elected super- 
intendent of the schools at Basil, Ohio. 


—Supt. E. H. Drake of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
been reelected with an annual salary of $6,250. 


—Dr. Edward W. Stitt, associate superintend- 
ent of schools, and chairman of the committee 
on textbooks of the board of superintendents, 
New York City, in discussing the action of the 
Chicago board of education in refusing to place 
upon the list a book written*by a district super- 
intendent, expressed strongly his opinion that 
to refuse to list books written by those engaged 
in the schools would be unwise. He brought out 
the fact that the open textbook list plan has 
been followed in New York for many years, and 
some of the best books have been written by 
teachers, principals, and superintendents in the 
schools. He emphasized that in refusing per- 
mission to members of the teaching and super- 
vising staffs to write books the board would 
eventually stifle their independent study and 
professional research. 

(Concluded on Page 121) 
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HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRic-WELDED STEEL BOILERS 
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JAMES G. HEGGIE 


who in 1892 founded the Heggie Organization and 
today is President of the Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co. 


For 34 years Heggie 
has justified public confidence 


(THROUGHOUT a third of a century, the organization headed by 
James G. Heggie has so consistently maintained high quality in 
the fabrication of boilers and steel plate work of all kinds, and has 
dealt with such unfailing, unvarying integrity, that it is frequently said 
in the trade, “If Heggie makes it, it must be right!” 


To justify the Heggie name, the Heggie-Simplex boiler had to be out- 
standing. A boiler whose design throughout is based upon scientific 
heating principles, free from tradition. A boiler that combines in one 
portable steel unit the recognized advantages of all earlier types. 
A boiler built to Heggie standards in every detail, so as to be “The 
Quality Boiler of the Market.” 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX BOILER COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois 









Representatives in Representatives in 

Akron Chicago Evansville, Ind. Lubbock Peoria, Ill. Springfield, O. 
Albany Cincinnati Fort Wayne Lynchburg,Va. Philadelphia St. Louis 
Albuquerque Cleveland Harrisburg Memphis aan St. Petersburg 
Amarillo Columbus Houston Miami Racine, Wis. Syracuse 
Atlanta Dallas Indianapolis Milwaukee Raleigh Tampa 
Baltimore Davenport, la. Jacksonville Minneapolis Roanoke Toledo 
Birmingham Dayton Joliet Nashville Rochester Tomahawk, Wis. 
Boston Daytona Kan. City, Mo. New Haven Rockford Tulsa 
Bradentown, Fla. Denver La Crosse, Wis. New Orleans San Antonio Youngstown,O. 
Bristol, Va. Des Moines’ Lakeland NewportNews Savannah W. Palm Beach 
Buffalo Detroit Lima, O. New York Scranton Washington,D.C. 
Casper Duluth Little Rock Okla. City Sebring Waterloo, la. 
Charleston,S.C. Dunedin, Fla. Louisville Omaha Shreveport Winston-Salem 

Chattanooga El Paso Orlando Spartanburg 


Just look up ‘“‘Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co.’’ in the phone book in any of the above cities for representative’s number and address 
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Main Avenue High 
School, San An- 
tonio, Texas. A 
Dunham _ Heated 
School with 12,- 
000 sq. ft. of 


radiation. 
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Hee HEATING SERVICE 


Dunham Low Pressure Steam Heating supplies 
the kind of warmth that promotes health, com- 
fort and efficient work on the part of teachers 
and students. The temperature in every room 
of a Dunham Heated school is kept always at 
the right point and is easily controlled by a turn 
of the Dunham Packless Radiator Valve. 

The flexibility of the Dunham System enables 
the janitor or engineer to heat the rooms quick- 
ly on cold mornings. The steam fills the radia- 
tors without thumping or pounding because the 
Dunham Thermostatic Traps eliminate all air 
and water and at the same time prevent steam 
from escaping into the return pipes. 

This efficient operation makes a very noticeable 
saving in fuel and that is why economy is an 
outstanding feature of every Dunham installa- 
tion. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


Dunham Building 
450 East Ohio Street Chicago 


Over sixty branch and local sal offices in the United Stat and Canada bring 
Dunham Heating Service a lose to your office as your telephone Consult your 
telephone directory for the addr »f our off in your 
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DUNHAM HEATING 
Keeps Teachers and Pupils 


Fit for Class Room Duties 




















Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Mo., Equipped with Electrozone 


Water Sterilizers. R.M. Milligan, Architect. E. S. Hallett, Engineer. 


40,000 gallons capacity. 5,000 gallons 
per hour. Complete recirculation every 
8 hours. 





| Electrozone Water Sterilizer manufactured excl 
ly by The Air Conditioning and Engineering Ca 

| Louis, Mo., under license by the General Electr 

| 

. . - - . a 

| The Air Conditioning & Engineering | 

Main Office and Factory 
2916 S. Jefferson Ave. St. Loui 





Outdoor Bubble Fo 


made of 


BRONZE 
BRASS 
IRO 


For ages these three metals have b 
used in outdoor service. They 
everywhere accepted because of tl 
ability to withstand exposure ; 
abuse. 


BULK 


Siar 


ew 
BAL 


Lasts a Lifetime 
for 


School Yards -- Playgrour 


Patented Write for Booklet “What to Kn 
Anti-freezing About Outdoor Drinking Fountair 


Also dependable, long life Drinking Fountains and Bubbl 
Heads for School Buildings. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CC¢ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 
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East High School, Denver 


“East High” of Denver is equipped with 
Duriron acid-proof drain pipe from its 


laboratories. 


This is one of more than a thousand 
high schools, from Maine to California, 
built during the past five years, that car- 
ries “Duriron insurance.’ 
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ed 


George H. Williamson, Architect 


Whether this school shall serve Denver 
for twenty, fifty or one hundred years, 


there will be no maintenance charges on 


wastes. 


Duriron is produced only 


this equipment. There will be no repairs; 
no walls and floors damaged and dis- 
figured by leaking and unsanitary acid 


Te DUR IRON COMPANY 


DAYTON - OHIO 








Supt. E. B. Stover of Orange, Tex., has 
been re-elected for a two-year term. Mr. Stover 
has completed eleven years of service. During 
this time the value of the school property has 
increased tenfold, the buildings have been made 
modern and safe for school use, and the school 
enrollment has reached 2,300. At present 45 
per cent of the grade teachers hold degrees from 
standard colleges, and it is the policy of the 
board to employ only degree graduates for the 
future. 

—Supt. C. M. Bardwell of Aurora, IIl., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. W. W. Beatty of Winnetka, IIl., has 
accepted the superintendency at Bronxville, 
N. Y 

—Mr. R. S. Dewey of Kane, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Corry, suc- 
ceeding M. L. Brown. 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 

—Mrs. Agnes B. Wauters has been elected 
president of the board of education at Bayonne, 
N. J. Mrs. Wauters has been a member of the 
board for several years and succeeds Dr. P. W. 
Sladzien. 

—John E. Baumgartner, secretary of the 
school board of Davenport, Ia., has been re- 
elected, with a substantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. T. T. Rodes, secretary of the school 
board at Paris, Mo., has resigned after a serv- 
ice of 38 years. 

Mr. Robert C. Hall, purchasing agent of the 
board of education of Dayton, O., has resigned, 
after a service of twenty years. 

Mr. W. M. Kline has been appointed secre- 
tary to George W. Graham, business manager of 
the Dayton board of education. 

—Mr. Raymond Courtney has been elected 
president of the school board of Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Amos E. Ayres, president of the school 
board of Sioux Falls, S. D., has been reelected 
for an eighth term. 

—Michael Driscoll who recently died at 
Brookline, Massachusetts, was a member of the 
local school committee for fifty-two years. 

Dr. J. A. Averdick, member of the board of 
education at Covington, Ky., is serving his 42nd 
year as a member of that body. 





—Thomas Sullivan was appointed secretary 
of the Cumberland, R. I., school board. John 
Shea was elected chairman. 

—Miss Esther Smith, an instructor in the 
Tilghamar high school of Paducah, Kentucky, 
was not reappointed because she had under- 
mined, it was charged, the religious beliefs of 
her pupils. Upon a hearing granted by the 
school board Miss Smith was exonerated and 
reinstated. 

—A. Lazarus was reelected president of the 
Camden, Arkansas, school board. 

—J. Alan Fledderman was recently appointed 
member of the Baltimore, Maryland, school 
board by Mayor Jackson to succeed Alexander 
C. Cummings, deceased. Mr. Fledderman is at 
the head of an old and well established busi- 
ness firm. The other members of the board are 
Frank J. Goodnow, Warren S. Seipp. Theodore 
E. Straus, John W. Marshall, Mrs. J. W. Brown, 
Mrs. L. H. Levin, and Clarence K. Bowie. 
William L. Rowls is the president and John H. 
Roche, the secretary. 

—John W. Graham has been named business 
manager of the Dayton, Ohio, school systems. 
Mr. Graham served as city engineer at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, before coming to Dayton. 

—Miss Isabelle Sims has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Newark, N. J. Dr. 
A. lil has been elected vice-president. 

—Mr. Roy Breazeale has been reelected secre- 
tary of the board at Joplin, Mo. 

—Mr. Ralph Williams has been reelected 
secretary of the school board at Omaha, Neb. 

—Mr. E. J. McGrew, president of the, board 
of education at Lexington, Mo., resigned 
recently to accept the secretaryship of the state 
highway commission. Mr. E. M. Little was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. Mr. Worth Bates 
was elected president, and Mr. Little, vice- 
president. 

—Mr. O. A. Earl has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the board of education at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

—Mr. J. F. Witter has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Rock Island, 
Til. 

—Mr. Homer Weeks of Anadarko, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Ring- 
ling, to succeed S. O. Pool. 


—Mr. R. W. Kuhlman has been elected super- 


intendent of schools at New Knoxville, O., to 
succeed August Schad. 


—Mr. Simon M. Horstick of Berwyn, Pa., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Pleasantville, N. J. 


—The office of secretary of the school board 
and superintendent of buildings at Iowa City, 
Ia., has been discontinued. Mr. W. L. Kanak 
has been employed as secretary, at a salary of 
$400 a year, and Mr. George Edelstein as super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds, at a i 
of $2,000 per year. 


NATURAL LIGHT BEST 


Natural light in school buildings is urged in 
a report based upon national findings and made 
public by the Eyesight Conservation Council of 
America, 

“Even though the provisions for adequate 
daylighting should entail a cost in excess of 
artificial lighting,” says the report, “the adop- 
tion of artificial light as the sole source of illu- 
mination for schools, as has been advocated by 
some, and the failure to provide adequate 
natural illumination, would probably be a false 
economy.” 

The investigation of school architecture and 
construction was directed by Dr. Taliaferro 
Clark, U. S. Health Officer, formerly in charge 
of field investigations in child hygiene, assisted 
by Arthur F. Beal. It showed that defective 
illumination of classrooms has an adverse in- 
fluence on the activity of the intellectual pro- 
cesses of children. 

The investigators, according to the report, 
studied the relative value of daylighting and 
artificial lighting, concluding that “owing to the 
manner in which the human eye has developed 
during many ages under natural lighting con- 
ditions, the great changes in the intensity of 
daylight, varying as much as 1,000 candles 
and more within a few minutes, are less trying 
to the eye than are the variations of relatively 
few foot candles of artificial light.” 

The printed page may be read without visual 
discomfort under very high daylight. illumina- 
tion, whereas under conditions demanding arti- 
ficial illumination similar and unnecessary high 
intensities would cause discomfort, the report 
points out. 
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Economically Suited to Schools 


The ELEOSb Manufacturing Co. 


HEAT FOR SCHOOLS FROM A RIVER BED 
How the Public Schools of Pennsylvania Have 
Economized Through the Use of “River 
Coal,” Combined With Forced Draft 
and Automatic Stokers 

High coal prices and fuel scarcity have no 
worries for the school officials of eastern Penn- 
sylvania because of the adoption of river coal 
for fuel in school buildings. River coal is small 
sized anthracite which washes down the Sus- 
quehanna River from the mining districts; the 
coal forms bars in the river, much like sand- 
bars, and is collected by means of so-called 
“pumpers.” These pumpers collect the coal 
and sand from the river bed and discharge the 
mixture onto a screen, which separates the sand 
from the coal. 

In Harrisburg, where the river coal mining 
project was undertaken some years ago, the 
plan has proven remarkably successful and eco- 
nomical. Due to the perfect draft control, bet- 
ter heating of the buildings has been possible, 
with a low cost for fuel. The plan involves the 
use of special furnace equipment, embodying 
special grates, blowers and control apparatus. 

In the last six years it is estimated that over 
one hundred school heating plants in Pennsy!]- 
vania have been changed from natural draft and 
anthracite or bituminous coal, to forced draft 
systems and mine or river anthracite coal. 

The change has involved engineering service 
and equipment for twelve complete school dis- 
tricts in eastern Pennsylvania, as well as work 
in many scattered districts. In such cities as 
Harrisburg, Easton, and Sunbury, it has in- 
cluded the equipping of elementary, junior high, 
senior high, and even portable schools, with con- 
sumptions per school ranging from eight to 
more than 600 tons of coal a year. 

In the opinion of the engineers, the success 
of forced draft depends one-half on the proper 
equipment and one-half upon the operation of 
that equipment. A shaking grate has been 
designed for use with this coal, using 
combined hand and automatic regulation. In 
each case the installation is designed individ- 
ually. The amount of coal per hour is deter- 
mined, and from that is estimated the size of 
the blower and grate needed for the particular 
system. The shaking grate loses less unburned 
coal than the stationary grate, and it reduces the 
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ST. LEO’S SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


A most modern school, complete in every detail, carefully 
studied in relation to economy of upkeep, ventilation and 


Write for the 


Ross Catalog. 


heat requirements. 
parisons have decided on ROSS Boilers. 


Many other schools after close com- 


There are ten special reasons. 


chances of burning out a grate. It shakes down 
the fine ash as it forms, and this is cleaned out 
through the ash pit. The method materially re 
duces the ash pit pressures required and this in 
turn affects the blower. 

Next in importance to the blower and grate 
is the control. 
both air and electrical power give maximum effi- 
ciency, while safeguarding boilers against exces- 
sive pressures. There are records of installa- 
tions where inadequate control caused wrecked 
boilers and equipment. 

The forced draft been 


installations have 


adapted to nearly every make of steam boiler 


and hot air furnace on the market. It has been 
shown that hot air furnaces equipped with 
forced draft produce results quite as good as 
those achieved in steam installations. 

In order to make the plan successful it is 


Hand and automatic control for 


Main office and 
works: 


1524 Henderson St. 
GALESBURG, ILL. 





necessary that the equipment be properly oper- 
ated. In each case, direct, expert supervision 
has been carried out, which includes the instruc- 
tion of janitors, the selection of the fuel, and 
constant periodic inspection by the experts of 
the engineering firm. The forced draft which 
is obtained by means of a Sirocco fan, has made 
it possible for school systems to save thousands 
of dollars yearly. The fans range from 100 to 
3,000 cubic feet per minute capacity and furnish 
a draft which permits the use of the fine coal 
at a greatly reduced cost. 

Among the advantages claimed for the new 
system are quicker fires, a smaller quantity of 
fuel, and a reduced coal cost. The janitor-engi- 
neers find that by building up their fires so 
much quicker with forced draft, they do not 
have to be on the job until seven o’clock in the 

(Concluded on Page 124) 





DRAFT SYSTEM, STEELE GRADE SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING AT CENTER MORICHES, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Architect—LrEwIis INGLEE, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 


Heating Contractors— ROBINSON BROTHERS, SOUTH HAMPTON, N. Y. 


UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT IN THIS MODERN 
SCHOOL BUILDING INCLUDES HEATOVENT 


—and Center Moriches has reason 
to be proud of its New School 


RCHITECTS, contractors and Upon request we will send you an illus- 


school boards everywhere are 
enthusiastic about the appearance and 
performance of the Buckeye Heato- 
vent. 


It is finished with the same care and 
workmanship as any fine piece of fur- 
niture or expensive automobile. The 
Buckeye Heatovent, unit system of 
heating and ventilating, is made in any 
finish and will harmonize with the in- 
terior of your particular building. 


trated booklet giving full information 
about the Buckeye Heatovent . 


Buckeye Heatovent incorporate the 
latest and best engineering principles 
and are constructed of the very high- 
est class materials and workmanship. 
These features, together with that 
intangible asset ‘“‘Buckeye Service’”’ in- 
sure your clients against poor ventila- 
tion and future repair bills. 


Full description and detailed drawings are to be had in our data book for architects 
and engineers, available on request. But our complete service includes, also, that of 
co-operation on the part of members of our engineering staff, who will consult with 
you on your heating problems. 


Our new catalog is ready. Write for your copy now. 
Any of our Branches can supply you. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


2017 Fourth Ave., North, Birmingham, Ala. 
216 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

321 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 321 Bulletin Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Building, Kansas City, Mo. Fales Building, Seattle, Washington. 

400 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 226 Kirk Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

1400 Rroadway, New York, N. Y. 1101 Realty Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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morning in order to have their buildings heated 
for the opening session. With natural draft, 
the engineers formerly were obliged to get up 
at four or five o’clock in the morning in cold 
weather. It is also possible to bank the fires 
Friday afternoon and leave them until Monday 
morning, unless there is danger of freezing. 

The quantity of fine coal consumed with forced 
draft is estimated to be no greater than the 
quantity of large anthracite and bituminous coal 
required, using natural draft. In most cases, 
less fine coal is used, in some cases, as much as 
twenty per cent less. A typical example is the 
Central High School of Harrisburg, which 
burned 323 tons of a mixture of pea and broken 
anthracite under natural draft. With forced 
draft, the second year’s operation showed a con- 
sumption of 296.12 tons of fine coal, making a 
considerable saving over the last year of natural 
draft operation. 

In Harrisburg, H. P. Gould Co., engineers, 
found that the fuel costs have been reduced over 
75 per cent by these improvements. The pres- 
ent fuel consumption is 7,500 tons a year. 
Under old prices for large coal, at $12 a ton, 
the cost would have reached $90,000. With the 
use of river coal, at $2.20 a ton, the cost has 
been reduced to $16,500. Current for the blower 
averages thirty cents a ton, or an additional 
cost of $2,250. The total saving in fuel amounts 
to $71,250 a year. 

Easton affords an example of normal saving 
in fuel cost. Here the school board pays $4.50 
to $5 a ton for fine rice coal, delivered to the 
bins. Large anthracite costs from $14 to $18 
a ton. In a year the fuel costs for heating 
twelve schools and a library have been reduced 
from $16,000 with anthracite coal, to less than 
$7,000, using forced draft and fine mine run 
coal. 

In every case, it is shown that the change in 
the heating system and fuel has paid for itself 
between the second and the third year of opera- 
tion. 


TRUANCY WORK IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The director of attendance and discipline in 
the public schools of Providence, R. I., Mr. 
Daniel G. Aldrich, declares that the job of the 
department is one-fourth school work and three- 


easy. 


In Canada: 





fourths community work. In this way Mr. most practical and efficient way of handling the 


Aldrich describes the present-day conception of 
the method of dealing with the truancy problem, 
a conception as different from that of a decade 
or two ago as black from white. 

The old-time truant officer concerned himself 
always with effects, never with causes, and so 
the results of his work were temporary, rather 
than permanent. He relied upon fear as his 
sole weapon, overlooking the more potent in- 
fluence of understanding and intelligently ex- 
tended aid. He went on the theory that if a boy 
stayed away from school it was because of some 
perverse trait that could be cured only by pun- 
ishment or the threat of it. It never occurred 
to him that the fault might lie in the school 
itself, in the boy’s home, or in the community, 
and that if it did and if he persisted in forcing 
the boy back into school, without changing con- 
ditions, he was not helping to make the boy a 
good citizen. 

In the modern conception of the truant 
officer’s duties, these things are held to be all- 
important. Every instance of truancy is met 
with the question, “why?” It is the job of the 
officer to find the answer to that question and 
then to remove, so far as possible, the cause of 
the delinquency. 

It isn’t a scheme for excusing or condoning 
an intelligent effort to help boys and girls over 
some of the rough places of youth and to set 
right, if possible, their outlook on life. 

In Providence the new plan has been in opera- 
tion less than a year and there has been a reduc- 
tion in truancy and an improvement in school 
work. 


NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENT FAVORS 
USE OF TEXTBOOKS BY TEACHERS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 

Supt. William J. O’Shea of New York City has 
written a letter to Supt. William McAndrew of 
Chicago, in which he sets forth the reasons why 
he thinks the city board of education should not 
bar books from its schools which are written by 
teachers or supervisors. He writes: 


“In my long experience as principal, district 
superintendent, associate superintendent, and 
superintendent of schools, I have found it the 


One reason for the popularity of Buffalo- 
Carrier heating and ventilating equipment is 
found in its extreme simplicity of operation. 
Even the most casual attention, if given regu- 
larly, will insure the satisfactory operation of 
fans and air-washers, and in school installa- 
tions particularly this is an important factor. 


Buffalo-Carrier equipment is reliable; the 
fans are sturdy and efficient; the Carrier Air 
Washers actually WASH the air so that dust 
and bacteria are removed. Regulation of the 
temperature and control of humidity are very 


If you want the BEST heating and venti- 
lating in your schools—have “Buffalo-Carrier.” 


Buffalo Forge Company 


Carrier Air Conditioning Company of America 


186 Mortimer St., 


Canadian Blower & Forge Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 








textbook problem. 

“From time to time the question of the effi- 
ciency of the open list has been questioned by 
laymen and on all occasions independent investi- 
gation has convinced them that it is to the best 
interests of the school to continue this manner 
of handling textbooks. Briefly, there are three 
reasons. 

“First, an open list permits of a flexibility in a 
cosmopolitan city. It is too obvious for argu- 
ment that a school composed largely of chil- 
dren of non-English speaking parents may, be- 
cause of the very fact of language difficulties, be 
unable to use the same type of book as a school 
where the English language is the language of 
the home. Furthermore, in many of the schools 
there are children of high mentality who can 
handle one type of textbook, while children of 
lesser mental attainment require a different 
type. 

“Second, the effect of the power of choice of 
textbooks upon teachers and principals is 
marked. It keeps these active workers in the 
school keenly alive to progress in education. 
The fact that the responsibility of choice is on 
their shoulders makes them careful students 
and shrewd selectors of textbooks. The natural 
result of this is a marked tendency to eliminate 
the old habit of blaming the tools when results 
are not satisfactory. 


“Third, of no less importance than the fore- 
going is the fact that the open list eliminates 
all possibility of any outside influence itself in 
the use of textbooks in the schools. We have 
been careful in recent years not to overload our 
list with unnecessary books, but where investi- 
gation and study of a textbook leads us to be- 
lieve that it has a contribution to make to our 
schools, it automatically is placed upon the lists 
on the recommendation of the board of super- 
intendents. We note, too, the keenness of com- 
petition on the part of the schoolbook companies 
to supply us with the books that meet the 
peculiar needs of the schools. 

“These, I think, are the most important 
points which stand out in favor of the open text- 
book list which has for so long proved satisfac- 
tory and above criticism in the city. 
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unit—with quiet- 
operating single phase motor! 


Thirteen years of satisfactory operation in schools and other pub- 
lic buildings have proven the Universal Heating and Ventilating 
Unit—have made it famous for effective control of temperature, 
reliability, simplicity and economy. 


Now, the development of a quiet-operating single-phase motor, 
mounted metal to metal on a steel board with three point lead 
mounting eliminates the need of a motor generator set, complicated 
switch-boards, wiring, etc., and insures quiet operation under all 
conditions. 


Universal Heating and Ventilating units are suitable and highly 
recommended for school and public building work—they are backed 
by the American Blower Company’s reputation and resources— 
and sold through the nation-wide American Blower Sales and 
Engineering organization. 





It will pay you to get all the details 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 






” VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
i —_- MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 








HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 168! 
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Evernu is the perfect seat. The 
interior wall of special hard rubber 
of great strength and the outside 
surface of solid color hard rubber 
are vulcanized under hydraulic 
No paint or varnish to wear off. The pure black hard rubber on an 
Evernu Seat is simply buffed until it shines. This fine appearance, 
with ordinary care, will out last the building. The hinge never 
loosens. The rapidly increasing list of Evernu installations includes 
schools of the following cities: 


Pressure into one lasting piece. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF: 
il. 





No finish to wear off. No joints to 
open up. The hollow center pro- 
vides lightness with strength. The 

hinge is as durable as the seat. 





Shreveport High School, Shreveport, La. 
ork, N. Y. Junior and Senior High School, Chillicothe, Mo. 

coe faeces, Cait, Pine Bluff Junior High School, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
pocanegel, Ind. Woodrow Wilson School, Eugene, Ore. 
Evansville, Ind. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
aan tity Es. San Jose High School, San Jose, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. Selingrove University, Columbus, Ohiec. 
— eee Sa. Frances E. Willard High School, Long Beach, Cal. 

Sesme, Warn. University Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
as Women’s Dormitory, U. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mobile, Ala. Trinity School, Wausau, Wis. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Never Split Seat Company 
Dept. 138, Evansville, Indiana 


Founded 1905 
The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World. 








Insure Sanitation in 


School Toilet Rooms 


by installing 


“EBCO” toner Fixtures 


Send for illustrated catalog and discounts 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
181 Lucas Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, Urinals, Wash Sinks, wuenning: Fountains 








Flush Valves 


A Perfect Flush, Regardless of Low 


Pressure and Small Water-Volume 






WATROUS Y means of the regulating 
FLUSH oan 

VALVE screw (A in diagram) the 

exact quantity of water is sup- 

plied to make the closet flush 

perfectly. This adjustment re- 

mains permanent. 

No adjustment is necessary to 

take care of variations in 

water pressure. 

Whenever the valve is flushed, 

the plunger (B in diagram) is 

raised off its seat C, to prevent 

possible obstruction. 

The Watrous Flush Valve 

functions perfectly under low 

pressure conditions where other 

valves fail. 


Write for full details on the Watrous Flush Valve. 


PLUMBING DIVISION 


Watrous Flush Valves — Duojet Closets — Self- 
Closing Basin Cocks—Combination Lavatory Fix- 
tures—Pop-Up Wastes—Liquid Soap Fixtures, etc. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 


521 South Racine Avenue 





CHICAGO 


—Are ideal for school installation. They 
are strongly built of heavy cast iron and fin- 
ished in beautiful white porcelain enamel. 


The Patented Century, slant stream Bub- 
bler Head prevents the drinker’s lips from 
The Model touching the bubbler head and the water can 
not fall back on the bubbler head after it has 
Illustrated touched the drinker’s lips. 


Above Is It is the most sanitary and economical of 


all bubblers, the concealed regulator is ver 
Our No. D-27 . y 


easy to adjust and it will not squirt or splash 
if the hand is held over the water opening 
in the top—a very desirable feature for 
schools. 


The stop cock is Century Built and posi- 
tive in action—stops water waste—fittings 
are brass, heavily nickel plated. 


Send today for catalogue which gives 
complete description and prices. 


Century Brass Works, Inc. 
310 N. Illinois St. Belleville, Il. 
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*\ PLUMBING ~° 


by HroubleFree Service 


Hone) Plumbing Fixtures are actually trouble- 
free and what’s more they are guaranteed to remain 
that way. 


‘Koxc0) Plumbing Fixtures reflect in every detail 
the accumulated knowledge and skill of over 45 
years of experience in manufacturing plumbing fix- 
tures for schools. You can’t go wrong if you specify 
and install XOXC() brand of Plumbing Goods. 


Our experts are always at your service and will be 
glad to offer any suggestions on any and all your 
plumbing problems. 


FIXTURES 


The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 


Descriptive literature on request. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


PLATE 4384 N 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schoole 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Porcelain enameled iron -roll rim drinking fountain 
with integral back, concealed hangers, vitreous china 
bubbler with concealed pressure regulator controlled 


by china index push button valve, 3¢-inch supply to 
wall, outlet strainer and 1%-inch plain “P” trap. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FACTORIES : 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


BRANCHES: 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


THE TENNESSEE HIGH SCHOOL FUNDS 

Within the past few years remarkable prog- 
ress has been made in the educational system of 
Tennessee. The greatest stress has been placed 
on the elementary schools and most persons 
realize why this was done. 

The high schools were established fifteen 
years ago and they have been steadfastly main- 
tained. The result is that the state has a sys- 
tem of high schools second to none in the south, 
and second to few states in the Union. if the 
high schools are to grow and increase in effi- 
ciency as they should, if they are to continue 
to receive the respect and support that they 
should receive, it will be necessary to improve 
the elementary schools so that a larger number 
of children may be prepared to enter the high 
school. There is at present a high per capita 
cost in many high schools. To increase the effi- 
ciency of the elementary schools will result in a 
larger number of children prepared to enter 
high school; with better trained teachers, better 
equipment, and better buildings, there is certain 
to be a much larger per capita expenditure un- 
less the attendance is greatly increased. 

In the county elementary schools, there were 
enrolled for 1924-1925 approximately 25,000 
children in the eighth grade, and according to 
reports of the county superintendents, only 
about 13,000 of these pupils completed the 
eighth grade and were ready for the high school. 
Not all of these go to high school, but since 
many of the 8,500 completing the eighth grade 
in the city schools go to the county high schools, 
the first year enrollment for 1924-1925 was ap- 
proximately 14,000. The high schools received 
a larger part of the 8,500 pupils completing the 
eighth grade in the city elementary schools, and 
the number entering the high school from the 
rural elementary schools is not as large as it 
should be. Out of 22,000 who completed the ele- 
mentary course approximately 14,000 entered 
the county high schools. Instead of 22,000 chil- 
dren completing the elementary course there 
should have been not less than from 35,000 to 
40,000, and instead of a first-year enrollment of 
about 14,000, it should have been not less than 
28,000. If provisions were made so that each 
child in the state would have the full eight 
months or more of school, and could make a 
grade a year, it would be but a short time until 


the high school attendance would more than 
double the present. 


The main justification for a state school fund, 
it is pointed out, is the fact that there is a 
variation in the ability of the various units to 
support their schools. If every county had the 
same amount of taxable wealth per child, it 
would not be necessary to have a large state 
school fund. Some counties would be more will- 
ing to support their schools, but it may also be 
assumed that the people would support the 
schools in accordance with their means. As a 
rule, in those counties with a high tax rate, the 
schools have been poorer than in those counties 
with a low tax rate. The teachers have not been 
as well paid, the buildings have been poor, and 
in most cases, the teachers employed have not 
had the advantages that the teachers in the 
counties with a lower rate have enjoyed. 


The state school fund for elementary schools 
has greatly increased. For the year 1925-1926, 
the state sent to the various counties approxi- 
mately $500,000 more than was sent in 1924- 
1925. Instead of thirty odd per cent of the chil- 
dren in the rural districts enjoying an eight- 
month term or more this year, eighty per cent 
will have this privilege. With this increased 
length of term will come a larger number gradu- 
ating from the elementary schools, who will de- 
mand admission to the high schools. With this 
increased demand on the high schools there 
must come increased support. It is necessary 
that the state assist in meeting this increased 
expenditure, and it is certain that the state 
high school fund will then be increased. 


The Tobacco Tax for Schools 

The tobacco tax for schools in Tennessee is 
a prolific source of revenue for the schools of 
the state. The man who can afford to smoke 
can afford to pay a tenth of what he spends 
for his indulgence for the cause of educating 
the children of the state. If the present tax is 
reenacted, and it is predicted it will be if the 
school people demand it, all will go to the 
schools. 

During the first year the tax was in opera- 
tion, over $1,200,000 was raised. The schools 
receive in addition to one-third of this, $250,- 
000. If all of this were to go to the schools, 
not less than three-quarters of a million dol- 





lars would be added to the school fund. The 
collection for the tax, it is believed, will be 
larger for the second year than for the first, 
since there was some delay in putting the law 
into operation. 


THE CLEANING AND RECONDITIONING 
OF BLACKBOARDS 


It is not generally known that the slippery 
surface often noticed on slate blackboards is 
just the surface, and not the result of using 
poor slate. This coating is caused by allowing 
dirty water to dry on the board after being 
washed, which causes the surface to become 
streaked and glossy. 

The secret of the care of blackboards lies in 
proper washing, and particularly, drying. This 
is not often taken into consideration, and con- 
sequently, today a great many boards are in 
poor condition. Usually no definite system is 
followed in washing and drying blackboards, 
and they are often neglected. Naturally, after 
a number of years the dirt left on the surface 
becomes shiny, and produces a glare which 
makes it difficult to see anything written on it. 
Thus, splendid boards which might have lasted 
indefinitely are useless, because they were not 
given the proper care. The reason is simple, 
lack of system, as well as lack of proper equip- 
ment with which to keep them clean. 

The proper equipment will keep the boards 
from becoming insanitary as well as unsightly. 
There has recently been placed on the market a 
simple outfit which many schools have found 
decidedly successful and inexpensive. 

The method or system of cleaning slate black- 
boards is simple. The boards should be wiped 
off with a dry cloth before any water is used. 
This removes all the loose chalk and dust, and 
prevents a pasty coating from being formed 
with the application of the water. If the boards 
are washed weekly, using this method, they 
can be kept in splendid condition. 

Some boards have been neglected “sys- 
tematically.” The surface grime, caused by 
certain ingredients necessary as a binder in the 
manufacture of chalk, makes the boards impos- 
sible to use, even after being washed every day. 
Therefore, it is very important that blackboards 
be given the proper care, for, if neglected, it 
will eventually involve the expense of having 
the surface restored. 
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STREAM 


Warren G. Harding High School, warren, oO. 


AUTOMATIC 


CONTROL 





During the past few years it has been proved 
that slate blackboards can be reconditioned and 
the surface made equal to new boards. 

Slate does not disintegrate. It is the accumu- 
lation of dirt upon the surface which causes the 
gray, scaly appearance, and this deposit event- 
ually becomes so hard that it is mistaken for 
the actual surface of the slate. There are hun- 
dreds of schools in the United States and 
Canada whose boards have been resurfaced and 
which have given entirely satisfactory service. 
The work is permanent, if proper care is taken 
in washing and drying the boards after they 
have been resurfaced. 

The best method of reconditioning black- 
boards is to sand off the foreign substance by 
buffing the surface with a high speed abrasive 
disk, which gets rid of the surface grime and 
brings out the natural slate color. If boards are 
cleaned in this manner and given the proper 
care afterwards, they will be equal to new. 

Some people have tried to recondition boards 
by using liquid dressings. This treatment, how- 
ever, is a detriment rather than a help, and only 
adds to the cost of reconditioning. Slate is no 
suitable blackground for liquid dressings of any 
kind. 

Many other methods have been tried, in the 
attempt to recondition blackboards—most of 
them quite expensive and slow in getting re- 
sults. A recent device on the market not only 
removes the foreign substance on the surface 
but restores the natural slate color through the 
high speed of a buffer. 

The work is carried on the year round by 
practical slate workmen, and can be done after 
class hours and during vacation. However, so 
little dust is raised, and the machine works so 
quietly, that some boards have been resurfaced 
during class hours without disturbing the chil- 


ren. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION IN LOUISIANA 

A study covering twenty-five years of public 
education in Louisiana has been prepared by 
John M. Foote and issued by State Superintend- 
ent T. H. Harris. During this period the teach- 
ing staff has been increased from 3,102 to 8.577 
and the enrollment from 120,178 to 264,863. 


The value of the school property has been in- 
creased from $2,150.000 to $40,799.000, and the 
expenditures from $1,180,000 to $20,631,000. 
631,000. 
Speaking of 


illiteracy Mr. Foote says: 








Keich, O’Brien & Hosker, Archts. 


. 0. WU RTEMBERGER, Director of Schools 


Write. 


Utility Without Sacrificing Art! 


Here is a graphic instance of the fact that Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains meet the 
school architect’s desires for individual decorative treatments! 
sign to fit in with your own scheme—note Halsey Taylor No. 616 Pedestal set in a hand- 
some mosaic tile-lined niche, one of four in the school illustrated above. 
angle, whether art, utility or sanitation, Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains are the logical 
choice! 


There is a type and de- 


Viewed from any 


The Halsey W. ve Co., Warren, O. 





TWO- 
STREAM 
PROJECTOR 


D RINKING FOUNTAINS 








“Illiteracy in Louisiana has decreased 23.9 per 
cent in thirty years compared with a decrease 
of 7.3 per cent in the nation. A rate of decrease 
that is more than three times as rapid as the 
rate for the nation is cause for gratification. 
The rate of decrease in the last decade was ex- 
ceeded by only one state, South Carolina. As- 
suming a continuance of the rate of decrease, 
illiteracy in the state will be reduced to a negli- 
gible figure during the next ten or fifteen years. 

“Segragating the illiteracy of the state be- 
tween native whites and negroes, the former has 
decreased from 20.3 per cent in 1890 to 11.4 in 
1920, or 8.9 per cent., and the latter has de- 
creased from 72.1 per cent to 38.5 or 33.6 per 
cent. The reduction of illiteracy in the white 
population is more than half and in the negro 
population it is nearly half.” 

The report shows that the number of white 
pupils in high school has grown from 7,144 in 
1907-08 to 67,086 in 1924-1925. In other words, 
the enrollment in white high schools has in- 
creased about 60,000 in a seventeen-year period, 
while the last five years of the period have wit- 
nessed more than half of the increase. 

It is shown that the students attended school 
more regularly during the school year 1924-1925 
than at any other time in the history of high 
schools in the state. In 1907-08 the percentage 
of enrollment in average daily attendance was 
77.2 per cent, and in 1924-1925 it was 83.1 per 
cent. This is an increase of about six per cent 
during the seventeen-year period. 

There was a grand total of 706 public high 
schools during the school year 1924-1925. Of 
these, 411 were accredited and 295 were not 
accredited. 

The number of graduates has increased from 
1,061 in 1915-1916 to 8,248 in 1924-1925. In 
addition, over 1,200 white pupils were graduated 
from private schools, 484 colored pupils from 
private schools, and 380 colored pupils from 
public high schools, making a grand total of 
more than 10,000 boys and girls graduated from 
high school at the close of the scholastic year 
ending in June, 1925. It is estimated that 15,000 
students staged a parade with banners reading: 
growth in number of high schools, and number 
of graduates. 

COST OF EDUCATION IN 26 CITIES 
-The division of research of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A., in January, 


1926, conducted an investigation into the per 
pupil costs of education in elementary, junior 
high school and senior high school. Replies 
were received from 26 cities. In interpreting 
the data given in the table, it should be remem- 
bered that school accounting procedure is still 
insufficiently standardized to justify inter-city 
comparison of per pupil costs with any feeling 
that the basic figures are scientifically com- 
parable. 


The table shows the current expenses per 
pupil in average daily attendance in elemen- 
tary, junior high school and senior high school, 
and ‘the ratio of per pupil costs. For instance, 
in Baltimore, Md., in 1924-1925, the annual cur- 
rent expense per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was $72.87 in elementary, $82.76 in junior 
high school, and $135.25 in senior high school. 
In Denver, Colo., the annual current expense 
was $83.44 in elementary, $122.03 in junior high 
school, and $136.21 in senior high school. In 
Detroit, Mich., the annual current expense was 
$71.66 in elementary, $104.34 in junior high 
school, and $123.38 in senior high school. In 
Kansas City, Mo., the annual current expense 
was $76.16 in elementary, $102.72 in junior high 
school, and $132.11 in senior high school. In 
Philadelphia, the annual current expense was 
$64.18 in elementary, $116.72 in junior high 
school, and $164.10 in senior high school. In 
Pittsburgh, the annual« current expense was 
$101.94 in elementary, $159.56 in junior high 
school, and $193.25 in senior high school. In 
St. Louis, the annual current expense was $78.62 
in elementary, $141.56 in junior high school, and 
$162.07 in senior high school. 


Of the 26 cities listed, the highest cost in ele- 
mentary schools was in Montclair, N. J., which 
had a cost of $125.16, and the lowest was in 
Somerville, Mass., which had a cost of $52.45. 
The highest cost for junior high schools was in 
Montclair, N. J., where the cost was $199.43, 
and the lowest cost was in Rushville, Ind., which 
had a cost of $55.35. The highest cost for 
senior high schools was in Montclair, N. J., 
which had a cost of $203.42, and the lowest was 
in Cherryvale, Kans., and Somerville, Mass., 
which had costs of $90 each. The total average 
cost for elementary schools was $76.87, that 
for junior high schools was $111.94, and that for 
senior high schools $142.49. 
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HERE { plumbing 1 is subjected to the hard usage that 
it receives in public schools, its quality is measured 
in terms of upkeep and replacement costs. 


Phil Sheridan School 
Chicago, Ill. 
Architect: 

John A. Christiansen 
Plumber: 

Murphy Plumbing Company 





One of the outstanding reasons for Clow’s increasing 
pre-eminence in the field of school plumbing is the minimizing, 
and often total absence, of these costs. 





test before shipment. The assembled equipment is set up just as it 
will be when installed, and tested for fit, operation, and quality. 





In addition, the Clow Chicago Plant, the largest plant devoted 


to the distribution of plumbing, 


Every piece of Clow equipment is put through a complete “‘set- “up” 
eenees School 
| 


Chicago, Ill. . ‘ $ 
“Agahitede heating and steam supplies 1n 
ee the world, has exceptional facil- 


Murphy Plumbing Company ities for storing and shipping 
— assuring prompt shipment 
of any equipment to any job. 


When you inspect Clowinstal- 
lations that are living through 
their tenth and fifteenth year 





Austin, Minnesota, High School of active service — and when 
Gg, Architect: you inspect the cost records 


| that those installations have es- 

| tablished—you can appreciate 

why Clow Plumbingisspecified 
for so many modern schools. 


Plumber: 
J. P. Adamson & Company 





JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


201-299 North Talman Avenue 
Dubuque, Iowa, Junior High School 


Number 1 CHICAGO 
Architect: 

Rayer, Danely & Smith 
Plumber: Sales offices in principal cities 





Dooley & Bruininga 


——e 
Wentworth School 


ee | PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 
ohn A. Christiansen 


Plumber: 
Henry J. Becker 
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Before School Days Begin 


—install R-S Vertico-Slant Fountains in the build- 
ings and on the playgrounds. Now is the ideal time 
to provide positive drinking sanitation for every 
day of the coming school-year. 


Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle—the slight slant 
stream is situated just right for convenient drink- 
ing. Waste of water is eliminated—no possibility 
of germ-laden mouths passing contamination to 
others—and clear, fresh water is always at hand. 


Sanitary Drinking Fountains, Bath and Plumbing 
Fixtures and Supplies are included in the R-S line. 
Write for illustrated catalog with complete infor- 


mation. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


NDLE-SPENC 


NEWS NOTES FROM MINNEAPOLIS 

Through the interest and effort of Dr. Horace 
Newhart who is one of the consu!tants to the 
director of hygiene of the board of education, a 
survey was made of a cross section of the stu- 
dent body of the Minneapolis public schools to 
determine the percentage of defective hearing. 
Results appear so significant that the superin- 
tendent of schools has instructed the hygiene 
department to carry on more extensively the 
testing of hearing in the schools in September. 
The present plan provides that every child from 
the third to ninth grade be tested and where 
necessary re-tested during the school year 
1926-27. Children from the first through the 
third grades may also be tested later. 

A clinic was established to which could be re- 
ferred for more careful testing and more thor- 
ough examination children whose hearing fell 
below 94 per cent of normal, or children whose 
ears showed diseased or abnormal conditions. 
This was primarily a diagnostic clinic and chil- 
dren were referred from this clinic to their own 
physician, or in case of inability to pay, to the 
proper free clinics of the city. The figures com- 
piled during the latter part of the school year 
1925-26 are by no means conclusive but warrant 
the expenditure now recommended to make such 
testing a permanent activity in the hygiene de- 
partment for the future. It is expected that a 
great deal of incipient deafness will be discov- 
ered and progressive or permanent deafness pre- 
vented. In addition to these benefits, it is ex- 
pected that in certain cases higher scholarship 
will follow the correction of auditory conditions 
tending toward a diminution in the hearing 
index. 


The board of education through its hygiene de- 
partment has carried on a very successful volun- 
tary smallpox vaccination campaign in the 
schools. There is no compulsory vaccination 
law in Minnesota. Every unsuccessfully vac- 
cinated child, unless he has suffered from an 
attack of smallpox, is handed a small printed 
slip explaining the value of vaccination and its 
simplicity and asking for the parental consent 
to have the child vaccinated in school. At the 
bottom of this slip is a blank space which is to 
be filled in and signed by the parent, which when 
so signed gives permission for this vaccination. 
These slips are gathered up by the hygiene 


PC 


nurse, and, upon each visit of the school physi- 
cian, which is once in about every ten days, all 
children presenting such slips are brought to the 
doctor and are vaccinated. 

The result of this campaign was clearly 
borne out during the outbreak of smallpox in 
Minneapolis from June, 1924, to June, 1925. 
There were but 137 cases of smallpox among the 
seventy odd thousand public school children of 
Minneapolis. The disease prevailed at the rate 
of 3.7 per thousand of the general population as 
against a rate of 1.6 per thousand school chil- 
dren. The death rate from this disease during 
the period was 30 per cent of those who con- 
tracted the disease among the genera: popula- 
tion, exclusive of school age children, and 1.79 
per cent among the school age group which con- 
tracted it. 

In order to accommodate 2,500 new students 
expected in September and to do away with at 
least one half of the present number of part- 
time pupils, Minneapolis has entered upon an ex- 
tensive building and remodeling program. Two 
new junior high schools will be opened in Sep- 
tember, the Maria Sanford costing $421,000, and 
the Wendell Phillips costing $427,000. Each 
building will accommodate a thousand pupils. 
The John Burroughs school of sixteen rooms, 
costing $213,000, takes the place of a ten-room 
portable and will accommodate 240 additional 
pupils. A fifteen-room structure to replace the 
Emerson grade school at a cost of $15,000 will 
also be ready by September; and the first unit 
of the Patrick Henry junior high school will be 
started this summer, but will not be completed 
until next January. 


In addition to these new buildings, alterations 
and additions are being made to a number of 
schools. The school board has also purchased 
two new school sites: The Alexander Graham 
Bell at a cost of $14,760 and the Alice Freeman 
Palmer, costing 29,867. 

Minneapolis is a bidder for the 1928 Conven- 
tion of the N. E. A., and Minneapolis delegates 
were enthusiastic in presenting this fact at the 
recent meeting of the convention. Instead of 
loudly proclaiming the ideal accommodations of 
the city or the beautiful scenery surrounding it, 
both of which are certainly in abundance, they 
staged a special side show of their own. They 
sang songs; and, led by two teachers and the 
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Handsome vitreous china one piece 
fountain. Combines all the conveniences 
of the vertical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass or cup 
may easily be filled from it. 


F 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the 
playground. 








state’s tallest delegate, they paraded in flour 
sacks, which are emblematic of the city’s great 
industry. Their arm bands bore the slogan, 
“Eventually, Why Not 1928?” 


ROCHESTER REVISES COMMITTEES 

The school board at Rochester, Minn., has re- 
organized with Dr. A. H. Sanford as president, 
Helen P. Judd as vice-president, and Mr. S. L. 
Seaman as secretary. The organization of the 
committees of the board has been rearranged as 
follows: 

1. Teachers’ committee in charge of the 
selection of teachers, the establishment of salary 
schedules, the curriculum, and health, athletics, 
and special exercises. 

2. Finance committee in charge of the 
budgets, audits, bond issues, insurance, and fuel. 

3. Academic supplies committee in charge of 
the selection of books and the purchasing of 
furniture, apparatus, and stationery. 

4. The maintenance committee, responsible 
for the operation and maintenance of the school 
building and grounds, repairs, and the employ- 
ment of janitors. 

Supt. G. H. Sanberg is ex-officio a member of 
all committees. 

—That the maximum salaries of city superin- 
tendents of schools for the year 1927 should be 
$30,000 in the largest cities and a minimum of 
$4,000 should be paid in the smallest cities, was 
the substance of a report on salaries by a special 
committee of the Department of Elementary 
Principals of the N. E. A., headed by Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Roe, principal of the Belmont Avenue 
School, Newark, N. J. Speaking before the de- 
partment of Elementary Principals, Mr. Roe 
declared that the principalship cannot develop 
properly under the weight of underpaid superin- 
tendents nor can the recommendations of such a 
superintendent receive proper consideration in 
the hands of successful business men. 


—Supt. Joseph E. Gibson of McComb, Miss., 
has been granted a leave of absence of one year 
to pursue graduate studies at Teachers College. 
Mr. D. L. Blackwelder has been appointed as 
acting superintendent to serve during Mr. Gib- 
son’s absence. 

—Mr. A. W. Dagley of Norman, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools to succeed 
R. L. Clayton. 
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CLOSETS a 
a Standing the Test of Public Use 


VE UBLIC use—a hundred times more gruel- 
VALVES Pp ling than any demand placed upon water 
closet flush valves in the home! 


Haas Flush Valves, in representative public 
institutions for more than nineteen years have 
been withstanding constant use — frequent 
abuse by school children! 





Vecw canal 


ee Simple construction and brute strength give 
Rant iater Wen. Haas Flush Valvestheir exceptional efficiency. 
They have no complicated mechanism, no 
small parts, no needle-point adjustments. 


— td rs 


Haas Valves cannot stick, clog or leak. They 
are self-cleansing even in the most sedimental 
waters. The length of flush and after-fill is 
easily controlled by one simple adjustment. 


Our five-year-guarantee is unconditional. 
GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL Make comparison before you recommend, 

Pree: ee specify or endorse any flush valve equipment, 
and your choice will be the Haas. 


Catalogue sent upon request to school board 
officials and architects. 





PHILIP HAAS CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1896 








| U.S. GRANT SCHOOL 
| YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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spiral slide 
FIRESCAPE 


Safety ! 


When your children re- 
turn to school, will they 
again face the perils of fire 
—or safety? 
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Bradley 


Washfountains 








CLEANLINESS AND MINIMUM OF 


PROMOTE BOTH REQUIRE BUT A 
SANITATION JANITOR SERVICE 





Hughes High School 
CINCINNATT © 


‘“‘The First Cost 


is the Last Cost’’ A FEW SCHOOL 


INSTALLATIONS 


There is still time to in- 
stall your Dow Spiral Fire- 
scape before vacation ends 
if we hear from you at once. 


Our firescape engineer 
is at your command. No 
obligations. Don’t put it 
off—write for him today. 


Formerly The Dow Co. 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every t of 
public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Crane Technical High Schoel. 

Tilden High School, 

Schurz High School, 

Austin High School, 

Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, III. 

Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y 











Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 
School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Fond du Lac High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School. 





300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Milwaukee, 





Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Woodland, Calif. 

Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 

Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 

High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


Wisconsin AND MANY MORE. 











SCHOOL BOARD NOTES 


—Bridgeport, Conn. Supt. Carroll R. Reed has 
presented a statement to the mayor showing the 
need of $3,530,000 for school improvements dur- 
ing the next five years. It is estimated that the 
immediate needs of the schools demand at least 
$1,030,000 during the next two years. If the 
building program is adhered to, the schools will 
need $1,000,000 in 1929 and $1,500,000 in 1931. 

—Racine, Wis. School books cost the parents 
of school children approximately $1.72 per child 
last year, according to Supt. F. M. Longanecker. 
This is the average for each child in attendance. 
Book sales in 1925 amounted to $18,514. Books 
are sold to school children at cost. By selling 
the books in the schools, it is possible to have 
uniform texts and to save the profits charged by 
bookstores. 

—Evansville, Ind. The school board is about 
to adopt a five-year building program. An in- 
crease of five cents in the tax rate is proposed to 
take care of the building program, and an addi- 
tional cent or two to cover the bonuses paid to 
teachers. 

—Hamilton, O. The school board has adopted 
its 1927 budget, calling for an expenditure of 
oo which is an increase of $54,000 over 
1926. 

—Kent, O. The school budget for 1927 
amounts to $171,978, which is a net increase of 
$15,581. 

—La Salle, Ill. A tax levy of $115,000 for 
educational purposes has been adopted by the 
school board. Of this amount, $83,000 will be 
devoted to educational purposes and the remain- 
ing $32,000 to the building fund. 

—Fostoria, O. The school budget for 1927 
amounts to $136,000. 

—Lansing, Mich. An increase of $321,000 in 
the amount to be apportioned for primary school 
purposes this year has been announced by State 
Supt. T. E. Johnson. The money will be raised 
by taxes on railroads and other public utility 
corporations. The total collection for this year 
is $16,216,672 which will be apportioned to the 
counties. 

—Omaha, Neb. The school system will be 
operated during the next year on the basis of a 
budget of $4,250,000, which is a general reduc- 
tion of about ten per cent. It is possible that 
the year will be closed with a deficit, but an 


effort will be made to keep the budget within 
the income available during the year. 

A two to three-mill reduction in the tax levy 
for the year 1926-1927 is proposed. The finance 
committee has assured an approximate reduc- 
tion of 2.1 mills, making the levy 97.3, and pos- 
sible further reductions will be made when the 
tax data is completed. The board will raise 
$700,643 by taxation to be applied to the general 
fund, the schoolhouse fund, and the special fund. 

—The school board of Plattsmouth, Neb., has 
announced a reduction of ten per cent in the 
operating expenses of the school system for 
1926-1927. The levy will be two mills less and 
will not interfere with the present standard of 
the schools. 

—The school board of Fairbury, Nebr., has 
adopted a budget of $97,850, which means a de- 


crease of about twenty per cent in the tax levy. 
A part of the decrease is due to a program of 
economy on the part of the school officials. 

—Dr. Wm. L. Ettinger, former superintendent 
of schools of New York City, has been elected 
superintendent-emeritus, at a salary of $12,000 
a year. The position was created by law and 
provides that any person who has been superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent for a period 
of ten years, is eligible. The duties consist of 
offering advice to the school officials whenever 
requested by the superintendent. 

—Supt. J. H. Beveridge of Omaha, Nebr., has 
been reelected as head of the Omaha school sys- 
tem for a term of one year, at his present salary 
of $10,000. 








A HUMAN ANT HILL. ; 
This odd picture gives one the impression of being a great ant hill, with hundreds of ants scurrying 
over the ground. But it is really a snapshot of a bunch of school children hurrying to their classes over 
the playground of Public School 4, in the Bronx, New York, when the school bell rang for the end of the 
recreation hour. (International Photo.) 
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“No-Waste” Economy is Sound, 


National Paper Products 


for your building 


**“No-Waste’’ Toilet Paper 


The tissue that is soft, strong 
and absorbent. 800-sheet 
packages. 125 packages to 
fibre cartons. Nickel, green 
or white cabinets leased. 


** Public Service’’ Towels 


Regular and Junior sizes. 150- 
towel packages; 25 packages 
to carton. Sheet metal cab- 
inets in white or olive green. 


**Toiltex’’—in Rolls 


1000 counted sheets in a san- 
itary wrapped package for 
the home. Same quality as 
“No Waste” and made from 
clean spruce wood only. 


Toilte? 


Safe Economy 


CONOMIZE in your washroom with a better tissue, 

dispensed just two sheets at a time from locked metal 
cabinets! Combined with this economy is the safety of 
an all-virgin-spruce-pulp tissue made in a paper mill as 
sanitary as any food manufacturer’s plant! 


And the tremendous production that ““No-Waste” popu- 
larity has made possible gives you the economy of prices 
that are the most remarkable in the industry. 


Don’t temporize with your washroom equipment any 
longer. Standardize on National—“No-Waste” Tissue 
and ‘Public Service” Towels—and you'll know that both 
the price you pay and the quality you get are RIGHT! 
Send for descriptive literature and prices. National Paper 
Products Co., 70 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 





PATENTED 


GIVE 
PERFECT CONTROL 


THE FLOW CONTROL 
is easily reached and regu- 
lates the force of water from 
the cast brass shower head 
which has a removable face 
with accurate spray holes. 


ey 


Sepa aaa needing 


THE MIXER 
is permanent and always re- 
liable in regulating the tem- 
perature of water. 


f 


Niedecken Showers are giving satisfactory 
service under trying conditions, some for 
years, in the Largest Shower Installations In 
The World. 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X 


HOFFMANN . & BILLINGS. MFG. Co. 


miu’ WwW. ae. 











Noiseless 
Oderless 
No Water 


Better Plumbing for Rural 
and Village Schools 


This convenient, indoor toilet equals the best modern 
plumbing in appearance and sanitation. 


THE WATERBURY 


SMUTSRE CLO SET 


CAUSTIC 


Has vitreous china bowl. Standard seat and cover. 
Large ventilation pipe. Requires no water pressure or 
sewer. The waste is dissolved and sterilized in ground 
vault that needs to be emptied but once or twice a year. 


This neat, clean toilet is replacing unsanitary 
outhouses in rural districts everywhere. Write 
for additional information and prices. 


THE WATERMAN-WATERBURY COMPANY 
1121 JACKSON ST. N. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SS NE SF AENEAN ARE LE ETO NNN EEE SIMD OR RI in RI 
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“PURO” LIBERTY 
SANITARY 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 


The model illustrated is the most notable advance 


made in Drinking Fountain construction. 


The LIBERTY was designed to provide an absolutely 
sanitary dispenser for drinking water in buildings 


where large number of people use Drinking Fountains. 


Note how the nozzle is completely protected from con- 
tamination—absolutely impossible for water having 
once been ejected from the nozzle to fall back into the 
nozzle, thereby becoming a source of contamination. 
The nozzle is also protected from malicious damage by 
children. 


Send for catalog. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
Haydenville, 


FOUNTAIN CO. 
Mass. 


1 Man Cost 





5 Painters’ Work — 





Consider this 
saving in labor 
cost — 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 hand- 
brushers. This is the average economy you are able to effect 
in doing your school painting with the DeVilbiss Spray- 
painting System. 


Additional advantages painting the DeVilbiss way are: a more 
thorough and uniform coating; a coating with the hiding 
power of two brushed coats; less scaffolding; no spattering 
and dripping of paint. . Let us tell you more about 
this modern, low cost method of painting. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO. 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York 1b . Indianapolis 
Chicago DeWih ISS St. Louis 
Detroit a” a” Milwaukee 
San Francisco S, Sa painting System Minneapolis 
Cleveland Windsor, Ont. 
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The NORTON Closer With = 
Hold Open Arms Is Best Siow, 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


Every Schoolroom Should Have One 




















Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 


gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can A Partial List of Schools 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. NORTON Equipped 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm Skinner Junior High School, 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate ee ee 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. North East High School, 


. “vga 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the aiitenill aan : - 
door open. icago Public Schools 


Toronto Public Schools 
SERVICE:—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. East Side High School, 


PRICE :—The price is right. Send for a representative. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cass Technical High School, 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. Detroit, Mich. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 








T 7 AN ’ “HOOI j. Your janitors will visit school buildings in be guests of the Colorado State Teachers’ College. 
THE COLORADO JANITORS s¢ : operation that are being cared for as you would like There'll be horse-shoe tournaments, a picnic, and free 
(Continued from Page 66) your janitors to care for your buildings. tickets to Greeley theaters. ‘ 
: = : — . ‘ . mn} B—Arguments for the Janitors k. Business men have conventions, farmers have in- 
An int resting deve lopment at y the te rete a. You will see how other janitors do their jobs. stitutes, teachers have summer schools, WHY NOT 
of the school this year was the finding of an b. Janitors from all parts of the country will be A WEEK’S CONVENTION FOR JANITOR-ENGIN 
, ‘ T rmy Alpl : "20 telling how they do various jobs. EERS? 
intelligence test. he Army Alp a test was x" Toe will be shown easier and better ways of The course of study as carried out was: 
e ; ot} § eOrng » sllicvence ; doing iings. 
used in rating and en the inves igence of d. Your job ought to become easier because of im- a Monday, dune 7th 
the men, and as a result, it was indicated that proved methods. Frequency of Time of Cleaning (Lecture)..... Reeves 
Sanat , 1s el] bov skilled e. You will receive a diploma showing that you Cooperation of Staff—Keys—Cleaning Blackboards 
the school janitor stands well above skilled have attended a school where your problems have and Erasers—Sweeping Building (Demenere. 1 
‘ . ~nctors } > se ine »* been intelligently studied. COM) «oo 0-0:0.06.0:09:00.0000:59.00606:9.0,6.05 680088 805 Om 8 eikeic 
labor. Instruc tors in the school include . f. You will be in a position to render a more Sweeping and Dusting (Demonstration)........ Reeves 
James Ball, chief engineer, Denver publie schools; efficient service. Cleaning Toilets (Demonstration).............. Fleikeid 
R = arene: Pte agg orn tree ge | ee ey g. You do not need to be away from home on a Cleaning Blackboards and Erasers vnenpeaanie 
grounds, Colorado state teachers College; J. Pilelkeld, week-end. COORD occcctcancsesse2v0acceuheetens ixeanenseeert eeves 
instructor school for janitors, Minneapolis, Minnesota ; h. There will be moving pictures of how others are Cleaning Blackboards and Erasers (Demonstra 
Guy C. Gamble, school building expert, Colorado State doing their work RODD’ «is bnnnede 640044404440Rn eae Ganders 
Teachers’ College; Harry 8. Ganders, professor of i. A tourist camp will be made free to you if you Tuesday, June 8th 
school administration, Colorado State Teachers’ Col- want to drive in rent own car. ; F The Tealest SamGeaw, .c.5 sc csbes ot cand scosde 604 Ganders 
lege; J. D. Heilman, professor of psychology, Colo- j. You will enjoy going to school again. You will Dusting and Washing Walls, Ceilings,  etc., 


rado State Teachers’ College; E. S. Knowles, M. D., 
medical advisor, Colorado State Teachers’ College, and 
member of the Board of Health, Greeley, Colo.; 
Robert H. Morrison, director placement bureau, Colo 
rado State Teachers’ College: W. S. Rathbun, fire 
prevention engineer, Mountain States Inspection 
Bureau, Denver, Colorado; C. E. Reeves, scientific in 
vestigator of janitor service, Elmira, N. Y.; Charles 
Stevens, head janitor, Greeley high school, Greeley, 
Colorado; Felix Strickland, head janitor, Pueblo, 
Colorado; Harry S. Ganders, in charge of the school. 

Arguments in favor of such a course were 
presented as follows: 

A—Arguments for the Board 

a Many janitors do not have an adequate notion 
of what their job implies. 

b. Among janitors of approximately the same de 
gree of willingness to serve, some render an efficient 
service while others are near failures. 
¢. Right training will improve the methods of your 
inefficient, willing janitor. Contacts with other compe 
tent janitors and opportunities to, visit such janitors in 
their own schools where a high class service is being 
rendered should certainly inspire your careless jani 
tor to.more efficient service. 

d. Ideals of better service will be emphasized. 

e. How to economize time and effort and at the 
same time improve the quality of work will be demon 
Strated 

f Your janitor will see the best method yet de 
veloped for washing blackboards, scrubbing floors, 
repairing certain fixtures, etc. 

£. Your janitor will be taken to the furnace room 
and there shown how to put the coal in the firebox, 
how to regulate drafts, ete., so that he may annually 
Save to your community at least the amount of his 
Salar 

h. Sweeping compounds, brooms, brushes, oils, and 
other janitorial supplies will be exhibited at the 





School. Instructors will show how and under what 
conditions to use various aterials and tools ‘ " _ - r > 
i. Moving pictures will depict methods of firing, EXPERT POINTING OUT CERTAIN SOIL CONDITIONS AND THEIR EFFECTS ON THE LAWNS, 


cleaning. ete COLORADO JANITORS’ SCHOOL. 
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Domestic Science Table 


Oak. Golden dull finish. Bolted construction. 3-plywood panels. 
2%-inch legs, tapered at bottom. Two white-wood kneading or mixing boards. 





PORCE-NAMEL 


Better Domestic Science Tables 


The combination of quality and durability in the construction 
and manufacture of Porce-Namel tables, together with their 
correct design and durable finish, embodies all that any school 
may demand in domestic science equipment. 


Every Porce- 


Namel table has more than twenty-five years of table building 


experience in it. 


sidered. 


% x 14x 20 inches. Two Hard Maple cutting boards % x 10x 20 inches. Two cup- ° 
boards, 12 x 15 x 20% inches, inside measurement, 3-plywood bottoms and panels 
Four dovetailed drawers, 4%x11x19 inches, inside measurements, 3-plywood 


framed-in bottoms. 12-inch maple revolving swing seats. 
crated, 300 lbs. Shipped set up. 


Model 40-8. HARD MAPLE Bolted Top 1%"x24"x60". 


Model 40-S. LAFLAT Porcelain Top 24”x60”. 


The Finest Line of Domestic 
Science Tables in Existence 


Made of seasoned woods throughout, Porce-Namel tables are 
guaranteed against cracking, warping, swelling, shrinking or 
discoloring in heat or steam. They are roomy. The drawers 
are frictionless; the doors work easily; neither can jam, stick 
or warp. Each has an individual catch. All hinges are con- 
There is nothing to 


cealed. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
catch dust. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Approximate weight 


And every Porce-Namel table is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed — materials, construction and finish con- 





Domestic Science Table 


Oak. Golden dull finish. Bolted construction. 3-ply wood panels. 24-inch legs 


tapered at bottom. 


15 x 21x27 inches, 


t Two white-wood kneading or mixing boards, % x 14x20 
inches. Two Hard Maple cutting boards, %x10x20 inches. Large cupboard 

inside measurements, 3-plywood bottom and panels. Four 
dovetailed drawers 4144 x 114 x19 inches, inside measurements, 3-plywood framed- 
in bottoms, 12-inch maple revolving swinging seats. Approximate weight crated, 


275 lbs. Top section and base shipped separately. 














NAPPANEE INDIANA Model 30-8. HARD MAPLE Bolted Top 1%x24’x60" 
MAKERS OF FINE TABLES SINCE 1896 Model 30-S. LAFLAT Porcelain Top 24”x60”. ; 
seat ecw c's bk oo Ree 80 p40 Fleikeid wail 7 - —? ' . 
SME Or *P* S888 8 * hosesenereser nes] Fs aosme . ones as S. Goudy of Durand, Mich., has _ the members, three of whom indicated their dis- 
NA, MIO occ cc tcccccecceesssese Strickland ie = ere year. approval. 
OE DOMES ods... ccs ccscenccesius Knowles —Miss Mamie B. ng, state commissioner of T 
=. . : ashe mc ; . : —Topeka, Kans. . 
Heasons for Care of Grou... 0000000000. Dempsey elementary schools of California, died suddenly awarded the contract for the tel feck bai 
Wanting ané Caring for Shrabs and | Trees. Dempsey in the Fabiola Hospital, Oakland, Calif., on July : ™ " 
nting an aring hru and Trees. .Dempsey , . ; . ’ ’ season to the Albert Silk Coal Compan The 
Sowing and Care of Lawns (Demonstration). .Fleikeid 5th, following a brief illness. Miss Lang was bid was $5.74 for South K : a es d 
Planting and Caring for Shrubs and Trees _ appointed commissioner of the elementary put o..) ..4 e770 4 ern Aansas deep mine 
ia a ie eR ae ea Dempsey * nut coal and $7.79 for mine run semi-anthracite. 


Wednesday, June 9th—Visiting Day 
Thursday, June 10th 
Cleaning and Preserving Floors (Demonstration 


EE EE OE rere Perr rr Fleikeid 
Effects of Janitor Service on Learning....... Heilman 
CE ‘a6 nec hs b40 4 00-06.0045 056008R088 06008 Gamble 
SI RRR 6 6.09 0064 0000 Captain Wm. L. Martin 
a pe rr rrr errs Ganders 
Fuels and Firing (Lecture)................+... Fleikeid 
Firing and Boilers (Demonstration).......... Fleikeid 


Types of Ventilation, Advantages, Operation. .Gamble 
Friday, June lith 


ps BR ye | ” Prrerrrrere rrr ret Dempsey 
DS TT TT errerire re Strickland 
EE MIN, og ccc ccccrccerevecatsaseees Fleikeid 
POE ced cdae ETRE SESE se. Kosecntetoeversteoenes Brickey 
NE 6 BES EE 4GN 05 48 6006001000 40.6.7 055006 0000 68 oe Ganders 
Demonstration of Scrubbing Machine.........Dempsey 
Saturday, June 12th 
Care of Janitor Supplies and Equipment..... Fleikeid 
Pe CPO OE Gs 6c cc cccccccnesocsecvces Fleikeid 
Records, Fire Drill, Flag, Supv. of Children. .Ganders 
The Janitor and the Community............ .Morrison 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS NOTES 


—The campaign in New York to rid the state 
of diphtheria by 1930 is being carried on in 53 
of the 57 cities in the state of more than 10,000 
population; the medical societies of forty 
counties have endorsed the campaign and local 
committees in every county are cooperating. It 
is reported that the city of Auburn has not had 
a death from diphtheria in more than two years, 
as a result of intensive immunization work. In 
Yonkers, 3,413 children in the schools have been 
immunized by the city health department in ad- 
dition to those who have been immunized by 
family physicians. 

—Mr. L. B. Stephan of Jenkins, Ky., has been 
appointed director of the teacher training schoo] 
of Western Kentucky Teachers’ College at 
Bowling Green. Mr. Stephan is succeeded by 
Mr. J. G. Long, formerly principal of the high 
school at Jenkins. 

Supt. B. J. Brophy of Gas City, Ind., has 
been reelected and given a five-year contract. 
Supt. S. Howard Chase of Beverly, Mass., 
has been given an increase in salary from $4,600 
to $5,000. 








schools of California a year ago. She was 
formerly superintendent of the Tehama county 
schools and had a long teaching record. She 
was a graduate of the Chico Normal School. 


—Bridgeport, Conn. The school board has 
voted not to extend the term of the business 
manager from three to five years. Manager 
Wynkoop still has two years of his present term 
to serve. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board failed 
te approve a resolution that the Bible be used in 
opening exercises in the public schools. The 
motion failed after a vigorous argument among 





JOHN ENRIGHT, 
Formerly Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
Died July 16, 1926. 


About 2,288 tons will be used by the schools. 


—Wichita, Kans. The school board plans the 
erection of an administration building in the 
downtown section of the city. A special com- 
mittee has been appointed to select sites for con- 
sideration by the board. 


—Westport, Conn. The amount of insurance 
carried on school buildings has been increased 
450 per cent within the past two years. A jump 
from $80,000, the total insurance carried two 
years ago, to $360,000 for schools of the pres- 
ent, will be necessary. The board recommends 
a 500 per cent increase in the amount of 
premium, or an appropriation of $2,600 to pay 
premiums estimated to aggregate $2,570. The 
insurance policies are distributed among six 
local agents in such a manner that the premium 
falling due is the same each year. 

Cheboygan, Mich. The school board has pur- 
chased the local armory building for school use. 
The building will be remodeled and part of it 
used as a gymnasium. 


JOHN ENRIGHT PASSES 


—Mr. John Enright, former state commis- 
sioner of education of New Jersey, died sud- 
denly of heart disease on July 16th, at Asbury 
Park, N. J., where he had gone to give an ad- 
dress. 


Mr. Enright was born in New Jersey in 1852 
and received his education in the public schools 
and in the Trenton normal school. He began his 
career as a teacher in southern New Jersey, and 
later became superintendent of Monmouth 
County schools, a position he held for 21 years. 
He served six years as assistant commissioner 
of education of New Jersey, and he organized 
and served as secretary of the New Jersey 
Teachers’ Pension Fund. He received the in- 
terim appointment as Commissioner in 1921 and 
later was appointed for a full term of five years. 

Mr. Enright is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Anna Enright, and four children. 
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A Work of Art 


Yet for Science Built 


A Chemistry Desk is an achievement 
of generations of experimentation—from 
the simple table of the pioneer experi- 
menter to the finished Kewaunee product 
of today. 


While it is built for science, it is never- 
theless a work of art—as anyone will ap- 
preciate who inspects a Kewaunee Desk 
and realizes the craftsmanship necessary 
to produce such a beautiful and complete 
product. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture, as 
you know, is the product of the most com- 
plete manufacturing institution in Amer- 
ica today specializing on the production of 
High Grade Laboratory Furniture. 


But the largest or most complete fac- 
tory could never produce such a superla- 





LABORATO Sewuwiee 






FURNITURE 


tive product without workmen who love to 
make beautiful furniture and who have 
spent a lifetime in perfecting their art. 


Thanks, however, to large production, 
to labor-saving equipment and to skilled 
supervision, our men are able to produce 
the finest product of the time and sell it at 
a price that puts it within the reach of 
practically any school. 


Kewaunee is almost always chosen in 
schools where the highest educational 
standards in equipment are observed. If 
interested in equipment for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, 
Domestic Science, Manual Training, Art 
and Mechanical Drawing Room Furniture, 
etc., ask for the Kewaunee Book. It is free. 


Address all inquiries to the factory at Ke- 
waunee. 





r Cer 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 Lincoln St., 
Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Distributors: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
Denver Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
Los Angeles Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix 
Philadelphia Greensboro, N. C. El Paso Salt Lake City 


Portland, Ore. 


Des Moines 


San Francisco 
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Legal Provisions for and Custody of Public 
Funds for Secondary Schools 


(Continued from Page 67) 


school income.* Contracts entered into by pub- 
lie school boards, for teachers’ services, im 
excess of the year’s income are void.’ 

Other Expenses of Instruction (Supplies) 

The statutes of several states prohibit any 
member of a public secondary school board* or 
a teacher® in a public secondary school from 
being financially interested in any contract for 
instructional supplies for the school. Almost 
one-half of the states require that the public 
secondary school boards award orders for in- 
structional supplies, of more than a stipulated 
amount, to the lowest bidder after advertising 
for bids ;'° and also that such indebtedness shall 
not exceed the year’s income." 

The same regulations as to use of the budget 
system apply to expenditures for instructional 
supplies, as were mentioned relative to teachers’ 
salaries." 

Library (Including Textbooks) 

Twenty-seven state legislatures have enacted 
laws that require textbooks which are to be 
used in public secondary schools to be selected 
from lists approved by state educational author- 
ities.“ The Supreme Court of South Carolina 
upheld the statutory power of the state board 
of education to select textbooks for use in the 
public schools of the state, and to contract with 
certain publishers to furnish textbooks to the 
public schools at stipulated prices.'* Twenty- 
two states give statutory power to state school 
authorities to control prices at which textbooks 
must be sold within the state.’° Justice Farmer 
of the Illinois Supreme Court stated definitely 
that the state had such power to control prices 
of textbooks within the state in a 1911 decision: 
“The state has the undoubted right to regulate 
the adoption and price of textbooks used in the 
public schools.”!® 

After textbooks are adopted, they shall not 
be changed for a stated period (usually five 
years), according to the statutes of 23 states.’ 
The constitutionality of such a statute has been 
upheld by the Texas Supreme Court in recent 
decisions.** Such statutes are: 

“Enacted, not for the protection of book deal- 
ers, but for the protection of the public. The 
mere requirement of the law that books, when 
adopted, shall not be changed for a given time, 
and the resolution for the purchase of com- 
Seems: .lCt«‘(;:é‘i‘< eéSCROORB) C.tC«tti‘(C‘“Ci‘C‘#WK 
take the place of those then in use, did not 
constitute a binding contract between complain- 
ant and defendant.”!9 

Many of the states have constitutional or 
statutory provisions prohibiting the purchase 
or use of sectarian or partisan textbooks in 
public secondary schools and excluding the 
same from the public schools and public school 
libraries.2° The statutes of Kansas stipulate 
that certain textbooks or their equivalents are to 


*See key number 1677, Summary Chart. The statutes 
prohibiting expenditures in excess of the year’s in 
come apply to all forms of expenditure. 

7Charles Morley v. C. Powers, et al. (1882), 78 Tenn. 

*See key number 1662, Summary Chart. 

218, 219, 227, 228; Clara Wolfe, App. v. School Dist. No. 
2 Resp. (1910), 58 Wash. 212-214, 108 P. 442, 27 L. N. 8S. 
891: Lacey, et al. v. Bd. of Ed. of School Dist. A, City 
of Anadarko (1924), 98 Okla. 239, 224 Pac. 712, 713; 
Campe v. Bd. of Ed. of Loudon Dist., et al. (1924), 121 
S.E. 735, 736, 95 W. Va. 5386. 

*See key number 1668, Summary Chart. 

*See key number 1667, Summary Chart. 

See key number 1669, Summary Chart, for amounts. 

“See key number 1666, Summary Chart. 

“See key numbers 1646, 1665, 1701, Summary Chart. 

44See key number 1671, Summary Chart. 

“Owens v. Heyward, Governor, et al., Duncan v. 
Same, (1907), “8 S. C. 227, 58 S. E. 1095, 1099. 

“See key number 1674, Summary Chart. 

1%Pozen v. Rand, McNally & Co., et al. (1911), 250 
Ill. 561, 95 N. B. 623-625. 

11See key number 1673, Summary Chart. 

“Charles Scribner’s Sons v. Marrs, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction (1924) (Texas Supreme Court), 262 
S. W. 722, 726; American Book Co. v. Marrs, St. Supt. 
of Public Instr. (1924) (Texas Supreme Court), 262 
S. W. 730, 731. 

Attorney Gen., ex rel, Marr v. Bd. of Ed. 

(D. C. Heath & Co., Complainant) (1903), 
681. 686, 687, 95 N. W. 746. 
See key numbers 1670 and 1676, Summary 


of Detroit 
133 Mich. 


Chart. 





be used in the public secondary schools.?!: Such 
a statute was declared to be void and consti- 
tutional by the Tennessee Supreme Court in 
an early decision of 1899.?? 


Operation and Maintenance of Plant 
Under this classification are segregated ex- 


penditures as follows: 

a. Wages of janitors, 

ete. 

b. Fuel, water, light and power. 

ec. Janitors’ supplies. 

d. Care of grounds. 

e. Miscellaneous expenses of operation. 

The statutes of most of the states contain 
little or no specific mention of authorization or 
restrictions relative to the expenditures for the 
operation and maintenance of school plants. 
Apparently the power to make such expendi- 
tures is implied in the general powers granted 
to establish and maintain the public secondary 
schools. 

New Hampshire sets a limit of five per cent 
of total expenditures for public schools as the 
maximum amount that may be expended for 
the operation and maintenance of _ school 
plants.» Eight states provide by statutes that 
public secondary school boards shall not incur 
expenditures in excess of the assured income 
for the current year.** The usual regulations 
relative to the use of the budget system apply 
to expenditures for the operation and mainte- 
nance of the school plant.?®> Also the prohibi- 
tions against members of school boards or 
teachers in public schools being financially in- 
terested in contracts for public secondary school 
purposes apply to expenditures for operation 
and maintenance of school plants.’ 


engineers, gardeners, 


Eight states have statutory requirements that 
contracts involving expenditures exceeding a 
stipulated amount (usually $200) be in writ- 
ing. Also such contracts must be awarded to 
the lowest bidder after advertising for bids, 
according to the statutes of twenty states.* 


“Section 711, Chapter XXXVI, 
of Kansas, 1923, p. 197. 
“Leeper v. State (1899), 


Revised School Laws 
103 Tenn. 500, 516, 517, 587. 
*Section 3, Part 11, Laws of New Hampshire Relat 
ing to Public Schools, 1923, p. 24. 
“See key number 1677, Summary Chart. 
Summary Chart. 
Summary Chart. 
Summary Chart. 
number 1681, Summary Chart. 


*See key numbers 1646, 1665, 
1See key numbers 1668, 1667, 
7See key number 1680, 
*'See key 
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KEY CHART, PART 2. 


Fixed Charges 

The statutes of 28 states designate a maxi- 
mum rate of interest that may be paid legally 
by public secondary school districts on school 
bonds.* A few states specifically authorize the 
leasing of buildings and grounds for public 
secondary school purposes.° The statutes of 
eight states place limitations upon expenditures 
by requiring interest to be paid on outstanding 
liabilities.® 

Key Code 

Legal Limitations and Prohibitions of Expenditure 

General Control 


Key Number 
1645 


Provision 

The statutes of certain states prohibit the pay- 

ment of members of local public secondary 

school boards for their services (8).* 

In certain states the making of a budget of ex- 

penditures for the secondary schools is optional 

with the local school board (2).* 

*The figures in parenthesis indicate the number of 
states having this provision. 

1647 No employee of a public secondary school board 
shall be entitled to receive payment for services 
unless all records and reports have been properly 
submitted (1).* 

Teachers’ Salaries 

1648 The statutes of certain states prohibit the em- 
ployment of near relatives as teachers (4).* 

1649 The statutes of certain states provide that spe- 

cial aid shall be spent only for teachers’ salaries 

or other specified purposes (22).* 

A minimum salary scale for teachers or similar 

provision is included in the statutes of certain 

states (12).* 

Certain states prohibit by statute the employ- 

ment of teachers who are not citizens of the 

United States or have not signified their inten 

tions by applications for first papers (5).* 

The statutes of certain states limit the payment 

of salaries to public school educators who have 

complied with all school regulations including 

furnishing of final reports (6).* 

Public secondary school funds shall be expended 

only for teaching services of those who hold 

teachers’ certificates in full force and effect (10).* 

The statutes of certain states provide that no 

member of the local school board may be em- 

ployed as a teacher (1).* 

The statutes of certain states provide that con 

tracts for teachers’ services must be in writing 

(16).* 

The statutes of certain states prohibit the em- 

ployment of teachers who do not have the quali- 

fications prescribed by the state education de- 

partment (48).* 

The statutes of certain states provide that the 

local salary schedules of secondary school dis 

tricts be approved by the state education depart- 

ment (3).* 

The statutes of certain states prescribe a definite 

salary schedule which local school boards must 

pay, as a minimum, to secondary school teachers 
oa). 

The statutes of certain states stipulate that no 

discrimination shall be made in teachers’ salaries 

because of sex (4).* 

In employing teachers the local secondary school 

boards are prohibited from administering any 

religious or political tests according to the fe” 

stitutions and statutes of certain states (7).* 

The statutes of certain states prohibit the em- 

ployment of teachers in public secondary schools 

who wear any religious or sectarian garb (1).* 

1662 The constitutions and statutes of certain states 

prohibit the expenditure of public school funds 

for any type of sectarian instruction (see reli- 

gion) (20).* 

The statutes of certain states prohibit expendi- 

tures of public secondary school funds for speci- 

fied instructional purposes of more than 4&4 

stinulated maximum (5).* 

Other Expenses of Instruction (Supplies, etc.) 


1646 


1650 


1651 


1652 


1653 


1654 


1655 


1656 


1657 


1658 


1659 


1660 


1661 


1663 


*See key number 1682, Summary Chart. 

"See key number 1683, Summary Chart. 

*See key number 1684, Summary Chart. 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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Peterson Furniture 
or Laboratory and Library 
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Designed Right and Built for Service 


The experience of thirty-five years of specialization is embodied in the 
design and construction of Peterson Furniture for the laboratory and library. 
Thirty-five years of progress—years devoted to one ideal—that ideal of quality 
and service resulting in a growth from a work bench in a single room to a most 
modern woodworking plant covering sixty thousand square feet and equipped 
with the best machinery and methods known to the craft. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Peterson’s Standard Library Furniture 
meets all the requirements of a school li- 
brary and combines beauty of design with 
the highest type of construction to insure a 
long useful life of service. We also manu- 
facture furniture of special design when 
necessary. Mail floor plans of the rooms you 
wish to furnish and we will be pleased to 
send blueprints, specifications and estimate. 
This service is without cost or obligation. 


Write for Library Catalog No. 15. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Peterson’s Laboratory Furniture commands 
a leading position in schools throughout the 
country. Years of specialization has sup- 
plied the knowledge and skill to design and 
build laboratory furniture giving entire sat- 
isfaction. Where quality and dependable 
furniture counts you will find Peterson Fur- 
niture. A wide range of sizes and styles en- 
ables you to make selections most suitable 
for your particular requirements. 


Write for Laboratory Catalog No. 14-A. 


Correct in design, quality construction and a dependable service 
recommend Peterson Furniture as standard for your schools. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN— 


NEW YORK KENT, O. DENVER OMAHA 
GRAND RAPIDS RICHMOND, VA. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. DALLAS 
SHERIDAN, WYO. HOUSTON 


MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 
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School Cafeteria equipped with Gunn Lino Tables 


Lincoln Consolidated School—Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 


1664 The statutes of certain states require that all 
contracts for instructional supplies in lots ex- 
ceeding $200 in value must be in writing (8).* 


1665 In certain states local public secondary school 
boards are required by statute to budget the ex 
penditures for instructional supplies necessary 
for the ensuing year (22).* 

1666 The statutes of certain states prohibit the local 
secondary school board from incurring indebted 
ness in excess of income for any given year (8).* 

1667 The statutes of certain states prohibit public 
secondary school teachers from being financially 
interested in any contract for instructional sup 
plies for the school (6).* 


1668 The statutes of certain states provide that a 
member of a secondary school board shall not be 
financially interested in any contract for school 
instructional supplies for the school district 
(16).* 

1669 In certain states the statutes require that the 
public secondary school board shall award 
orders for instructional supplies of more than a 
stipulated amount to the lowest bidder after ad 
vertising for bids (20).* 


Library (Including Textbooks) 

1670 The statutes of certain states require that books, 
publications, or papers of a sectarian, partisan, 
or denominational character be excluded from 
public schools and public school libraries (13).* 


1671 Textbooks used in public secondary schools must 
be selected from lists approved by state educa 
tional authorities according to the statutes of 
certain states (27).* 

1672 Local school authorities are guaranteed freedom 
in textbook selection for public secondary 
schools in certain states (14).* 

1673 The statutes of certain states provide that when 
textbooks are adopted for use in publie second 
ary schools they shall not be changed for a 
stated period (23).* 

1674 The statutes of certain states provide for con 
trol by state school authorities of prices at 
which textbooks must be sold to secondary 
school students (22).* 

1675 In certain states it is required that certain 
specified books or their equivalents be used in 
the public secondary schools (1).* 

1676 The constitutions or statutes of certain states 
prohibit the purchase or use of sectarian or 
partisan textbooks in public secondary schools 
(7).* 

Operation of Plant 

1677 The statutes of certain states prohibit the in 
curring of indebtedness in excess of the assured 
income of the current school year (8).* 


1678 The statutes of certain states prohibit expendi 
tures for the operation of a school plant above 
a specified maximum (1).* 

Maintenance of Plant 


1679 The statutes of certain states prohibit expendi 
tures for maintenance of a school plant above a 
specified maximum (1).* 

1680 The statutes of certain states require that main 
tenance contracts involving costs in excess of ¢ 
stipulated amount be in writing (8).* 


1681 In certain states the statutes require that con 
tracts for maintenance that exceed a stipulated 
amount be awarded to the lowest bidder after 
advertising for bids (20).* 

Fixed Charges 

1682 The statutes of certain states prescribe the 
maximum rate of interest that may legally be 
paid by public secondary school districts on 
school bonds (38).* 

1683 In certain states the provision is included in the 
statutes that the local school board may be 
authorized to lease school property by the vote 
of the people (3).* 

1684 If there are no public school funds available to 
pay warrants when presented,. the warrants 
draw interest until paid, according to the stat 
utes of certain states (8).* 


(To be concluded.) 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS AS 
APPLIED TO AUDITORIUMS 


(Concluded from Page 70) 
acceptable for the rendition of anything in 
which artistic quality is a prime requisite, and 
for this purpose unassisted auditoriums will for 
a long time, perhaps, always, be the rule. 

Generally speaking, a theatre must be mod- 
erate in size, while an auditorium for musical 
numbers, such as orchestral or choral perform- 
ances, may be much larger. Such performances 
usually include several vocal solo numbers and 
this rather limits the size of the room. 

Experience with existing auditoriums leads 
to an empirical rule connecting the volume of 
the room with the maximum number of orches- 
tral instruments suitable. This rule is ex- 
pressed in Table 5. No distinction is here made 
between wind and string instruments, which are 
supposed to be present in balanced quantity. 

In ease the orchestra is reinforced by the 
The new 
music room at the Library of Congress is a case 
in point. Its volume is about 100,000 cubic 
feet. At the opening concert there was present 
an orchestra of 26 pieces, which, with the organ, 
produced an excessive reverberation perceptibly 
spoiling the effect of sudden pauses after a loud 
The indicated limit for this room is 
perhaps twelve or fifteen pieces with the organ. 


organ due allowance must be made. 


chord. 
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GUNN 


‘LINO’ Desks 


for Teachers 


LENO’ Tables 


for Cafeterias 
are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 
No Breakage of Tops 





Quiet and Pleasing 


Sample of Top and 
Fall Particulars 
on Request 


THE GUNN 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND. RAPIDS, MICH. 





As to interior finish, this should be planned 
with both echo and reverberation in mind. A 
liberal use of coffering on ceiling and sloping 
upper walls should effectually prevent echo 
from this source, and the interior finish should 
be calculated to give a reverberation time as in- 
dicated by the average range in Table 1, using 
panels of absorbing material in such quantity 
as may be necessary to reduce the reverberation 
time to a suitable value. Such materials, of 
several kinds, are now available commercially. 


TABLE 5 
Volume of room Number of 
instruments 
SE. kn G5 yal was Wing s0d44 6046454 00.000050b00% 10 
CL (6a bi 0lbs 4a OWES a kbO 6096 EONS GOR OSSS LOS 20 
EE ak s5 eee tneves 45406056 Cw EES SKSE CEA 30 
SED cee eb bs +ahks 504056040448 400540000400808 6 
RE wits debbedesdaGst4esseedesrackGoaes ee 80 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—The rule that in the appointments of teach- 
ers the initiative should be in the hands of the 
superintendent is questioned by members of the 
Indianapolis, Indiana, school board. The chair- 
man of the instruction committee is reported in 
the public press to have said: “The instruction 
committee hardly seems necessary, for its 
recommendations have been getting no consid- 
eration. As chairman of the committee, I re- 
fuse to be used as a rubber stamp, and if the 
committee is not needed, why not do away with 
ar” 

Thereupon the Indianapolis Star said: “The 
issue is not one between the present members 
of the school board and Superintendent E. U. 
Graff. The executive head of the teaching divi- 
sion should be more intimately acquainted with 
the professional ability of principals and teach- 
ers than members of the school board, whose 
information usually would be based on personal 
acquaintanceship or on reports of friends or 
neighborhood organizations, where favoritism 
or prejudice might enter. 

“The newer members of the school board 
could not hope to familiarize themselves with 
the professional capacity of individual teachers. 

“In the educational field the word of the super- 
intendent ordinarily should be accepted and to 
that extent approval by the board should be 
largely a formality.” 
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Kitchen of the Sacred Heart 
Sanitarium, Milwaukee. 


Here’s a Most Unique Gas 
Range Installation! 


ONCEALED flues, no shelving, no hood — just a large, smooth, 


Hot-Top cooking surface with great oven capacity. Unusual but 
workable. 


| Conditions in the kitchen suggested this type of installation. Vulcan 
| Hot-Top Gas Ranges made it possible. 


If you have a kitchen space problem, your local gas company or ee 
equipment dealer can show you how to solve it with 
Vulcans. Investigate—today. Or write us for details 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP 
VULCAN Division, 18 East 41st Street, New York 


Pacific Coast Distributor 
Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisc< 


ULCAN 


GAS RANGES 
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Efficient Kitchens 


and Dining Rooms 
require careful planning 


Consult with us on your Kitchen and Dining Room 
needs. Take advantage of our information and long 
experience on special school equipment. 


Regardless of the kindred information you may have 
on file, you will find the suggestions and data of our 
Engineering Department thoroughly worth while. 


Layouts and estimates gladly furnished entirely with- 
out obligation. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE (o. 


519 HURON ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 


las EVERYTHING 
or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 





FIVE SCIENCE TABLES FOR PRICE OF ONE! 


The Sheldon No. 108 Table shown above is readily 
adaptable to teaching chemistry, physics, biology, agri- 
culture and general science. 


Schools which have but one room for these subjects find in the 
above table the solution to their problem. 


Where it is found desirable to conduct a course in chemistry the 
first semester and physics the next the above table has been 
found to meet the requirements exceptionally well. 


When used as a physics table the reagent shelves can be re- 
moved, the disappearing pantry cock folded down into the sink, 
the sink cover placed over the sink and the upright rods 
screwed into their sockets. When used as a chemistry table the 
operation is reversed. 


Write us mentioning this advertisement and we will send 
you a blueprint showing a suggestive layout of the above 
table in a standard room. We will also mail you our latest 
catalog illustrating and describing our 300 different de- 
signs for science laboratory and vocational depurtments. 


K. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


SCIENCE LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


1, Interlocking direct 
sprays 


2. Smale waterflow, 
125 galions per 
minute 


3. Large spray tubes 


Easy acting doors, 
4. with. rugged chain 
suspension 


, Heavy copper hood 

5 and tank 

6. indestructible 
scrap trays 

7, Powerful, balanced, 
long-wearing pump 

8. Simplified control 

9, All interior parts 


removable without 
tools 


10, Easy cleaning of 


interior 
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THE LARGEST SINGLE 
RACK-TYPE DISHWASHER 


And the Only One That Provides 
All of These Ten Features 


? HE remarkable new Model S-1 AUTOSAN is the 
only large single rack-type dishwasher in which 
you will find ALL THE TEN EFFICIENCY FEA- 
TURES so essential to quick, safe, economical dish- 
washing. A unique system of inter-locking sprays, 
large spray tubes, easy acting doors, heavy copper 
hood and tank, indestructible scrap tray and simpli- 
fied control are but a few of the outstanding features 
which assure long life and dependable service. 

Compact in size and surprisingly low-priced, Model 
S-1 COLT AUTOSAN fills a real need for efficient 
dishwashing in small hotels, restaurants and institu- 
tions. Ask your Kitchen Equipment Dealer about 
Model S-1 AUTOSAN or write us for interesting 
descriptive folder. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


OLT AUTOSAN 


DISH AND SILVER CLEANING MACHINE 


MEMORANDUM 


or 


J Messrs. 


JOHNSON 
BISSELL 
SINKLER 
CATHERINE 
TRUMBAUER 
BROCKIE 
WINDRIM 
MONOGHAN 
TILDEN 
KELKER 
REGISTER 
KAST 

BORIE 
ZANTZINGER 
MEDARY 
TILTON 
HEACOCK 
RICHTER 
UPJOHN 
HOKANSON 
DRUCKENMILLER 
WILLIAMS 
GREGORY 
ZIMMERMANN 
GITHENS 

DAY 

SIBLEY 
BRUNNER 
TACHAU 
KLAUDER 
VOUGHT 
FOGG 
WUNDER 
PERROT 

their contempora 
ries and associates 


OOKING ABOUT one sees 
£ more and more fine establish- 
ments where good food is served well 
and where Dougherty’ s “Superior” 
Kitchen Equipment 
is used 
exclusively. 


P. S.—Many 
Executives are 
careful now 

to Specify 
Dougherty’ s 
“SUPERIOR” 
Equipment 

Jor the 
Preparation 
and Serving 


of Food 


Expertly 
Kite then eer ed 


by 
DOUGHERTY 
at 
1009 
Arch Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1852 
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THERE ARE 


NO HIGHER IDEALS 
NO FINER TRADITIONS 


THAN THOSE WHICH 


ARE 


BEHIND THE WORLD FAMOUS 


“VAN”? EQUIPMENT 


Specify it for your School Cafeteria — with 
every assurance of enduring quality, sturdy 
construction and right price 


Q Yhe John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


on 
a3 


met CITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND 
ATLANTA 


“That Enduring Quality” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF TABLES 
AND CHAIRS 
(Concluded from Page 50) 


in rear of the pupils, very convenient. It is 
easier to see all pupils, and discipline is not 
difficult. 

Some of the advantages are real aids in mak- 
ing the day’s work profitable. Each student has 
a much larger surface upon which to work. 
This proves a special advantage in penmanship, 
drawing, and in the use of reference material. 
Teachers report that there is a greater tendency 
for pupils to rest their arms or books on the 
edge of the table and assume a correct reading 
position, at the same time getting the right dis- 
tance for comfort by moving the chair. The 
fact that students can adjust themselves to the 
best studying and resting positions must 
account for the fact that there is less restless- 
ness and fatigue. In discussing this point, 
teachers were surprised when they could not 
remember a single case of drowsiness. 

Pupils can stand where they are or move to 
and from their place of work very easily. When 
necessary for material to be used in common by 
two pupils, they are in position to do so con- 
veniently. 

The tables are heavy and solid, keeping them 
free from movement and vibration. Students 
are sure of a still surface upon which to work. 
These same features will make repairs few and 
simple. Tables are easily moved, however, to 
permit the use of any room for special purposes. 
The janitor’s work of sweeping and mopping is 
easier and better done than with any other type 
of seating, with which we have had experience. 
Floors remain uninjured. 

Of course, there is the advantage common to 
all movable seats. You do not need to keep a 
surplus of furniture in each room, since it can 
be quickly placed when needed, allowing a mini- 


_ SU Cincinnati een 


CHICAGO 
LOUISVILLE 
DETROIT 
PITTSBUKGH 


MUSKOGEE 
BUFFALO 


mum outlay for furniture. Seating is easily in- 
stalled and moved as enrollment increases or 
decreases in each room. 

We are not convinced that this is an ideal 
type of seating, but the experiment has made 
us aware of the fact that proper school seating 
has not received the attention it deserves, and 
there is no scientific basis upon which to ex- 
plain the construction of much seating which 
we are now using. Teachers in rooms equipped 
with the kind, described in this experiment, 
recognize both its faults and advantages, but 
are not willing to return to the traditional type 
of seats. 

FISCAL STATEMENTS SHOWING 


INDEBTEDNESS 
(Continued from Page 55) 


Statements of Temporary Loans 
Temporary loans are usually made in antici- 


pation of taxes, or other revenue. With a well- 
planned budget and an adequately controlled 
income program,‘ the amount of temporary 
loans become a minimum. The current policies 
of the school board in this regard can be com- 
pared with those of previous years if the essen- 
tial facts concerning short time loans are set 
forth clearly. Since borrowed money in this 
form has been expended for current needs, loans 
outstanding appear as liabilities in the balance 
sheet, and additional supporting statements 
showing clearly the details are necessary. The 
following statement might well serve this pur- 
pose, the schedule heading to read thus: “7J'em- 
porary Loans Issued During the Year and Out- 
standing as at (date).” The vertical columns 
should include a tabulation for all notes, and 
interest-bearing warrants issued during the 
year, as well as those outstanding from’ previous 
years. 


‘Engelhardt, Fred: Accounting Control of the In- 
come Needs, September, 1925, American School Board 
Journal. 








Total Current 
Expenditures 


otal Propert y 
alue (Cost) 





‘Temporary Loan and 
Reserve Ratio 


DIAGRAM 3. 


The horizontal columns should contain the 
following information: 

1. Purpose of loan and Authorization. (Min- 
ute-book resolution.) 

2. Date of Issue. 


3. Interest Rate. 

4. Date of Maturity. 

5. Date of Payment. 

6. Interest Payments During Year. 


7. Interest Accrued Not Payable at Close of 
Fiscal Period. 


8. Total Interest Paid and Accrued. 
9. Amount Outstanding at Close of Year. 


Important Temporary Loan Ratios 
State laws may also limit the school authori- 
ties in the amount of current borrowing, and fix 
the period during which such loans must be 
paid. To give adequate publicity to these facts 
and to keep the executive authorities informed 
the following ratios are an important help: 
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For Single Doors and Double Doors With Mullion 


No. K 254—For Exit and Entrance — Knob 


and Plate. O.S. Trim. 


No. H 254—For Exit and Entrance — Grip 


No. 


and Thumb Piece. O. S. Trim. 


54—For Exit only—no Outside Trim. 


MADE BY 


The Steffens-Amberg Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


The Sum of Amounts Borrowed X 
Time in Months 


Temporary 

Loan Ratio= 12 X Current Expenditures. 

Temporary Loans 

Cost Ratio= Total Annual Interest Payments 
Current Expenditures 

Temporary Loans and 

Reserve Ratio = Average Monthly Loans 

Outstanding 


Average Monthly Cash Balance 


Where legal limitation is fixed by law on the 
taxable valuation, this ratio should be calcu- 
lated. It is true that in different organizations 
other ratios peculiar to the local plan of financ- 
ing will be of real value to the management. 
Even in municipalities where the accounting 
control is centralized in the city offices, such 
facts are essential to the school officials. 


CARING FOR EQUIPMENT 
(Concluded from Page 56) 
one person has as much right to the use of this 
property as another. 

Mrs. Jones’ request is granted. And it is not 
long until a similar request is made by some- 
one else. So before another term begins, half if 
not more of the books of the library are 
“scattered to the four winds of the earth,” as 


it were. Hundreds of dollars are expended 
yearly for school libraries, from which the in- 
dividual pupil realizes comparatively little 
value. 


Often carelessness is shown in the matter of 
keeping the building closed during the vaca- 
tion. It is not an uncommon sight to pass 
schoolhouses during the summer months where 
the door is not only unlocked but where it is 


PAT. DEC. 1, 1925 


actually standing wide open. This fact will 
seem very deplorable to one who considers that 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of equipment is thus 
exposed to anyone who might be constrained to 
destroy or steal it. 

The law in most contemplates a 
monthly examination of the school property by 
the board of directors, prior to paying the 
teacher. In some states, in fact, the board is 
required to sign a certificate to the effect that 
the property has been cared for. This certifi- 
cate appears on the back of each schedule and 
one schedule is required by law each month. 
In a nine months’ term this certificate must be 
signed no less than nine times. This appears 
a little strange to one who knows that in the 
majority of instances not one examination. of 
the school property has been made throughout 
the term. 


states 


No intentional wrong is committeed. But it 
is a matter of flagrant neglect, a neglect which 
every taxpayer in the district his part 
to repair and replace injured and destroyed 
public property. 


costs 


There are remedies for these ills if we will 
only apply them. 

In the first place, if the books in the school 
library are to be used during the vacation, the 
board should appoint one to act as 
librarian and to keep a careful eye on every 
volume. Each applicant for a book should be 
required to “sign” for it and a generous time 
limit should be set for the use of each book. 
An enthusiastic librarian can do much to pro- 
mote reading and adult education. 


some 


It goes without saying that the door to the 
school building should be kept locked and win- 
dows, ete., kept closed and locked. 

It will not take long at the close of each 
month to make an examination of the school 


Made in Brass and 
Bronze. 


Small number of work- 
ing parts—will not get 
out of order. 


Heavy and simple in con- 
struction. 


Made to meet the re- 
quirements a School Door 
Panic Lock is subject to. 


No mortising. 
Easily installed. 


Page 23—Cat. 30 
Send for Copy 





property. The teacher may be held responsible 
for any property damaged or destroyed, if it is 
evident that it occurred as a result of failure 
upon her part to do her duty. 

Boards need have no fear of becoming un- 
popular with the teaching force by enforcing a 
rigid watch over equipment. 

Every real teacher appreciates the opp$rtun- 
ity of working in a building blest with good 
equipment. Furthermore, a friendship is hard- 
ly worth having that vanishes when one dares 
to perform a simple duty. 


—Abington, Pa. A new salary schedule re- 
cently adopted, will become effective in Sep- 
tember next. Under the schedule, the range 
of salaries is from $1,200 to $2,000 in elementary 
grades, with yearly increments of $100, and 
maximums of $1,600 and $1,800. 


In order to advance beyond $1,600, a teacher 
must have a rating of high and must show six 
semester hours of approved professional work 
after initial appointment. To advance beyond 
$1,800, it is required that a teacher have a rating 
of superior, and that she present evidence of 
twelve additional semester hours of approved 
training. 


A special class schedule for teachers of back- 
ward children provides $300 in advance of the 
schedule at each step. 

The high school teachers’ schedule ranges 
$100, with the exception of the supervising 
principals of elementary schools. Teachers re- 
ceiving the maximum salaries of their classes 
will receive an added $100 beginning September 
first. Teachers in elementary and junior high 
schools will similarly be increased $100 on Jan- 
uary first, and on September first. 


—A new salary schedule has been adopted at 
Princeton, Ky. Under the schedule, elementary 
teachers, with one year’s college training, will 
receive $80 per month; those with one and one- 
half years’ college work will receive $85 per 
month, and those with two years’ work $90 per 
month. 
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ALBERENE 
2 STONE = 


NON-ABSORBENT, FLAME-RESISTANT. PERMANENT 


LBERENE Stone Shower Stalls, Toilet Partitions and other | 
Sanitary Work fit in exactly with the modern idea that the | 
best school equipment is that upon which maintenance is the | 
lowest, over the longest period of service. | 
Alberene Stone is a natural, quarried stone—ages in the making | 
—selected for its time-resist- 
ing qualities. Its color is a 
pleasing light gray. It is 
dense, close-grained, non-ab- 
sorbent and stain-proof. Our 
methods of assembling make 
joints that are as lasting as 
the material itself — sanitary 
and water-tight always. 
And as a material for stair 
treads, Alberene Stone has 
the right color, the right hard- 
ness, the right surface. It is 
increasingly in demand for 
schools and institutions. 








Let us send you our Speci- 
fications and Detail Sheets 
for your file. 


Memorial School No. 11, Passaic, N. J. 
John F. Kelly, Architect. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY | 
153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newark 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Richmond St.Louis 


| 
| 
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The’ potter Tubular Fire » Bases’ 


Designed Especially ae vitheds 
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Drawing Show 
“Me thod 2 of Operatio: on. 


WHY WORRY 


any longer about loss of life due to 
fire or panic in your 


School Buildings 


Install 


POTTER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPES 


and your worries will be over for the 
next 25 or 30 years. 

Place your order with us early 
enough so they can be installed be- 
fore school opens this fall. 





Write for literature and list of installations 
near you. 


Potter Manufacturing Corporation 
General Office 


1860 Conway Bldg., Chicago, III. 
WE OFFER ATTRACTIVE PRICES ON PANIC BOLTS 
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Model D Electrically 
Operated Hoist at le 
Central oy 
High School, 
Cohnebus, 1) f 
Ohio. / | 


Wm. B. Ittner, 
Architect. 


1866-1926 


Sixty Years of Service 
to the 


ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


Thousands of satisfactory installations 


from Maine to California! 


GILLIS & GEOQGHEGAN 


West Broadway, New York 
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Luther Burbank School Stockton California 
Opening 20'-9” z 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 

The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 

The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Manual Training Bench No. 25 
If you are in need of benches, you will make no 
mistake in considering this bench. For informa- 
tion regarding our full line of superior manual 
training benches, domestic science, sewing and 


drawing tables, vises, laboratory furniture, etc., 
write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 WEST 26th ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Oakland, California 





What does Your 
Library need? 


HE photograph above shows a com- 

plete installation of “Y and E” li- 
brary equipment in the Hughes High 
School Library, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Here are a few of the many items 
“Y and E” can supply for your library: 
charging desks; librarians’ desks; mag- 
azine racks; newspaper racks; shelving; 
dictionary stands; bulletin § boards; 
tables, chairs, costumers, cards. 
Write our Library Department for in- 
formation on ,any item that interests 
you. 


819 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Y and E 


School and Library Equipment 


Ci} OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








BIOLOGY 
TABLE 
No. 4000 


STANDARD... 


In Biology Classrooms 


Substantially constructed to meet classroom needs. 69” long, 2’ 
wide and 32” high. Accommodates two students at one time, 
both facing one way. One drawer for each of four students; 
cupboard for general use. Body of selected oak, golden finish. 
Top of birch, treated ebonacid. 25@” oak legs braced with a heavy 
oak leg rail. Reinforced with Wiese steel corner irons. 


Send for our special Catalog No. 30 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 


for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Magazine Rack 





Charging Desk 


: co Laboratory Furniture |f 
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SCHOOL WILL OPEN SOON! 


THERE IS STILL TIME TO EQUIP WITH 
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The American Twins of 1812 

By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Cloth, 195 pages. 
School edition, 88 cents. Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

The adventures of Jonathan and Phoebe—par- 
ticularly the former—during the war of 1812, 
make up the subject matter of this timely book. 
“Jon” is a bound boy on the farm of a selfish 
Pennsylvania farmer, and is thrilled by news of 
the war against England. He runs away to sea 
with an Irish sailor, is captured by the British, 
and witnesses the historic defeat of the 
Guerriere by the Constitution. Later he re- 
turns to Pennsylvania where his sister is in the 
service of a member of Congress and the two 
are made happy by his appointment as a mid- 
shipman. The story is told simply and natur- 
ally, and contains more than one thrill in the 
descriptions of sea battles and pursuits and the 
gallant conduct of American sailors and com- 
manders. In interest and natural continuity of 
story, it is quite above the high average of the 
earlier “twin” books. 

The appearance of the book at this time, when 
the school children of the nation are raising 
funds to rehabilitate the historic frigate “Con- 
stitution” adds to the value of the book. 
Everyday Doings at Home 

By Emma Serl. Cloth bound, 128 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, New York. 

The author in this silent reader tells about a 
family of squirrels. There is Father Squirrel 
and Mother Squirrel, and all the little tots, their 
duties, their pastimes, and their social obliga- 
tions. 

Through a series of illustrations and a text 
that is bound to fascinate the child fancy, the 
lesson of courtesy is emphasized. The author 
inculeates good manners at home, at school, and 
in visiting friends. The polite little Squirrels 








WOOD SEAT $2.75 


COMFORTABLE 
SUBSTANTIAL 
ATTRACTIVE 
and above all, 
QUIET IN OPERATION 





CLARIN CHAIRS ARE 


GUARANTEED 


AGAINST BREAKAGE FOR 


FIVE YEARS 





are raised to attend to the several duties of the 
home and to respect authority. 

Eleven pages are devoted to silent reading 
exercises which aim to test comprehension. The 
illustrations by Harry E. Wood are well done. 


Days, Months, and Seasons 

Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Kingdoms 

Animal Sounds and Noises: What They Say 
and How They Move 

Who Am I? 

By Lena C. Albinger. Ideal School Supply 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

This material is intended as silent reading and 
seat work for between-recitation periods. The 
first package is used in the third and fourth 
grades as drill in the days of the week, months 
of the year, seasons, and in calendar building. 
The second package is used as nature study for 
third and fourth grades, the third package as a 
study of animal life, and the last is a series of 
48 nature riddles on subjects of interest to 
second and third grade pupils. Attractive and 
instructive illustrations aid in solving the 
riddles and in giving pupils lasting impressions 
of the things described. 


After Testing, What? 

By Hobart M. Corning. Cloth, 224 pages. 
Price, $1.60. Published by Scott, Foresmen & 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

The question which forms the title of this book 
is appropriate. How can the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars for testing and test ma- 
terials be justified, unless means are found and 
utilized to put the results into effective use? 
Why waste the time of teachers and children 
unless instructional results are achieved that 
prove the economy of the entire idea? 


The present book is one _ superintendent’s 
answer to the question, “After Testing—What?” 
It is in brief a description of the use of stand- 
ard intelligence and achievement tests and of a 
three track, or three speed, plan of reorganiza- 
tion by which the results of the tests have been 
turned into educational efficiency and economy. 
The idea worked out by the author contemplates 
not only the classification of children into three 
great groups of fast, medium, and slow, but it 
also requires the modification of the material 


| 
CLARIN FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Channel tubular steel frame with solid 
rubber feet and wood or upholstered seat. 


WRITE or WIRE us for a SAMPLE 


LEATHERETTE SEAT $3.50 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 
2448-54 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send sample for inspection. 


We Wie Wn ca sc ditveasseere ete wees chairs. 
(Check Finish and seat desired) 
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offered to each of the groups and some changes 
in the methods of instruction. The slow chil- 
dren are taught essentials only; the fast receive 
instruction of a decidedly enriched type, while 
the average are to receive a medium amount 
and quality of material adapted to their ability. 
That the idea has worked may be judged by these 
statements: Retardation is practically elimi- 
nated. The work is so arranged that all chil- 
dren who are regular in attendance and who are 
reasonably industrious can be promoted. No 
children are now held back because they cannot 
do the required work.” Under the old organi- 
zation 12.6 per cent of the upper grade pupils 
failed, the present failures are 1.7 per cent. 

It would be interesting to learn whether the 
severely simplified curriculum for the slow chil- 
dren does not omit some essentials that may be 
considered necessary, and to determine the ulti- 
mate value of the enrichment for the very bright 
children as against greater speed through the 
use of the curriculum now used by the average 
children. Probably these questions can be 
answered in a year or two when the experiment 
has been farther demonstrated under varying 
conditions and further refinements in the “three 
track” idea have been worked out. 


State Support for Public Schools 

By Paul R. Mort. Cloth bound, 104 pages. 
Published by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

This is the first of a series of books to be 
published on the subject of school finance. The 
present volume deals with the subject of state 
school support. It discusses the equalization of 
educational opportunity and then defines educa- 
tional undertakings that can be included in 
minimum programs. 

The author gives attention to the division of 
support between state and locality, and points 
out the discrepancies that arise in the poorer 
districts as against the better situated districts. 
He explains the New York equalization law, 
the Maryland law, the Morrison plan for North 
Carolina, and the Singleton plan for Georgia, 


Part two of the book concerns itself with the 
techniques involved in the development of a 
satisfactory system of state support for public 
schools. 
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Solid Bronze Hardware 


Studies in Vocational Information 

By William G. Bate and Eliza Ann Wilson. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, $1.20. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 

The lectures and studies in this book have 
been developed from classroom talks intended 
to arouse interest in, and intelligent attention 
to, the economic and vocational problems of 
making a living. The book is a welcome de- 
parture from earlier books on the study of occu- 
pations in that it ties together the three or four 
elements of preparation for a vocation through 
education, the economic phases of earning a liv- 
ing, the personal choice of a vocation depending 
upon personal likes and aptitudes, and the 
element of character as a factor in success. 
The last mentioned phase of the book is a dis- 
appointment because it narrows the discussion 
to only those elements which make for voca- 
tional success. Mr. Charles Schwab’s “ten com- 
mandments of success” are excellent in them- 
selves but they cover only a section of the orig- 
inal ten commandments which lay down the 
principles for all-around success of life. The 
chapter on the world’s work is a masterful sur- 
vey of the leading occupational fields. 
Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic 

By G. T. Buswell. Paper, 228 pages. Price, 
$1.50. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill. 


This monograph presents the results of orig- 
inal studies in the four fundamental operations, 
to discover the processes used by children and 
the causes for common errors, or rather the in- 
correct and clumsy mental processes which re- 
sult in errors. The investigator and his asso- 
ciates found an astonishing number and variety 
of difficulties due to lapses in one or more of the 
mental processes which must be used in any 
arithmetical work. Children, they found, have 
difficulties because some of the processes are 
hard to learn and the difficulties are hardly ap- 
preciated by adults who have resisted them by 
learning and long practice. The work in arith- 
metic can be improved most, not by additional 
drill, so much as by more, better, and specific, 
helpful teaching. The teacher must himself 
understand the difficulties and help the child 
acquire correct information and correct habits 
of work. The emphasis should not be greatly 
less upon drill, but upon proper methods of work 
before drill is begun. 


MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 


Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 


Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard 


Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation 
K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Pad 


No Petty Pilfering 


Reduction of Heating Expense 
Nothing to Get Out of Order 


School supervisors, instructors in teacher- 
training classes, and curriculum building will 
find in the study a mine of information. 


Research for Teachers 

By Burdette Ross Buckingham. Cloth, 386 
pages. List Price, $2.20. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York City. 

The argument of this interestingly written 
book is that teachers must take an active part 
in all educational research if teaching technique 
is to be developed and teachers are to be held 
in esteem as professional workers. In ten chap- 
ters the author outlines the chief factors and 
principles which must guide educational experi- 
mentation, its recording, and _ application. 
Separate chapters take up the learning process, 
the kind and application of statistics, intelli- 
gence testing, educational testing, examina- 
tions, the classification of pupils, individual 
remedial instruction, etc. The discussion is 
quite simple and as brief and popular as these 
technical subjects may be made. The reader 
will very likely depend for initiative in most 
research work, upon her superiors in super- 
visory or administrative positions and requires 
information that will make her a cheerful co- 
operator and later, with experience, an origina- 
tor in search and experimentation. 

We should like to see a little broader defini- 
tion of education in the opening chapter, than 
one which limits itself to social adjustment. 


How to Weave Linens 

Edward F. Worst. Cloth, Imperial octavo, 
166 pages. Price, $3.50. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

One of the finest and most satisfying of the 
handicrafts which have survived in this age of 
machine made goods is that of weaving. The 
author of this book has been an outstanding 
figure, not only as an educator and craftsman, 
but as a commanding and effective advocate of 
craftsmanship in weaving. The present work 
is the result of his many years of study and ex- 
perience. The collection of patterns includes 
not only many original and adapted patterns, 
but also patterns collected from European and 
American colonial sources, in the course of 
travels in out-of-the-way places. 

The book is intended for the experienced 
weaver and contains little’ for the novice, except 
introductory chapters on the raising of flax and 
the preparation and spinning of linen. Each 
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of the numerous patterns, which range from the 
simplest two-harness drafts to the most com- 
plicated ten harness damask weave, is illus- 
trated with an accurate photograph supple- 
mented with a draft and complete directions for 
tie-up and treadling. Schools in which weav- 
ing is taught will be particularly interested in a 
considerable number of attractive patterns of 
medium difficulty for luncheon sets, napkins, 
etc. 

Business Correspondence Handbook 

Edited by James H. Picken, A.M. 836 pages, 
cloth bound. Published by A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The subject of business correspondence is ex- 
haustively dealt with. It not only covers the 
matter of form and style, but embodies the 
science of business promotion through the art 
of correspondence. 

The editor has brought to his service the best 
thought and experience on the subject. He 
tells how to plan a letter, how to make it effec- 
tive, how to close a letter. He analyzes busi- 
ness prospects, how to develop them, and how 
to realize them. 

Problems in Artistic Wood Turning 

Earl W. Ensinger. Cloth, 72 pages. Price, 
$1.25. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

While this book does not proclaim itself to 
be a text and does not contain the simple opera- 
tions in turning, it does provide a well-rounded 
course of spindle and face-plate turning. If 
supplemented with the instruction which any 
good teacher gives, it will enable any student to 
gain experience in the widest variety of work. 
The problems are of the interesting and useful 
novelty and furniture types, carefully designed 
for good curves and proportions, and adapted 
to use in the average home. 


Magic Casements 

Compiled by George S. Carhart and Paul A. 
McGhee. Cloth, 727 pages. Published by the 
Macmillan Co., New York City. 

This collection of poems has been chosen 
from the works of old classical as well as very 
recent writers. It is divided into four parts, 
for the four years of high school. It is to be 
observed that the editors have been guided in 
their choice of some poems by the fact that 
they are songs “the same that ofttimes hath 
charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn.” In so 
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Rigid and Safe, 
But Easy to Fold 


Beacon Chairs have a rigidity which will 
be especially appreciated by those who 
have objected to the shakiness and wobbly 
construction of ordinary chairs. Beacon 
Chairs cannot break down or fold acciden- 
tally! Yet they are easily and quickly 
folded for storage or for an emergency 
exit. 


Beacon Chairs will not tip—and there are 
no protruding parts to catch on clothing. 


Economical 


Beacon Chairs, although they possess innumer- 
able points of superiority, cost less than other 
folding chairs of the better grade. Even if they 
did cost more, they would prove far more eco- 
nomical—because of the long and satisfying serv- 
ice which they give. 


Send fora Sample ogy 
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BEACON STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY; 
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1841-1845 Carroll Avenue “ie 
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Their comfort makes better students 
Their quietness aids classroom efficiency 


Their sturdiness insures against replacements 


HE GENUINE comfort afforded by the new Beacon Folding 
Chair results mainly from a feature which has never be- 


fore been available in a steel-frame chair—a generously propor- 
tioned and properly tilted back, designed to support the spine 
and kidneys. Contributing further to this comfort are a seat 
of ample dimensions, and a rigid all-steel frame which prevents 


wobbling or tipping. 


Noiseless 


Beacon Chairs are noiseless—due to their rigid 
construction and the rubber leg-tips. They are 
entirely free from the clatter and creaking 
which prove so objectionable in ordinary chairs. 


Strength —Backed by a 
Five-Year Guarantee 


Strength comes from the use of an exclusive 
cold-rolled, tubular steel frame to which the 
cross supports and moving parts are electrically 
welded and riveted. No bolts and screws are 
used anywhere. This frame is so strong that 
we guarantee it for five years against breakage 
or bending —even under a weight of 1000 
pounds. A written guarantee accompanies each 
chair. 


The guaranteed durability of Beacon Chairs in- 
sures you against replacements. 


Compact — Light in Weight 


They fold flat to a thickness of only 1%% inches; 
and they weigh less than 10 pounds. Setting 
up and folding are so simple that Beacon Chairs 
can be handled even by a small child. 





Beacon Chairs may 
be had in three seat- 
and-back combinations : 
(1) wood seat and wood 
back; (2) upholstered 
seat and wood back; 
and (3) upholstered 
seat and upholstefed 
back. 

The wood seats and 
backs are made of 3- 
ply laminated’ wood, 
with waterproof gluing, 
constructed to stand ex- 
posure to the elements. 
They are guaranteed 
against breakage or 
warping. 

The coverings used 
for the upholstered 
models include Fancy 
Spanish Leatherette, 
Black Leatherette, 
Tapestry, and Brocaded 
Velour. 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE NEW BLACK BOARDS 





BEAVER BLACKBOARD is made of genu- 


ine Beaver Wall Board. Two colors, 


black Kansas City 


For new schools or 


job easily over any surface. 


before you buy this year. 


THE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


New York Atlanta 


Minneapolis 


or green, comes in standard sizes, 3, 34% and 


4 feet wide and from 6 to 16 feet long. 








doing they have not always looked to the prin- 
ciples or the essential values expressed—a prac- 
tice which we think essential in all textbook 
construction. 

Job Sheets in Home Mechanics 

Set No. 2. F. E. Tustison. Price, $0.52. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. | 

These sixteen jobs in simple home repair 
and construction parallel an earlier set and are 
intended as an alternative or supplementary set 
in schools where more than the usual time is 
available. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Cost of Collecting School Taxes in Minnesota. 
Educational research bulletin, January, 1926, 
issued by the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. In Minnesota the machinery providing 
the agencies necessary and concerned with the 
collection of school taxes is part of the cost of 
collecting all taxes. The costs are borne by the 
agency as a whole and are not directly allo- 
cated. Expenditures for education in Minnesota 
do not include the moneys spent for collecting 
school taxes. All taxes are levied and collected 
by county officials and the property is assessed 
by local agencies and equalized by county offi- 
cials. The centralization of the tax collecting 
agencies in the county offices, as indicated, pro- 
vides a simple, direct, and economical procedure 
for the collecting of all revenue. 

Bibliography of Secondary Education Re- 
search. Bulletin No. 2, 1926, issued by the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. The 
bulletin represents the first attempt to bring 
together material of completed research in the 
field of secondary education. 

The American Public and the Motion Picture. 
Published by the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, Washington, D. C. An argument for 
clean educational motion pictures. 

Map of America’s Making. R. R. Bowker Co., 
Publishers, New York City. An illustrated map 
showing the discovery and the settlement of the 
United States since the first discoveries to the 
present time. 

Grade and Progress Sheet. By Ernest C. 
Witham, Wilmington, Dela. This is a modifica- 
tion of the age, grade and progress sheet which 
has been widely used in recent years. Mr. 
Witham has so improved the sheet that it is 
possible to classify children who are near 
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genius, very bright, normal, and below normal. 
The latter are graded under seven heads so that 
the treatment for them is indicated. The sheet 
should be widely used, especially in smaller 
school systems where psychologists and other 
specialists are not available. 

My Record Spelling Tablet. For use with 
Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book. 
Price, 25 for $2.50. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A tablet made to furnish a con- 
venient blank for the spelling lesson and a 
record of the pupil’s work. It affords a visible 
record of pupil progress at a small expense, 
saves class time, guides the teacher in the use 
of the Horn method, and leaves the pupil a run- 
ning record of his progress in each lesson. 

A Survey of Geography. Bulletin No. VI—II, 
April, 1926. Issued by the department of edu- 
cational measurements, West Allis, Wis. It is 
pointed out that the scores in all scales are 
directly comparable and that the exercises are 
scaled so that there is an equal unit of difficulty 
between succeeding exercises. The exercises in 
the scales are grouped into three difficulty 
groups, each group containing ten exercises, and 
the difference in the average difficulty value of 
each group is ten units. 

The study reveals that for the past year and 
a half the repetition of geography is about so 
much wasted time if not worse than that. The 
material is repeated material to the child and 
his interest lags. It is found that too large a 
per cent of pupils are retarded. This per cent 
increases as each grade is passed, until in 7A 
there are 98 per cent retarded. The situation is 
of some concern to the school authorities. 

The Pontiac Spelling List. Paper, 16 pages; 
price, 10 cents. School Service Co., Pontiac, III. 
This list contains five hundred words, arranged 
in lesson form, for high school use. The words 
included have been found to present difficulties 
to students and are necessary words in the 
vocabulary of educated men and women. 

National Spelling Scale, for Senior High 
Schools. By John J. Tipton. The National 
Publishing Society, Mountain Lake Park, Md. 
This test provides a series of 54 sentences from 
each of which one word has been omitted. The 
sentences are to be read slowly to the class and 
the missing words filled in by the students. The 
grade of difficulty is adjusted to high school 


BEAVER PRODUCTS 


Chicago 


CKBOARD 


at a fraction of the usual cost 


replacing old worn-out blackboards, 
BEAVER BLACKBOARD is most economical. 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD has three distinct advantages. 
First, it costs considerably less than slate or composition boards. 
Second, it saves time in application—one workman can do the 
Third, it will last as long as the 
building itself—will not pit, chip, crack or fall. 


BEAVER BLACKBOARD has a superior writing surface that 
has stood the test of time in many prominent school buildings 
throughout the country. It takes chalk (both white and colored) 
readily, is easily erased or cleaned 
and will not grow gray or shiny. 


Investigate this better blackboard 





FREE 
SAMPLES AND FOLDERS 


Samples will prove its 
lightness, toughness and 
fine writing surface. The 
folder ‘“‘Better Blackboards”’ 
will tell you more about 
its advantages. 


Write for them now, no 
obligation. 
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classes and has been determined by wide studies 
of high school vocabularies. Three additional 
tests of equal difficulty are being developed. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS NOTES 


—An Arkansas statute permitting special 
school districts to furnish transportation for 
pupils does not authorize school boards to 
arrange transportation for students to another 
district, or to pay their tuition, the Supreme 
court of the state has ruled in affirming the Lin- 
coln chancery court in the case of the Gould 
special school district against Fred Holdtoff. 
Holdtoff sued as a taxpayer to recover $50 a 
month paid for transporting his children to the 
Grady school district where they took advanced 
studies and also to abrogate a contract for the 
next year. The court ordered the payments re- 
funded and held the contract void. 

—New York, N. Y. The school officials have 
planned a drive to reduce the number of over- 
size classes and, in general, to bring the average 
class size down to a point more nearly ideal than 
that which now prevails. 

Since the effect of the enormous building pro- 
gram of the past four years was first met in 
1924, oversize classes—those with registers of 
more than 50 pupils—have been reduced in num- 
ber from 502 to 114. The board of education’s 
finance committee, in approving for the 1927 
budget the assignment of 100 license No. 1 
teachers for the purpose of further decreasing 
the number of large classes, hopes to eliminate 
this evil entirely. Many classes will be left with 
more than the ideal of 25 to 38 in a classroom, 
but the seriously crowded classes, it is expected, 
will be relieved. 


Further relief will be afforded if the elemen- 
tary grade register decreases as much as is ex- 
pected. The budget will contain provision for 
the same number of children as were in the 
grades last year. If the reduction is as great 
as 3,000 students, which it is estimated will be 
the case, this will release between 60 and 70 
one for a further distribution of the class 
oad. 


In 1923 the average number of pupils in a 
class was 41, in 1924 it was 41.1, and last year 
it was reduced to 40. In the junior high school, 
the average size was 38.8 in 1923, 39.4 in 1924, 
and 39 in 1925. Last term it was 39.2. 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 








Velour curtains 
and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


| Twenty years of experience in 
| equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 





Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company jj 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 701 Barlum Bldg., | 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 










EDGE TIGHT 
SOUND PROOF 
DOORS and FOLDING PARTITIONS 


are used in the most modern 


SCHOOLS and CHURCHES 


Hundreds of prominent installations all over the United States 
are proving the effectiveness of HAMLINIZED Doors and 
Folding Partitions. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Maryland, 
had 31 doors for two years and are just installing 81 more. We 
have customers close to you. Let us tell you about them. 








— 


Warren G. Harding 


High School, Bridge- eo 
port, Conn., equipped 

with 22 sound-proof 

doors. 

Caldwell, Walker and 


Beckwith, associate ar- 
chitects. Wm. B. Itt- 
ner, consulting archi- 
tect. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


See Sweet’s Catalog for de- 
tails or send for bulletins. 


1510 LINCOLN STREET 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 












With the Trans-Lux Opaque Projec- 
tor and screen placed in front of the 
room or at one side next to the teacher’s 
desk, every pupil can see the screen 
without moving from his chair. 

The Trans-Lux Air-Cooled Projector 
is, optically, the finest that money and 
human ingenuity can produce. The 
lenses are equal to the finest anastigmat 
used in photography. 




























At last a thoroughly efficient modern mechanical 
aid in visual instruction! 


Trans-Lux Air-Cooled Opaque Projector in com- 
bination with Trans-Lux Daylight Screen, is the 
one perfect method for harnessing pictures as a 
classroom aid. 


With the opaque projector, any type of material 
may be used—clippings from magazines and news- 
papers, photographs, ordinary hand-written cards, 
diagrams and charts. A stereopticon attachment 
makes possible use of regular prepared glass slides. 
Above illustration shows dramatically the possibili- 
ties of the equipment. An instructor is explaining 
an intricate diagram to one section of the class 
without in any way interrupting the rest of the class 
at work on other studies. 


No darkroom—no disorder and no complicated 
machine to operate. 


A simple, efficient air-cooled projector which 
answers every classroom need. 


We shall be glad to have communication with 
you answering any specific questions besides 
giving you the details of our library classifi- 
cation of over four million educational sub- 
jects available for use with the Trans-Lux 
equipment. 


THE TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
823 MILLS BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
11 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JACKSON PROSCENIUM CURTAIN No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical -Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 

; in the school auditorium. In the beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


# A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION, Herkimer N. Y. 


Where “THE OVERHEAD IS LOW.” 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL JANITOR AND SOME 
OF HIS DUTIES, FROM THE GRADE 
SCHOOL STANDPOINT! 


By C. C. Shook, Peoria, Illinois 


The school janitor’s position is a responsible 
one . 

From the time he begins till his day’s work is 
done, 

For there are hundreds of lives in his care 

And he is responsible for them while there. 

Believing he puts their interest first, 

They fear not fire or boilers burst. 

His duties are many and some are hard, 

Not only in the building, but out in the yard. 

From early morn till late at night 

His hours are long. Is it right? 

We have sweeping and dusting and clocks to set, 

And fires to clean till we’re wet with sweat. 

Then we are expected to put on our lids 

And go out at recess with all the kids. 

But do you know what the board would say 

If we demanded an eight hour day? 

“‘We’re sorry men but it can’t be done, 

“‘We would need two sets of men instead of one.” 

There’s too much expected of the janitor man, 

Even though he’s willing to do all he can. 

One wants this and another wants that, 

Until he hardly knows where he’s at. 

But, if he cares anything about holding his job, 

It will do him no good to go round and sob. 

If the teachers weren’t long suffering and kind, 

Some of us birds would very soon find 

That unless we quit some of our ugly habits 

We wouldn’t have jobs any more than rabbits. 

Sometimes we go round with a scowl on our face 

As though we had grudges at all of our race. 

When it would cost no more to wear a smile, 

And it’ll lighten the load and shorten the mile. 

Now if we’re the ones with scowly faces, 

Let’s make an effort to change our paces; 

So teachers won’t need go round with a dread 

That we’re about ready to bite off their head. 

Now I’m not putting this any too strong— 

For that would be entirely wrong— 

But am only repeating what’s often been said, 

“Our janitor’s a grouch and an old sore head.” 

Then I said to myself, “Now let me see, 


Doesn’t this really apply to me?” 
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And remembering some more, “Now look here, 


y; 

Don’t you remember in years gone by 

You wore a face as hard as an owl, 

And gave the children an awful scowl?” 

How a teacher one day 

Very kindly did say, 

“What are you mad about, Mr. Shook?” 

Then she could see a change in my look, 

For the sunshine drove the clouds away 

To return again no more that day. 

And the teacher saw I wasn’t mad. 

It was only the scowly habit I had. 

And since that time old C. C. Shook 

Has moved around with a pleasant look, 

Tried always to wear a pleasant face, 

Which didn’t hurt the looks of the place. 

There are some pleasant things in a janitor’s 
life, 

It isn’t all worry and strife. 

While there are also things to make him glad, 

There are many things to make him mad. 

There are some duties in a janitor’s work 

Which he feels inclined to shirk; 

When word comes down that a child is sick, 

“Please bring your mop, and come up right 
quick.” 

Now that’s a duty I don’t like to do, 

How about it men, how is it with you? 

But we must take the bitter with the sweet 

Or be cast out into the street. 

You know when we’re working with the fair 
sex— 

Though many things come up to vex— 

We must be pleasant if we can 

Or we’re no true gentleman, 

Though sometimes it gets under our hide, 

And really hurts our manly pride. 

But when we are working for a man, you know, 

And anything doesn’t suit, we can tell him to go 

Straight to Chicago or Bluffer Town, 

Or some other place of equal renown. 

And getting it out of the system helps a lot, 

For then it’s always soon forgot. 

Now there’s the janitor who wears a smile 

Because he finds it is worth while; 

And he is the one who acts a man, 

Who is willing to do the best he can. 

But there’s the one with the chip on his shoulder 


Jackson Collapsible Partitions 


Built to withstand eight times the strain to which 
they are ordinarily subjected. 


The Jackson Collapsible Partition is the logical 
choice for dividing gymnasium or auditorium. It 
gives a clear wall and floor space, being sup- 
ported from ceiling. It is strong, serviceable, eco- 
nomical, and of unusual interest to school boards 
and architects seeking an economical method of 
providing DOUBLE-SERVICE rooms. 


Cyclorama Stage Settings 


Scenery 


Drapery Curtains 
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Who always grows worse as he grows older. 
There’s the janitor mechanically inclined— 
That he is the really handy man, 

He keeps things in order spick-and-span. 

Go to his building, you will always find 

He scrubs and cleans, and makes repairs, 
Because he is the man that really cares. 
Then there is the independent guy, 

Who is satisfied just to get by. 

Of course, we don’t presume to have that kind, 
But if such a one we ever find, 

He soon gets canned, he soon gets fired, 

And a better one in his place is hired. 

And there’s the janitor who’s hard to find 
When the boss comes round on his regular grind. 
He’s another kind we do not claim, 

For it would be a burning shame 

To leave our buildings unprotected, 

And all the children so neglected. 

And now I’ve given you this poetic pill, 

It ought to help you, I hope it will. 


‘These verses were read recently by Mr. C. C 
Shook, a janitor of long and efficient service, at a 
dinner of the Peoria, Ill., School Janitors’ Association, 
to which members of the local board of education and 
members of the executive school staff were invited. 


—Quincy, Ill. A tuition rate of $135 per 
pupil for high school students and $80 for grade 
pupils has been fixed by the school board. 

—Bus hire for transporting pupils to school 

in Illinois cannot be legally paid by a board of 
education, according to an opinion of Attorney 
General Carlstrom, made public at Springfield. 
The decision refers particularly to the payment 
of transportation by the board of one district to 
another for high school students and does not 
affect street car fare. 
Mr. Lowell E. Jepson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis board of education for 
the year 1926-27, succeeding Mr. A. D. Ortquist. 
Mrs. H. D. Kilgore has been reelected secretary. 
Mr. Ortquist has been made the board’s repre- 
sentative on the municipal board of estimate 
and taxation for the ensuing year. 

—Mr. Harry Greenwood has been appointed a 
ead of the board of education at Gas City, 
nd. 

—Mr. W. C. Wehe has been elected president 
of the school board at Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. 
Wehe was elected to the board in 1923, his term 
to end in 1929. 
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STRUCTURAL SLATE 
OUTLASTS THE 





Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
tions, but music rooms most of all. The above building 
was sound-proofed with 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie 8t., Chicage. 


BUILDING! 


It is this factor of durability that 
has won for Structural Slate the 
staunch support of the leaders in 
the Educational Field. 

Structural Slate is Beautiful, Per- 
manent, Distinctive and Economical, 
—a combination that completely 
fills all school room requirements. 

Use Structural Slate for Toilet 
Enclosures, Shower Stalls, Stair- 
ways, Caps, Bases, Wainscots, Floors, 
etc. 

Data on Slate will be cheerfully | 
sent on request. 


1#°NTRUCTURAL | | | 
SLATE CO. 


108 ROBINSON AVE., 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


SNUOODGRAON ORONO EROOLDGOSAOGELOORESRORSEETUUOGETROUOESGOUODAGUDOELAOLSESELOCRSOOUASLOOOOEGGIOOORGUUOYOCLOSOLOCOURDGOOOEREUOUDOUUSONOCUOUOAUCOAOOUUUUGAECUORECUOUCOOUOUG GOnCUCEREOOUORCHOODESOUOODACOOOEREOUUERNGLUGOGREOOORSOOEOOEES 
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FLOORING 


South Side Memorial High School 
Rockwille Center, N. Y. 


Huse Tempiteton BLANCHARD, 
Architect 


| MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
FLOOR oa BRUSH 





The reservoir 
sf RP Oe oe on top is 

FREE TRIAL me nee ae se 
To schools unfamiliar with ah most effective 
our brushes, we will send ; % cleaning fluid. 
one for 30 days free trial : : 
to be paid for only if 
found entirely satisfac- 
tory. Write for one to- 
day. 


50,000 square feet of 
DURAFLEX-A. 


Ae seamless 
sheet of ductile min- 
eral rubber. Use smooths 
and toughens it. Proper- 
ties: long life; high dura- 
bility; so sound-absorbant 
that footsteps are practically inaudible; dustless; un- 
affected by water, acids, or alkalis; the easiest floor to 





















xl 
clean. Complete data upon request. 


Made for School Floors 


1. Here is a brush your janitor will like to use. 
It is made to get the dust under school desks 
and in corners, Without strewing additional ma- 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
Main Office and Plant: BALTIMORE, MD. 


+ oOsto *hi , j Je re é i ( . 
OrrFices: Boston, ee” w York, Washington, terial on the floor to be swept up. 
el le athe ‘ a ies Kerosene or Arbitrin (an inexpensive cleaning 
REPRESENTATIVES: Montreal, Can., Richmond, Cincinnati, fluid made in our wn laboratorie lls the 
Atlanta, Greensboro, N. C., Wilkes-Barre, Reading, Pa., Cum- u ‘ own 8) rolls 


dust into a sweeping compound —no dust to 
settle on desk tops and window ledges. 


Leaves the floor dry—preserves the wood—and 
eliminates mopping. 


The adjustable handle is reversible, allowing 
both sides of the bristles to wear evenly. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


| 102-108 - 22ND STREET $3 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


berland, Md., Greenville, $. C., Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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‘NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


Se eA AR AE AE EMAAR AAEM AEE AAA 
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Avoid Costly Delays 


Your School Gymna- 
sium should be completely 
equipped and “in working 
order” for the Fall term. 


By placing your order 
now for 


NARRAGANSETT 
GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT, 

installation can be made to 


avoid the rush, confusion 
and delays of September. 














FERED ERE REREAD EERE 
hh LL LLL iL A i tim 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 


138 E. 44th Street 





AVLUIMOINIT! 


Applied For 


WINDOW SHADES 


INSURE SCHOOL ROOM COMFORT— 


Before the fall term, equip your school with Aerolux Aluminized 
Window Shades. Aluminized Shades reflect back through the windows 
91% of the sun’s heat rays. Keep sun exposed rooms 10° to 15° cooler. 
Produce better lighting. Eliminate glare. Diffuse light rays entering 
the room. Reflect interior light. Aerolux wood splint construction 
permits free, natural ventilation. These shades are adaptable to wood 
or steel sash windows up to 20 ft. wide. Fabric guaranteed for 10 
years. Aluminized and stain finishes. Engineers will study your re- 
quirements. Return attached coupon for complete information. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY, 

2669 Oakland Ave., 

Waukesha, Wis. 

Gentlemen—Please send me your catalog contain- 


ing complete information about Aerolux Alumi- 
nized Window Shades. 











Every School Reidel 
Needs a MERRY - WHIRL! 


Some of the Special features of this device are: 


50 or 1 can be accommodated at the same time. 

Children can board or leave it at will while in motion. 

Costs less per child than any other equipment. 

Built to give years of service with a minimum of upkeep. 

Children enjoy the Merry Whirl in the winter as well as the 
summer. 

Neat in appearance and improves the Playground site. 

It requires no supervision. 


Send for our Complete Playground Catalogue. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| 1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











When You Come To The 


Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition 
Be Sure To Inspect 


The Safe Wayne 
Steel Grandstand 


You should give this stand your attention 
because it is the type being used by the fore- 
most schools, colleges and municipalities. Its 
many exclusive features, its absolute safety, 
will convince you that it is the stand your 
school should have. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
WAYNE, PA. 
Wayne is 15 miles west of Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Lincoln Highway. When in Philadelphia take time to visit our 


plant and discuss your seating problems with us. 


Distributors in Cambridge, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis. 





Wayne Stands for Safety 
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A HIGH GRADE SCHOOL BUS BODY AT A 








Send for copy of our catalog. 


CONSERVATIVE PRICE 


Attractive in Appearance, meets instant approval 
of owners and passengers as well. 
it considering Economy, Safety, Comfort, Ventila- 
tion, Light, Storm Proof, Strength and Finish. 


Nothing to equal 


Length— 
12 Feet 3 Inches. 


Width 60inches. 


Height 56 inches—20 
to 25 children. 


14 Feet 6 Inches — 25 
to 30 children. 


16 Feet 10 Inches—30 
to 35 children. 


KENTUCKY WAGON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Louisville, 


Kentucky. 








THE MENTAL ABILITY OF ATHLETES AND 
NON-ATHLETES 
(Concluded from Page 45) 
for the athletes and 15.85 for the non- 
athletes which shows that there is comparative 
ly little difference in their ages. 


of age 


A small mar- 
gin of .12 of a year. 

The compared in mental 
ability such as memory, mathematics, etc.; the 
different charts showed very little difference if 
any; sometimes we found one group had a slight 
advantage, and then again the other was ahead 
by a small margin. 


students were 


Several tables made of each type of 
student to find out the coefficient of correlation 
between memory and mathematics; memory and 
and percentile 
Preison Method was used in finding the 
coefficient of correlation in all of these tables. 
There thirteen steps to his method but 
space does not allow us to go into detail. The 
tables for these correlation cover about twenty 
pages, but it is not possible to publish them in 
this article. Anyone interested in these may 


were 


opposites; scholastic record, 


rank. 


are 


obtain them by writing for same. Below is 
given a table showing the results, brictiy of 
these charts and tables. 

Athletes Non-Athletes 
1—Percentile rank 


a. Highest per cent .......... 17 11 
D. BO cieceeses 664005 80.36 73.31 
Arithmetical mean ........ 749 67.1 
d. Quartile deviation 15.13 17.82 
2—Chronological age 
R. Be. sccavics St eae ae 15.73 15.85 
b. Arithmetical mean ........ 15.93 15.93 
Quartile deviation ...... 97 1.01 
Ability tests, correlation 
i. Memory and Mathematics.. .20 26 
b. Memory and opposites .... .o2 32 
4— Scholastic record 
&. BEE &aeecweas 209.6% 81.54 81.42 
b. Arithmetical mean 80.5 85.3 
Quartile deviation ..... 5.626 5.38 
Gd. GCOPUGCOUE cise cncsdcre ‘ 55 57 


Conclusion 

The conclusion was drawn that the athletes 
have equally as much native and acquired intel- 
ligence as the non-athletes. In the tests given 
to the students in eight representative high 
schools in the state of Illinois it is shown that 
they have a higher percentile rank than the 
non-athletes. 

Second, that the athletes are not older than 
non-athletes. They do not remain in school 
longer to acquire the same amount of knowl- 
edge, in fact, the athletes were slightly younger 
than the non-athletes. 

The third significant point is that the ath- 
letes had a very much higher percentile rank 
than the non-athletes, but the correlation be- 
tween scholastic record and percentile rank was 
lower. From which it can be concluded that if 
the athletes were encouraged, or forced, to 
spend the same amount of time on their studies 
as the non-athletes, the former would receive 
fully as high grades as the latter. 

Fourth, the investigation of the groups of 
students apparently proves the question that 
many people have been wondering about—“Are 
athletes as intelligent as non-athletes?” It is 
proven in every phrase of the study of the 
problem, that the athletes have equally as good 
mental ability as the non-athletes; but do not 
make use of this ability to its greatest extent. 

Fifth, the non-athletes and athletes are prac- 
tically equal in ability so far as the different 
correlations are concerned, in this investiga- 
tion. This is contrary to the idea that athletes 
usually have little or no correlation between 
their ability and their subjects in school. The 
correlation of coefficient between the percentile 
rank and scholarship in both groups was high 
enough to be considered significant according 
to most authorities. 


Sixth, the comparison of the two groups on 
the basis of scholarship gave the non-athletes 
very little advantage refuting the theory stated 
earlier in the paper. 

Lastly, it seems to prove it would be benefi- 
cial for all high sehool students to have some 
form of exercise as a part of their school work, 
but not as intense as that received by the 
athletes. It takes too much of their time, which 
should be spent on their subjects. 


WOMEN AS EDUCATIONAL 
(Concluded from Page 52) 


LEADERS 


present time 42 women city school superintend- 
ents. 

The greatest demand for women in an admin- 
istrative capacity, it may be said, is in the posi- 
tion of county, union, or district superintendent 
of schools. In 1916 there were 508 women fill- 
ing this position; at the present time there are 
915, an increase of 407. Ten years ago the 
tendency to fill this position was confined almost 
wholly to the west, and but one southern state 
availed itself of women in such capacity. Now 
every southern state with the exception of 
three, Louisiana, Maryland, and Virginia, and 
every state in the Union but eight, utilizes one 
or more women in the county, district, or union 
superintendency position. 





—Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
granted increases in salary to definite groups 
of teachers, the increases to be prorated in 
accordance with the money available for salary 
raises and the seniority of teachers. The deans 
of high schools were given $2,514, while heads 
of schools with ten or more teachers, were 
designated as headmasters and given $360 more 
than their base pay. Heads of schools with less 
than ten teachers under them were designated 
as masters, and were given $200 more than base 


pay. 
















When School Opens This Fall 


Hundreds of class rooms will be equipped with new 
Spencer Filmslide Delineascopes. School officials 
are adopting filmslides for their compactness, their 
simplicity, their convenience and their economy. 


The Spencer Filmslide Delineascope operates from 
any light socket. Pictures turn forward or back 
with one hand. 

The Spencer Library of Filmslides covers dozens of 
subjects, all edited and arranged in the order of 
the curriculum. Subjects include the sciences, geog- 
raphy, hygiene, domestic economy, history, litera- 
ture, biography and many others. Each film is ac- 
companied by a printed teaching manual. 

You owe it to yourself to know the interesting story 
of the Spencer Filmslide Delineascope and Library 
Service. The coupon will bring it to you. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send mecomplete information on how the Spencer Filmslide 
Delineascope and Service will help my work. 
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Assembly Hall 


PICTURE Pr Oj ection 


demands professional results 


HOLMES 


Shaft Drive 


(no belts or chains) 
motion picture projector and 
stereopticon are especially de- 
signed for assembly hall and 
class room projection. Although 
being very low in price it throws 
a 10x14 picture up to 100 feet. 
Equal in quality and definition 
to that of the big picture house. 


15 DAY TRIAL 


Compare it with any other make 
if not perfectly satisfactory re- 
turn it and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Many ex- 
clusive mechanical features, in 
point of ease of operation, long 
life safety, adjustable take up, 
focus adjustment, simplicity 
throughout. IT HAS NO 
EQUAL. 
That’s Why the United States 
Navy is using 25 Machines. 51 
being used by Hollywood’s most 
famous celebrities, directors and 
roducers. 

ofessional quality with porta- 
bility. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light sys- 
tem, farm lighting included. 
Write for interesting details and 
list of educational films. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1640 N. Halsted Street Chicago, Ill. 







Also made with 
special standard. 
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CHICAGO GYM EQUIPMENT 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 


GUARANTEED 


To be made RIGHT and STAY made. 



















Gymnasium Playground 






Equipment Equipment 
Catalog Catalog 
No. 4 No. A 


| 
| 










“Made by Gymnast-W orkman” 





Leitz School Microscope 


**Model LL”’ 
The acknowledged superior qualities 
as well as the excelling workmanship 
of Leitz microscopes merit the admira- 


















tion of every instructor. These admit- 
ted features are predominating factors 
responsible for the extensive and ever 












increasing demand for Leitz micro- 
scopes, resulting in the distribution of 
more than a quarter of a million Leitz 
microscopes to educational and indus- 
trial institutions throughout the world. 
The recognized perfection of Leitz op- 
tical and mechanical precision work- 
manship is as evident inthe microscope 











Model “LL” as prevails with the Leitz 
Research Microscopes. 








Model “LL” is simple in design and 
most durable in construction, meeting 
to the fullest degree all the require- 
ments for student classroom and lab- 
oratory use. Standardization and sim- 
plicity of construction in addition to 
quality and quantity production, as re- 
sults from the increased demand for 
Leitz microscopes, has naturally brought 
about a material reduction in our 









prices. Although formerly higher in 
price, Leitz Microscopes now cost no 
more than other instruments whose 
quality cannot permit of comparison to 
the Leitz Model “LL.” 














The Prices for the Microscope Model 
“LL,” complete with 2 objectives and 
ocular, are as low as $60.86. Slightly 









“TT higher prices follow consistent with the 
MODEL “LL increased optical equipment as may 
Especially designed for school, class- selected. To Educational Institutions 


room and laboratory use. 








we grant a special discount. 







ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1087 (DD). 








60 EAST \ NEW voRK / 10th STREET 


AGENTS: 


FOR: California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana and Arizona: 


SPINDLER & SAUPPE 
86 Third 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Keystone Binders, Fillers and Completes 


“Quality, Efficiency and Convenience ” 


BINDER COVERS ONLY FILLERS ONLY BINDER AND FILLER COMPLETES 


Made of substantial board, covered with Ruled Unruled A combination of the binder cover, the 
an extra quality of blue cloth; have a flex- Margin Ruled rings and the paper filler package in all the 
ible cloth hinge at the back or end. Both Quadrille Science different styles, sizes and varieties of paper. 
open side or open end, in sizes from 4% x7 ; ais 7 
to 11x8¥% inches. Space be- White Wove Writing 
tween rings as listed. Hinged and 
nickeled rings and black enam- Drawing Papers 
eled eyelets, rings included 
in price of cover. Label im- 
printed space for name and 
subject. 


This is the ring used 
for all size covers, extra 


Margin punched to substantial. 


fit Binders. 
Package banded. 


l inch outside meas- 
urement. 





MADE QUALITY GUARANTY, AT HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 





FOWLER'S 


=LTLilv= 


SCHOOL PAPERSY 


Graphing the School Report 


In presenting this School Report we have followed the lead 
of Big Business. More and more, each year, Business is drop- 
ping statistics and using the Graph Line to drive home their 
story. 
This report has the advantage of graphically indicating 
the standing of the student far more forcibly than a mere tabu- 
lation of the numerical percentages would indicate, whether the 
change is an advance or a decline. 








Include 
COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 


Art Supervisors and teachers find this line of 
papers suitable for the many problems of construc- 
tion work, covers, mounting, as well as for pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, or water color work. Offered in a 
variety of twenty-six colors. 


COLORED POSTER PAPERS 


Consisting of the primary, binary, standard hues, 
tints and shades, six grey colors, neutral grey and 
black—a palette of thirty-three colors in paper made 
expressly for the convenient and accurate study of 
color and the various applications. 






Studies 








© 
°o 






GEOGRAPHY 
@ 
° 










School Writing Cross Section Mimeograph 
Manila Drawing White Drawing and Typewriting 
Art Bogus Water Color Pencil Practice 
















GRAPHING THE GRADE 


Copyright—192 Jemes N. Goble, Greenfield 
cotgiethamtaneiaieimiaeaedtiaerna en eee namie ee ratte 


Visual School Report Company, Greenfield, Indiana 







Estimates furnished on catalog and book papers. 


| 
f: 
=| 


Made in Monthly, Six Weeks, and Quarterly grade periods. 






Samples furnished on request 


Sold through the leading School Supply Jobbers 


W. A. FOWLER PAPER CO. 


343 South Dearborn Street Chicago 






For sample report cards, address 





THE VISUAL SCHOOL REPORT COMPANY 
Greenfield, Indiana 
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THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 
By 
Dr. HARRY DEGROAT 
Principal State Normal School, Cortland, New York 


SIDNEY G. FIRMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


WILLIAM A. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey 













Serzes Complete 


GUIDE BOOKS TO 
LITERATURE 


Engleman and McTurnan 





THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS SET 

A NEW STANDARD IN ARITHMETIC 

TEXTBOOK ACHIEVEMENT. They 

are built on the latest scientific investi- 

gations which are bound to revolutionize 

the making of Arithmetic Texts. 

BOOK ONE— 

Grades 3 and 4 — published 
March 7, 1926 






For Junior High Schools — 


Book One, Book Two and Book Three 



















about which a Superintendent wrote us: 








“We used them in our Junior High Schools last 





BOOK TWO— d year and the only complaint which came to me about 
Grades 5 and 6—an the books was that the pupils were so interested in 
BOOK THREE— the subject matter of the GUIDE BOOKS that they 


Grades 7 and 8 — are to be 
published this spring. 


Full information regarding this Series of Arithmetics 
will be furnished on request. 


sometimes neglected their other lessons.” 





Thirty-two Page Brochure Mailed Upon Request 










Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Publishers 


2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th Street 
Chicago New York 





IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. |]. 
SYRACUSE Home Office NEW YORK 


NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 


oh mciittaaidh pitacaaliionespniar a apace sete eh 





TOOT TOTO TOOT OTERO BUR UI 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
“%e 


We announce the purchase of the Modern 
Language Press of Milwaukee, founded and pio- 
neered by A. Kenngott, editor and publisher. 


UU 





{ 





A very interesting list of French, German and 
Spanish texts and games permits us to forecast the 
coming of the 











UO 





Bruce 


Modern Language List 





Our book list has grown chiefly in the field of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. We 


The Fundamental Rules of Health may be 
placed before the future citizens of your city 
by using Walraven Book Covers, thereby 
insuring Long Lived Books and a Healthy 
Citizenry. 


shall have announcements to make shortly on new 
titles for University and College Texts, and Med- 
ical, Law, Religious and Trade publications. 


Catalogs will be sent on request. 
Samples on Request 


DOE 





























The material represents a selection of the best of the old— 
the most substantial of the new—material of distinct ethical quality 
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A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER COMPANY Et 
Dallas Chicago | Es THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 
. | Ei 209 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Teach Health With Walraven Book Covers” | : 
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A New Device for Schoolrooms Just Published 


MAC QUARRIE =e 
MAP AND DISPLAY RAIL 0 es Se, SOR 


| GOOD TIMES AT 

For use in schoolrooms from the | AT GRANDPA'S GRANDPA’S 
kindergarten to the university, this | By Annie G. Balok 
slender steel rail with hook and tack 
slides, solves in the simplest way the An attractive supple- 
problem of hanging maps, pictures, | mentary reader for 
graphs, charts, bulletins, or any sort the Second or Third 
of illustrative matter. Grade. The occupa- 

| tional work at the end 

"esogelgn re geography ee of each chapter is an 
where a number of maps may be | eansetat é 
studied and slipped forward without | ANNIE G. BALCH ong aaa ee ae 
removal from the rail; for domestic | latest addition to 


science classes and art exhibits; for 
the display of any material that may 
be suspended from hooks or tacks. 


| GOOD TIMES STORIES 


The other books in this series are: 


Good Times on the Farm, for Grades One and Two 
The Lost Monkey, for Grades One and Two 
Good Times in the Woods, for Grades Four, Five, and Six 


RAND MC NALLY & COMPANY ) Publishers 
ae a NEWSON & COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
536 South Clark St. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Simple, inexpensive, easily adjusted. 





Send for descriptive folder 
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MODERN READINGS|||. 


A SERIES OF FOUR BOOKS FOR THE FIFTH, | 
SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH GRADES | NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square 
| CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 


ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Contemporary literature has demonstrated an 
unusual power for the advancement of reading | 
ability. It stimulates comprehension and en- | 





larges the reading vocabulary. These modern 
selections are chosen for the educative value 


of their contents, are annotated for definite 
growth in vocabulary, and are provided with 
thought-expanding study material. 


Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 
to any address. 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have 
prompt attention. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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TOP SASH OPERATOR 








For greatest efficiency in school 
work and from the standpoint of 
healthfulness, school-children 
must have plenty of fresh air. The 
best assurance that class rooms 
will receive proper ventilation is 
an easy and convenient means for 
lowering and raising the top win- 
dow sash. 






“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 


















“6 of the 15 styles.” 
STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 


Ask for catalog just off press 















“NoPole” Top Sash Operators No longer necessary to 
2 hunt janitor or window- 
lower and raise the top sash of stick to lower or raise 
: . ‘ : top sash. 
windows by engagement with 
the bottom sash, and yet there is no interference when it 


is desired to operate the lower sash independently. 


“NoPoles” engage and release automatically and have 
no springs, gears or other mechanism to get out of order. 
Made of solid brass and last indefinitely. Works so sim- 
ply and easily a child can operate it without removing 
fingers from the lower sash lifts. 


Write for complete information on this unique and 
economical device. 


BLASTEEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





Agents in Principal Cities. 































FLOORS WEAR OUT 


owing to the breaking down of the edges of the 
minute pores or cells. 

The obvious remedy is to support these edges so that 
they cannot break down. 


How the SWAN TREATMENTS do this is shown 
below. 


UNTREATED SECTION OF AVERAGE 
CONCRETE FLOOR 


Magnified 
Pores and haircracks wide open. 





DEPENDABLE 
STAGE SCENERY 


Burlington Public Schools, 
Burlington, Wis. 

















Universal Scenic Studio, 
St. Paul, Minn. c 
Gentlemen: 













Enclosed is check in payment for interior scene 
shipped to us a few days ago. We are very much i | 
pleased with all of your work and the promptness of iy 
your deliveries. Our stage presents a very pleasing 
and attractive appearance. 





Unsupported edges break down 
under traffic and cause dust. 







Open pores and haircracks collect 
and retain dirt, moisture and filth. 












Impossible to clean thoroughly. 

I assure you that it has been a great pleasure to 
deal with you and if at any time your representative 
wishes to bring prospective buyers in to look at your 
work, they will he welcome. 


Floor unsanitary. 


SAME SECTION TREATED 


Pores and haircracks filled and 
covered with tough binding mate- 
rial that improves under traffic. 















Thanking you for your courtesies, I am 
Yours sincerely, 
F. L. WITTER, 
Superintendent. | 
FLW :SH | 
YOUR ORDER PLACED WITH US will receive the same CAREFUL AT- | 


TENTION whether it is for $50.00 or $5000.00, placed by mail or through 
our Representatives. 









Supported edges cannot break 
down. 






Dusting and disintegration impos- 
sible. 


Result: A smooth, hard, non- 
absorbing, non-dusting surface. 
Floor sanitary. 


















WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO Inc. 


329 Van Slyke Court 652 Randolph Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Swan Treatments for Concrete and Wood. 


THE SWAN COMPANY 


101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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For School Buildings. 








Federal! 
Finished 
Flush Type ; | ; 
Wall Telephone ee? | 
: F Brush Brass 
Equipped With MADE OF 
Soft Tone el 


Black Enamel 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


Buzzer. 





Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


Federal Telephone Systems provide instant communication 
between Principal, Instructors, and all departments. 

Much labor is conserved, and efficiency is materially increased 
throughout your school. 

Federal manufactures Interior Telephone Equipment for your 
every requirement and the services of our engineers are at your 
disposal, without obligation, to assist in planning telephone 
equipment best adapted for your building. 

Your inquiry will obtain from us complete data as to equip- 
ment we recommend, also prices and copy of our telephone 
hand book illustrating and describing all telephone systems. 
Our telephone hand book should be in the possession of every 
Send for 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. : 


UNNQVLUUUANUAOUU4USUUGUUUNAOUOOUAUOAUOUUUAUEEUUCAOUUUUUOAAEUUUOCSUCUAAUUUUUEGUGOUUUUOUOUUAANUOUUUAAOEU UAE OLGA UUALOUUUEOAOUA Mg UUAONULOUUOEAUUOUOOUEUOOONOLUUA 


school for ready reference on telephone systems. 
copy today. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


INTERIOR 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


SON 
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Palmer’s Electric Vacuum 


Eraser Cleaner | 
CLEANS QUICKER 
AND BETTER oe 
SAVES ERASERS 


LEANING blackboard eras- ONTAINS a 
ers by hand is obsolete: in- ad nee of 
5 . . es grade o 
complete, destructive, unsanitary. beteale. wee 
Palmer’s Electric Vacuum Eraser oe ae 
Cleaner is the accepted proper against the eraser 
method today: because conven- felt ae eraser 
. . . . is passe over 
ient, quick, time-saving, thor- he weneins abel 
ough and positively preserving ing. As chalk is 
-* ' very difficult to 
the erasers and their felt surface. ania eal 
Read here the brief detail de- felt, a stationary cleaning brush 
scription: Send for more com- 
plete literature. Also get Pal- 
mer’s new catalog of all Palmer’s 




























VUL-COT—economy plus! 


The measure of economy is the measure 
of service! And so — big business 
men, who buy business equipment on the 
basis of service, are standardizing on 
VUL-COT 

VUL-COT stands for more than mere 
economy. VUL-COT stands for neatness, 
efficiency, super-strength! . VUL-COT 
stands for a full measure of service . . . 
backed by a five-year guarantee, and cer- 
tified to by a record of performance that 
outlives that guarantee by many years. 


VUL-COT —at stationers and school sup- 
ply stores. 






brush operating at too great a 
speed is likewise inefficient and 
wears out the eraser felt. The 


does not clean thoroughly: 
while the ordinary revolving 

Multi-Service Products for 

schools. 


Write now. 


PatmeER Co. 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Milwaukee, USA. 


BLACKBOARD ERASERS 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES FLOOR DRESSING 
TOILET PAPER FIXTURES CONCRETE HARDENER 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES SANITARY DUSTERS 
JANITOR SANITARY SCHOOL 
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LIQUID SOAP TANK SYSTEMS 


SUPPLIES 


revolving speed of the Palmer 
brush, however, is controlled 
automatically according to the 
pressure put on the eraser while 
being cleaned—assuring the correct 
revolving speed and uniformity that 
cleans thoroughly and without wear 
on the eraser felt Moreover, the 
Palmer revolving brush acts only as 
an agitator, with the VACUUM 
removing the dust. Thus the process 
is im reality vacuum cleaning, in- 
tead of cleaning by brush AND 
EACH ERASER IS CLEANED 
THOROUGHLY BY PASSING 
OVER THE BRUSH ONLY A 
FEW TIMES. Used successfully 
in schools everywhere. 






National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del. U. S. A. 


We operate six great plants and main- 
tain sales and service offices at Balti- 
more, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Greenville, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New Haven, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, St. 
Louis, Toronto. 





YOUR SCHOOL ROOM 
NEEDS PROPER 


LIGHT 
VENTILATION 


The MEFCO 
_ SHADE 
ADJUSTER 


Provides 


Correct distribution of 
light. 


Proper ventilation with 
neither the distraction 
of flapping shades nor 
the glare of unshaded 
windows. 


Simplicity of installa- 
tion and operation. 


Protection to the shade and practical indestructibil- 
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Professional Assistance 


in 
Stage Settings 


Two generations of spe- 
cialization in the produc- 
tion of stage settings for 


ef 


the professional as wellas - 


the amateur producer have 


given us an unusual in- j2 = 
sight and understanding «7 


of the problem of each. 


We are qualified in an 
unusual way to help you 
with your problems — to 
offer you a practical con- 
sulting and designing 
service built upon the bed- 
rock of experience. 

Our research depart- 
ment, painstakingly accu- 
rate in its mastery of the 
furnishings and costumes 
of various periods, can 
render you an invaluable 
advisory service. 


To the theatrical pro- 


pendent on his settings 
for needed realism — the 
harassed school executive 
who wants interchange- 
able settings to meet vari- 
ous demands — the lodge 
demanding historical ac- 
curacy and realism for the 
proper exemplification of 
its degrees —we offer a 
service that is comprehen- 
sive and constructive and 


ity of the adjuster, ducer, large or small, de- that keeps its promise. 


MEFCO is the perfect window fixture for schools. 
Let us recommend the proper installation for your 
building. 


METAL; FoRMING CORPORATION 


ELKHART INDIANA 


Ask us how we can help you— 
it won't obligate you in the least. 


VOLLAND SCENIC STUDIOS, INC. 
3737 CASS AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Eastern Representative 
School Furniture Dept., N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


- Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
- together with prompt delivery at 
beep: The Speed moderate prices. Consider these 
; factors when ordering printing. 
and Accuracy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS 6 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘‘Fool-proof”’ 













No. 38 
Pupils’ Model 
Fits all desks 


JACOBUS 


PNEUMATIC 
for a Fool-Proof Inkwell? ‘ K W E L L S 
TRY THE 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC— 


the inkwell used by the largest school boards in the country— 
New York City, San Francisco, Albany, and hundreds of others. 
It will save you time and money. 
The Jacobus requires filling only once a term. 
Our exclusive pneumatic feature prevents the ink from rising 
in the pen tube—eliminates evaporation and assures a clear 
unmuddied ink supply at all times. 
The metal top is especially constructed to withstand corrosion, 
and will not break. 








Are You Looking 





Made in two sizes. 
No. 38 Pupils’ Model, and No. 39 Teachers’ Inkstand. 


Write for free sample to 


JACOBUS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. C. 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 


ROLLER WINDOW SHADES 


“The Best Is 
Always the Cheapest” 


The grade of material 
used and the work- 
manship employed 
make this shade -su- 
perior to any other on 
the market and one 
that should command 
the highest price. 


We can help the most 


discriminating and we 


will be glad to help 
you in your problem 
of efficient shades. 


Draper Shades _ will 
stand the abuse to 
which school property 
is subjected. 


Send for small samples that will explain the 
workmanship of our shades in every detail. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Spiceland 


Indiana 
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We Are Looking Fo 


school boards have 
reached such a decision regard- 
ing the U. S. Inkwell. Their 
approval justifies you in mak- 
ing a thorough investigation of 
its advantages. 


With the U. §. Inkwell for re- 
placement on old desks, or for 
standard equipment on new 
desks, you are sure of good 
inkwell service. The U. S. 
Inkwell lasts longer because 
it’s built stronger. It’s prac- 
tically noiseless, it’s easily 
cleaned, and it fits desks of any 
size. : 

U. S. Inkwells are generally recog- 
nized as the most practical and eco- 
nomical schoolroom inkwells. Any 


school jobber can supply you or we 
will ship direct. 

Write for free sample inkwell stand. Use 
it, test it in any way you please. You'll 
see why every month the U. S. Inkwell ia 


becoming standard equipment with more 
school boards. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 Southwest Ninth St. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


“Here is the nkwell 


ITERALLY hundreds of 





- 





TWO SIZES— 


“SENIOR” AND “JUNIOR” 


Black japanned top attached to desk 
at three points with small desk nails. 


Heavy glass well, round bottom, so 
that it can not be set on top of desk. 
Metal lid, that noiselessly slides over 
inkwell 

Metal holder inside, with flat steel 


pressure spring that holds 
ly against lid when closed. 


FREE 
to interested 
or Secretaries 
DESK INKWELL SET 


We will send free to any school 
superintendent or secretary a 
neat desk inkwell, containing 
both sizes of the U. S. Inkwell. 
Ask for yours today. 


well tight- 
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YOU CAN HAVE 


GAS 
HIGH QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 
PROVIDE FOR A LIFE TIME 
SERVICE 





Hundreds of Schools, Suburban Homes and other Institutions 
have a Freeport Gas Generator producing a satisfactory gas 
supply for every purpose for which city gas is used. 


There is the electrically controlled type for the man who has elec- 
tricity and the Weight Type where no electric current is available. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE COMPANY 


(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 





DISMISS YOUR LOCKER WORRIES 
BY USING THE DUDLEY 


The pick-proof combination lock 


No keys to lose. 

No clicks—no duplicate combinations. 
Solid brass—Tumbler construction. 
Guaranteed for five years. 


Abselute control through Master Chart giv- 
ing all combinations. 


Used ond indorsed by over 60% of the lead- 
ing high schools, colleges and Universities in 
America. 


You will find that Dudley Locks will pay 
for themselves the first year they are used. 


Decide on real locker security by sending 
TODAY for your sample Dudley Keyless Lock 
for free inspection. 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION, Dept. 16. 
107 North Market St., Chicago, Illinois 


Our catalog gives in 

graphic detail the com- 
i plete story of all that 
is best and most ad- 
vanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent free on 
request. 





STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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A New Story Reader! 
FOLK TALES Retold 


MARGARET GORDON ARNOLD, 


Formerly Director Kindergarten, School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 


Illustrations by 


FRANCES M. BEEM, 
Art Dept., Senn High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


A delightful presentation and new rendi- 
tion of famous stories. The author has se- 
lected twelve of the most popular children’s 
stories, especially those which have not be- 
come hackneyed through commercial use, and 
relates them in a most charming manner. 


Excellent material for teacher’s “Story 
Hours.” 


Sixty illustrations in color. 


Cloth, 96 pages Price, $.96, Net. 
THE Bruce 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
208 MONTGOMERY BLDG. 





BRUCE - MILWAUKEE’ MILWAUKEE, WISscCONSIN 
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. “STANDARD” 
| hi woop a. 
y ‘ \ INSERT Bulletin Board 
rf THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


CORK 
OMPOSITION 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO 


Racine 
Products 
For Schools 


GYMNASIUM 
BASKETS 


GYM BASKETS made in two styles 
and any size desired. 


Standard sizes -_ 13” x9” x8” and 
is” aif’ «@. 
List prices $1. 00 and $1.25 each. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RACINE IRON & wane 


WORKS 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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M&M 


GOLD BOND 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 
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12 Foot HIGH WALLS 


Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings | 

Sheet Rock Plasterboard. | 

Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 
Built Complete at Our Factory. 


Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 
Instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


Established 1898 
SAGINAW, MICH. 











BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows | 
and because of their | 
rigid construction—real | 
economy. | 


BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 


INSTEAD OF 
WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and Chan- 
nel frames. They are easily 
installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SCENERY and STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Rigging 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Draperies 
Installation 
Fire Curtains 
Picture Screens 
Picture Settings 
Portable Stages 
Elizabethan Textile Sets 
Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


TUT Ohala eh ake te 
rhode 2 Asal-lelp hove aiiiey=2. ” i 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 








Distributing Agents for U. S. 






Order from your School Supply Dealer 
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rs Yes, Gentlemen, 


Have you heard of “SHOCK PROOF LOX’’? 


In designing Bolles Hardware, no concessions are made to the inability 
of a panic lock to meet all operating requirements. No special templates, 
no extra attachments, no elaborate installing operations are required. 


BOLLES LOCKS, though a product built with precision for dependable 
performance, is likewise of general utility. These LIFE SAVERS perform 
efficiently, not under ideal conditions only or at rare intervals or at the 
expense of continual attention, but under all the most adverse conditions, 
at all times and automatically both singly and collectively. 


In short, BOLLES HARDWARE does not ask that certain contingencies 
be excepted, or that it be strengthened and supplemented with special 
construction, in order that it may perform efficiently under varying oper- 
ating conditions. May our ENGINEER supply you with a schedule that 
will conform to your requirements and give you 100% leck efficiency? 


WM. B. BOLLES ANTI-PANIC LOCK CO. 


g 120 8S. CLINTON STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MYERS 


‘‘Self-Oiling’’ Electric Water Systems 


For Rural and Suburban Schools! 


Self-oiling — self-starting—self-stopping—and _trouble- 
free. A complete line for deep and shallow wells. 
Any desired capacities. Built by the Myers 
Organization — world famous for quality in 
hand and power pumps for every purpose. 
Write us for illustrated catalog of Myers Pumps 
and Water Systems. 


coon 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
68 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio. 


i " MyEnS 


PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOO HANGERS 


SCHOOL BUS VENTILATION 


Children must arrive at school in the morning in the best 
of condition. In inclement weather this is only possible when 
the bus is equipped with efficient ventilators. 


Thorough ventilation can best be obtained through the use 
of N-L roof ventilators. 


TAE NICAGL/-LINTERN CO. 


7960 LORAIN AVENUE CLEVELAND, OAIO 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 


Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 
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‘onC(}' Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
‘Noxc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 

Carrier, so that flag flies free, 

instead of wrapping around Flag 

Staff. 


Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information CZ 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Factories 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Davenport, lowa 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Edwardsville, Il. Bessemer, Ala. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 

Cut about % actual size. 

Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 

THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right———— 


and priced moderately 
Ask for Catalog 


Federal 
Steel 
Fixture 
Company 


Chicago 


Equip = Schools 
FEDERAL 


Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 
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The Honor Mark 
of 
Teacher Agencies 














Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Principals and Superintendents in California must now 
have Administration Credentials. For details, consult 
State Board of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


E. C. Boynton 


Boynton’s Teachers’ Agency of Los Angeles—Est.1888 
517 Brockman Building 


Tucker 7343 Los Angeles, California 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
C. Wilbur Cary, Manager 


36 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn. 


Central Educational Bureau 
Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Furnishes teachers for schools and colleges. 


Large registration. Prompt service. 


*‘Distinguished Personnel Service" 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 


Flatiron Building New York City 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 


Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 









Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 
302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 


“The right teacher in the right place.** 
College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 
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Classified Wants 
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ao WANTED 








Wanted—Teachers’ Agency partner for one-third 
interest. $4,000 required. One-half may be paid 
out of profits. Address 16-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


duty to American Education. 


FOR PROFESSIONAL TE/ 
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The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


All members are required to sub- 


CHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
Oth year 


Has the sapaoney,: of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


The J. M. Hahn Teachers’ Agency 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Privatre— 
Elementary Secondary, Normal Schoots and Universities. 
Territory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient 
and Spanish America. 


J.M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 
Rooms 35-38 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Interstate Teachers Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 


500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


Twenty years experience. Write for information 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 


for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 












The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing, into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 
cations to sell. 






WANTED 


The owner of an established Western School 
Supply House, doing a steadily increasing and 
profitable business, desires to dispose of a half 
interest to some man qualified to assume the en- 
tire management. Present owner is overworked 
looking after other interests. This offers an un 
usual opportunity to the man with knowledge, 
executive ability and a reasonable amount of 
capital. Address 15-J, American School Board 


Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Some of the very best teachers of the land are 
found in the territory covered by the 


Ohio Valley Teacher’s Agency 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
MENTOR, KY. 





The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


22nd Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
33 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


406 Union Trust Bldg., pictdeueam Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Oh 


A Sup erie or Agency for Superior Peagle. We Register a 
tes. Services Free to School Officials. 


“The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency”* 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 


Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 








We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1531 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missour 












POSITIONS OPEN 


School and Community Nurses: (A) $150 a 
month; school position Northern Michigan start- 
ing September Ist. (B) Public Health Directress 
wanted; salary $3,000 and transportation; must 
be college woman of broad experience and supe- 
rior personality, able to put across big things in 
progressive city, central state. (C) Public Health 
Nurse; September Ist; willing to work hard and 
deal with children of foreign laborers in iron min- 
ing section; social worker’s viewpoint desirable; 
$160 a month. 1021 Aznoe’s Central Registry 
for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 
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in fine, medium and coarse points—no stubs 


The most enthusiastic commendations of PALMER 
METHOD PENS come from those who have written 
with them for many years. PALMER METHOD PENS 
are carefully made by experts from the finest Jessup 
Process Steel. Every Palmer Method Pen is inspected, 
and every—even slightly—imperfect pen is discarded. 
Thus, only perfect pens are packed in the attractive red, 
white and blue Palmer Method Pen boxes. One gross 
box of any number, postpaid for $1.00. One dozen as- 
sorted pens to any address, postpaid for ten cents. Test 
them and you will use them always. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Building Pittock Building, 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 
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Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 


Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SECTIONAL ded BUILDINGS 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 

en down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Eee eee a . pa 
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fee BX SCENIC 
|| glare) STUDIOS 
| a = = SCENERY | 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1856 


Highland cor. Dorchester Ave. Cincinnati, Ohi o 
/Bossert Schools | 








Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 








you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


' 1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. 
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We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
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SCENERY 


OF 


QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC Co. 
Since 1899 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK 


IN THE U. S. UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
Direction of E. E. OLP, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
For many years a leader. Largest Fisk Agency. Recently 
doubled its space. Incorporated in 1916. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, -~* Temple, Chicago; 
1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York. College and university 
work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 811-823 Steger Bldg., Chicago; 1256 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. Special facilities for supply- 
ing teachers in every department of public school work; 
also busines managers, purchasing agents, registrars, pri- 
vate secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors and trained 
nurses. Its work includes executive positions — superin- 
tendencies, principalships and supervisorships. 


Our Service Is Nation Wide 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 


$M 24th year. Covers ail 
states. Tell us your needs. 
Exe ROBERT A. GRANT, Pe 
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FISK mritis, secncr 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 






SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Chas. E. McClure, Manager 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 


We have worked for twelve years in the Southwest. We need for 
1926-27, registrations of Superintendents, Principals and trained 
teachers of special subjects. Our Agency works. 





A. M. M. Dornon, M. A., Pres. E. O. Fenton, B. A., Sec’y. 


Professional Teachers Agency 
For Results 





Des Moines, 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, P 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 


No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting i 


ROCKY W is TEACHERS AGENCY Eom 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L BE R T 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1885 — Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices — New York, Denver, Spokane. 











Ne Leese 


WE SPECIALIZE IN SERVICE 


Brains, Character, Personality and Teaching Power. After visiting State and 
District Educational meetings from Minnesota and Dakota south to Arizona, 
advertising widely, visiting grade and high schools in twenty states and inter- 
viewing many thousands, we have built up a remarkable list of superior teachers 
to whom we accord WESTERN REFERENCE ENDORSEMENT. Most of the 
higher institutions from Pennsylvania on westward, as well as thousands of city 
and town schools, use our service year by year, with the same certainty of 
securing satisfactory results they expect from their National Banks. Fifteen 
hundred square feet of office space, equipped with every modern device for doing 
efficient work, including A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to give 
you superior teacher service from Kindergarten to University, but not including 
rural teachers. OUR THIRTEENTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN 
ASKED TO DO SO BY EMPLOYERS. 





























A distinctive Service for Educators who appreciate 
Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education 
















499 Gates Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 
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: SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

= Columbia, 8. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

: Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
: Continuous registration in four offices : 
: No advance fees 3 
: Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West : 
Ticssnmsnneerenmeenenennnenenesnnnnnenennnnnm neem 


DO YOU WANT A TEACHER OR EXECUTIVE 7? We can recom- 
mend persons with good records who will suit your requirements 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? We can give you superior 


placement service if your record will stand a thorough investigation 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
402-3 Title Annex Building, Baltimore, Md. 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 





BRUCE LEADER! 


COURSE IN PHONICS 


for INTERMEDIATE GRADES 



















by H. E. WAITS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ludington, Michigan. 


A brief, interesting, and complete course in phonics composed 
of lessons for study and practice of phonetic sounds. The first 
exercises take up the sounding of words containing short, long, 
and half long vowels, followed by review exercises. These 
exercises are then followed by lessons in sounding and pronounc- 
ing syllables containing vowels, digraphs, and diphthongs. After 
mastering soundings and pronunciations, the lessons are fol- 
lowed by exercises in accents and pronunciations. The text ex- 
plains to the pupil how to use glossaries, vocabularies, reference 
books, and the dictionary. Contains splendid pronunciation exer- 
cises of words for practice taken from geographies, histories, 
reading, and science books. 


Paper, 74 pages. Price $.56 net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
208 MONTGOMERY BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 



















T'HI1s convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 

Easy to fill— 

Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That’s all. 
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that seems made for school children 


If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroc Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make a thorough 


test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 
of Nibroc Towels. 
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‘DIRECTORY OF EQUIPME 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly 
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ers in the United States. None other can receive a plese — 
‘the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms, 
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ACOUSTICS 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
AIR CONDITIONING 

Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 

American Blower Company 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 

American Blower Company 
ARCHITECTS 

(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 

Directory) 

ASH HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

American Seating Company 

Arlington Seating Company 

Derby & Company, Inc., P 

Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Kundtz Company, The Theodor 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Stee] Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 

Angle Steel Stoo] Company 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 

Mohawk Slate Machine Company 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 

Beaver Products Co., Ine., The 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Blackboard Company 

Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 

Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
BLEACHERS 

Circle A Products Corp. 

Leavitt Mfg. Company 

Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 

Frost Mfg. Company, The 

General Boilers Company 

Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 

Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 

Rand Kardex Bureau 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 
BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

American Book Company 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 

Heath & Co., D. C. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 

Laidlaw Brothers 

Little, Brown and Company 

Longmans, Green & Company 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 

Newson & Company 

Palmer Company, A. N. 

Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 

Palmer Company, The 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

Sterling Products Co., The 

Structural Slate Company 

Truscon Steel Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 

Blasteel Manufacturing Co. 
BUSES 

Graham Brothers 
BUS BODIES 

Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Company 
BUS VENTILATION 

Nichols-Lintern Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Pick & Company, Albert 

Sani Products Co,. The 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Van Range Co., John 
CALCULATING MACHINES 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
CHAIRS 

Angle Steel Stoo] Company 

Beacon Steel Furniture Company 

Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Stakmore, Company, Inc. 

Tell City Chair Company 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Union School Furnishing Company 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

International Time Recording Co. 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electrie Time Co. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

FURNITURE 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CONSERVATORIES 

Lord & Burnham Company 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Palmer Company, The 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING DEPARTMENT 
FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Economy School Furniture Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. 0. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company. Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Company 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Bolles Anti-Panic Lock Co., W. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass'n. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Company 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Duraflex Company, The 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Duraflex Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 
FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Swan Company, The 
FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 


Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Andrews Company, The A. H. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Columbia Schoo] Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Economy School Furniture Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Stafford Mfg. Company, E. H. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Tell City Chair Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 


GLASS ENCLOSURES 
Lord & Burnham Company 


GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 


GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GRAPH REPORTS 
Visual School Report Company 


GREENHOUSES 
Lord & Burnham Company 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 

GYMNASIUM BASKETS 
Racine Iron & Wire Works 

HEATERS 
Waterman-Waterbury Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (“‘Gasteam”) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
General Boilers Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
Webster & Co., Warren 
Young Pump Company 


HYDRANTS 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INK 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
INK WELLS 


Jacobus School Prod. Co., Inc., The 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 

U. 8S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
Van Range Co., John 

LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz. Inc., E. 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfz. Company 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 

LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
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LOCKS 
Bolles Anti-Panic Lock Co., Wm. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally "& Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russel] & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
a ai RAILS 
waukee rrugating Compan 
MICROSCOPES : 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 
DeVry Corp., The 
PAINTS 
Hockaday Company, The 
Sterling Products Co., The 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co., The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Company 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PAPER 
Fowler Paper Co., W. A. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Bolles Anti-Panic Lock Co., Wm. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


PENMANSHIP PAPERS 
American Tablet & Stationery Co 


PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Ebinger San. Mfg. Co., The D. A 
Haas Company, Philip 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Never-Split Seat Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Togan-Stiles Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Visual School Report Company 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilaon Corp... Jas. G. 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 


SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnel) System. The 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Company 
SHADE ADJUSTER 
Metal Forming Corp. 
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School officials and architects who are planning 
to construct new buildings or alter existing ones, 
will find the experience of International representa- 
tives a valuable aid in their activities. 


Thoroughly schooled in the methods of handling 
class movements and controlling study periods, and 
in the various other phases of school work where 
time is a factor, International salesmen are quali- 
fied to be of immeasurable assistance in the selec- 
tion of electric time equipment. 


Just drop a line to the nearest International of- 
fice. You will be pleased with the prompt, personal 
and expert attention given to your problem. There 
is no obligation. 


You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit at 
the Sesqui-Centennial in Philadelphia —in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts and Manu ‘actures—June 
Ist to December Ist. 


International Time Recording Co. Division 


International Business Machines Corporation 


50 Broad Street, Canadian Division: 
New York. N. Y International Business Machines Co., Ltd., 300 Campbell Avenue, 
, 7 . 


West Toronto, Canada. 
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SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios _— 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Stedman Products Co. 


STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
TABLETS 
American Tablet & Stationery Co. 
Blair Company, J. C 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 

TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 

Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 

TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
Remington Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Graybar Electric Company 


VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 


VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 


Clow & Sons, James B. 


VARNISHES 
Sterling Products Co. 
Valentine & Company 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Young Pump Company 
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* The names given below are those of the leading and most reilable Manufacturers, 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secu 
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VENTILATORS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
VENTILATORS-WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
WAINSCOTING 
Stedman Products Co. 
WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Cordley & Hayes 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


WATER COOLERS 
Cordley & Hayes 


WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

‘R. U. V. Company, The 
WATER SYSTEMS ; 

Myers & Bros. Co., F. E. 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 

Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 

Monarch Metal Products Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window Company 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

Universal Window Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 

American Fence Construction Co. 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDO WS—REVERSIBLE 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 


Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
red promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |. 
Western Shade Cloth Company 


vaney SHADES 


Athey Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |. 
Maxwell & Co., S. A. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
Western Shade Cloth Company 


WINDOW SHADE HOLDERS 
Allen Shade Holder Co., The 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Western Shade Cloth Company 


WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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What the Schoolmaster Found in His Mail 

This comical epistle was in the schoolmaster’s 
mail just recently at a way-back bush settlement 
in Australia: 

“Dear Teacher.—I hope you will excuse me 
writeing to you; My Son informs me that he 
is only in the Ith Standard. Now Sir it seems to 
me to be a grave mistake as he able to read 
almost anything at sight; besides being able to 
spell without any book such words as the follow- 
ing Encyclopaedia Valetudinarian Nebuchad- 
nezzar Eucalyptus. Also the name of the wife 
of Amasis IIth of Egypt 538 b. c., who rejoiced 
in the short name of Ankhsenpiraneferhat. 

“He also knows tables up to 1012 times. 
Farthings and Pence Tables; and he can arith- 
metic in his head without hitting his chest or 
throwing figures when he sums together. He 
has a big head for picking up, and can assimu- 
late complexities and puzzling knowledge with 
very rapidity. 

“Hopeing you will kindly examine him so as 
he can go in a higher class as he was 9 years ago 
last December. If you will, I will be very 
obliged to you.—Yours faithfully,” etc. 


Ask the Summer Boy 
From the Kirksville (Mo.) Express 

What is more lovely than a schoolhouse in 
vacation? 

Nothing to Wear 

Williams, who had been a track star in col- 
lege, frequently would don his track outfit and 
trot for a half or three-quarters of an hour along 
some of the quiet streets of Boston after dusk. 
This seemed quite a pleasant diversion after a 
busy day at the office. 

One evening as he was enjoying a vigorous 
run, he was startled by an anguished cry from 
the sidewalk. He slowed down and went over 
to be of whatever assistance was necessary, only 
to discover his laundress. 

“O, Mr. Williams,” she said, “will you ever 
forgive me? I know I’m late this week, but if 
you'll run right home, I’ll guarantee to have all 
your things to you first thing in the morning!” 
—Toronto Globe. 

The Great Reward 

Professor: “You have now been in my serv- 
ice twenty-five years, I believe, Mary?” 

Faithful Domestic (expectantly): “Yes, sir.” 

Professor: “Well, as a reward for your 
faithful services, I have decided to name after 
you the new species of beetle I have just dis- 
covered.” 

Qualified for the Job 

“Now, then, Jones Minor, what do you mean 
to be when you leave school?” 

“Please, sir, I should like to be a doctor.” 

“Well, you certainly have the qualification of 
illegible writing.”—Punch. 


-_~ = eve eee 


Too Much for Him 

Teacher (during a lesson in mental arith- 
metic): “Now, Dick, suppose it was your birth- 
day, and your uncle gave you five dollars, your 
aunt two dollars, your father three dollars, and 
your mother two dollars and a half. What 
would be the result?” 

Dick: “Please, ma’am, an inquest!” 
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A Sensible Precaution 

The Professor: “I say, what’s the idea of 
dating this postcard the twelfth, when today’s 
only the ninth?” 

Wife: “Because, dear, I’m asking you to 
mail it.” 

The Lost Watch 

“The worst case of absent-mindedness I’ve 
ever come across,” began the story-teller, “was 
a college professor I met in London last year. 
He was on the way to his lecture room. Half- 
way to the building, he suddenly remembered 
something. 

“ ‘Hang 
watch.’ 


“Then he put his hand in his pocket, and 


it!’ he said. ‘I’ve forgotten my 


‘pulled the watch out to see what the time was. 


“‘Hurrah!’ he said, ‘it’s only ten past nine. 

I’ve got time to go home and get it!’” 
Hereditary 

It was Annual Prize Day at his school, and 
Willie Smith stood up to give his recitation. 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen,” he declaimed, 
“lend me your ears.” 

“There,” said Mrs. Naggs to her neighbor, in 
a loud whisper, “that’s Mrs. Smith’s boy. He 
wouldn’t be his mother’s son if he didn’t borrow 
something.” 

Luck for Him 

Some workmen were fixing up electric wires 
in a school. A small boy who happened to be 
passing asked one of the men what they were 
doing. 

“Fixing up a new electric switch,” was the 
reply. 

“Then thank goodness we're leaving this 
neighborhood, and I’m going to another school.” 
Think of It! 

First Student—I wonder how old the’ Latin 
professor is? 

Second Student—Quite old, I imagine. They 
say he used to teach Caesar.—Denison Flamingo. 
Shamey 
Teacher—Did you make that face at me? 

Jimmie—No, ma’am. You just happened to 
walk in front of it—Answers. 

Study Room Teacher—Class, where does your 
spelling lesson for today begin and end? 

Tony—From ignorance to ivory—Page 6. 

In discussing battles of the Revolutionary 
War, a teacher at Newark asked the location of 
Princeton. The correct answer was. given. 
When the teacher wanted to know what famous 
person lived there, Amando Mazzi said, “My 
mother lived there.” 


Little Mary was late for class, which caused 
the teacher to ask her excuse. 

“Please, I stopped to see the devil’s funeral.” 

“What funeral!” exclaimed the astonished 
teacher. 

“Yes’m the devil’s. A man who was there 
said, ‘The poor devil! Sick only two days.’ ”’— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 

Knew Dad! 

The teacher was instructing the class in the 
proper use of the word “give.” She said to 
Dorothy: 

“Tf I should ask your father for a dollar and 
he was willing that I should have it, what would 
he do?” 


Dorothy: “He’d ask mother.” 


Teacher—If there were five mosquitoes on mv 
hand and I killed two, how many would remain? 
Gracie—The two dead ones, ma’am!—Ex. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS FOR BUYERS 

Catalog of Drinking Fountains and Bubbling 
Cups. The Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has issued its new Catalog F, describ- 
ing and illustrating its sanitary drinking foun- 
tains and bubbling cups. 

The Rundle-Spence drinking fountains are of 
the slant stream character, which is considered 
an improvement over the old-style vertical 
stream. There is also the non-squirting advan- 
tage, as the nozzle is located at the bottom or 
recess and is so designed that water cannot be 
thrown outside the bowl. All the fountains have 
extra vitreous china bowls, glazed inside and 
outside, and are of a thickness to withstand ordi- 
nary abuse. 

The catalog lists bubbling heads with spouts, 
brass pressure regulating heads, gravity bub- 
blers, vertico-slant stream drinking heads, wall- 
bracket slant stream heads, push button, self- 
closing types, bubbling head for self-closing 
four-arm stop and push button stop with spout 
for individual cup, concealed wall-hanger type 
with lever handle, ball-bearing, self-closing stop, 
also wall type with cast iron painted back plate 
for fastening to wall. The firm also manufac- 
tures sanitary water coolers and pedestal foun- 
tains for playground and outdoor purposes. 
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GRAPH SCHOOL REPORTS 


The use of graphs and charts has become so 
common in the handling of school statistics that 
we have often wondered why teachers do not 
apply the principles of graphic analysis to 
pupils’ reports. It has remained for an Indiana 
teacher, Mr. James N. Goble, Greenfield, Indiana, 
to work out a splendid series of school reports 
in which the principle of the graph is effectively 
used. Four types of reports have been prepared 
and are now available: 

No. 1 provides space for one school year or 
two semesters, and allows for reports on twelve 
studies. A special space provides for recording 
tardiness and absence, and a page is devoted 
to the recording of the pupil’s attitude toward 
school work. 

No. 2 is similar to report No. 1, except that 
monthly grades are recorded in place of grades 
given for six weeks’ periods. 

Report No. 3 is a condensed blank similar to 
No. 1, except that it provides definite space for 
eight fundamental subjects and two unnamed 
subjects. 

Report No. 4 is similar to No. 3, except that 
it is arranged for monthly instead of six weeks’ 
periods. 

The accompanying illustration shows how sim- 
ple it is to make the records. The teacher 
simply draws a heavy black line representing 


THE VISUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 


the pupil’s grade for each month and the parent 
can quickly see whether the child is making 
satisfactory progress and whether the report 
shows an improvement or a decline in each 
subject. 

Samples and full information of the Visual 
School Reports may be had from Mr. Goble or 
from the Visual School Report Company, Green- 
field, Indiana. 

Furniture for the Library. A catalog has 
been issued by Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc., 
which is more than a mere array of pictures. 
It contains an illuminating discussion of the 
function and planning of a school library, de- 
scribing location, size, layout, lighting, heating, 
and equipment. 

The furniture, which is simple in design and 
practical in purpose, is well illustrated. There 
are several kinds of shelving, bookcases, insert 
sections, magazine racks, filing cases, book 
racks, newspaper racks, dictionary stands, read- 
ing tables, and library chairs. A series of desks 
specially suited for library work is also pre- 
sented; also various types of sectional filing 
cases. Every article of library equipment is 
accompanied with descriptive material as to 
size and definite use. 

The office and factory of the Leonard Peterson 
Company are located at 1222-1234 Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Truscon Steel Roofs. The Truscon Steel Co., 
of Youngstown, O., has issued a new pamphlet 
illustrating and describing Truscon steel roofs 
for schools, public buildings and shops and fac- 
tories. The Truscon roofs are formed and fabri- 
cated from copper-bearing sheet steel and assure 
maximum strength, minimum deflection, and 
minimum weight for carrying capacities re- 
quired for live loads. They have the advantages 
of lightness in weight, incombustibility, mini- 
mum of expansion and contractions, free insula- 
tion, adaptability, durability, and low final cost. 

The pamphlet describes the material and the 
method of erection and offers specifications for 
erecting Truscon insulated and waterproofed 
types. Information concerning the Truscon 
roofing material may be obtained by writing to 
the firm at Youngstown, O. 
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The New Library of Our Oldest School 


Completely 
Equipped 








by 
Library Bureau 





McLavuGutIn & Burr, Architects 





The Library, Boston Public Latin School. Completely 
equipped by Library Bureau. Capacity 32,000 volumes. 
Equipment includes Library Bureau desks, chairs, tables, 


: ie 
museum cases, unit wood shelving, and steel book stacks. 


OUNDED in 1635 and to this day a leader 

in classical secondary education, the famous 
Boston Public Latin School is also represented 
in the front rank of school libraries. 


Experienced librarians, school authorities, and 
architects know that Library Bureau is reliable 
beyond question for technical equipment that is 
of real aid in the control of library routine and 


RAND KARDEX 


In the new school building, the library is 
housed in a room that is attractive and dignified. 
Its furniture and technical equipment is by 
Library Bureau. 


To such an institution as the Boston Latin 
School, the selection of Library Bureau Equip- 
ment, and consultation with Library Bureau 
upon library matters, was the natural procedure. 


for furniture and equipment that is artistic and 


permanent. 


Because of its unequalled experience Library 
Bureau is able to give greater value. When- 
ever a Library Bureau price is higher in first cost 
it repays that difference many times in longer 


life. 


If you have before you any question of library equipment, Library Bureau is willing 
that you should share the benefit of its experience. Your questions will have prompt 
attention. Address them to the Library Division, 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 
380 Broadway, New York City, or 214 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. Pacific 
Coast Distributors, McKee & Wentworth, 759 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., 39 Second St., San Francisco, Calif., or 447 Dexter Horton Bldg., Third 


Ave. and Cherry St., Seattle, Washington. 


Library 


Bureau 


Division: RAND KARDEX BUREAU 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


SAFE-CABINET 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 
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Partial List of ADVERTISEMENT NUMBER ONE OF A_ SERIES 


Hockaday 
Paint 


Users 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
Chamber of Commerce 
Walker Building 
Boston, Mass. 
Balboa Building 
Merchants Exchange 
Building 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Electric 
Security Trust 
Pacific Finance 
Union Bank Bldg. 
Union Oil 
Van Nuys 
Citizens National 
Pacific Mutual 
Los Angeles 
The Furniture Mart 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kohler Tower 
Kohler, Wis. 
Penobscot Building 


Sa IN THE 
csi, OFFICE BUILDING 


Queensboro Corp. 


Elmhurst, L. I., 
a WORLD 
Fullerton Building 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Hubbell Building 


(Don Marshall, Mgr.) 
Des Moines, Ia. 

































eit ce HOCKADAY FOR THE 
Hagen Na an LAST 17 YEARS HAS 
“ieend Oh BEEN SPECIFIED 

Ockinad Beck Bide AND USED BY THE 


Oakland, Cal. 
Continental Bank Bldg. 
Meyer-Kiser Bank A R<( 'H iI I EB ( I 
Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
John Hancock ins. Bde CONTRACTOR 
Boston, Mass. 
PUBLISHERS 
Hearst Building A O N E R 


Chicago, Ill. 
Syracuse Herald, 

T. Walsh 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Detroit News 


"Detroit, Mich. THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


TELEPHONE BUILDINGS 



















All Southern Calif. 1823 CARROLL AVENUE 
os Angeles Calif. CHICAGO 





Cin. & Suburban Bell 


Tel. Compan 
Cincinnati, Ohio The Hockaday Co. of San Francisco Los Angeles Hockaday Co. 


Ohio Bell Telephone 76-78 Eighth St., San Francisco, Cal. 420 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dayton, Ohio D. E. Fryer Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane and Portland 
Wisconsin Tel. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


oe. |HOCKADAY 


7 THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
of ality WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF ‘PAINT MILEAGE”? 
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‘Better ‘Paper at Lower Cost 


It was inevitable that Onliwon should be chosen by the 
managements of the leading hotels, hospitals, schools, fac- 
tories, offices and public buildings throughout the country. 
For Onliwon does provide better paper at an important sav- 
ing in cost. This is a fact easily and definitely proven to any- 
one who will investigate. 


Onliwon cabinets are sturdy, trouble proof, easy to refill and 
serve the paper in the most economical way——just two inter- 
folded sheets at a time. 





The Drake Hotel, Chicago Free samples and descriptive literature on request. 
Onliwon Equipped 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, ALBANY N. Y. 


Invon 


TOILET PAPER & PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 




















A 


AUSTRAT WINDOW 


cg 


In this book are the truthful 
facts on How to Ventilate Schools... 


School Officials and Architects are invited to write 
for a copy. 





